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rve Fund Life 4 


wiv! mer wre, lation 


Cor. Broadway and Duane St., New York. 


“FOUNDED UPON A ROCK.’’ 


““And when the flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that 


house, and could not shake it: for it was founded upon a rock.” 


$35,000,000 Saved in premiums 


$10,000.00. 


The total cost, for the past 
13 years, for $10,000.00 of in- 
surance in the Mutual Reserve 
amounts to less than Old System 
Companies charge for $4,500 
at ordinary life rates—a saving, 
in premiums, which is equal to 
NEARLY 


a CASH DIVIDEND OF 


60 per cent. 


$35,000,000.00 


saved in premiums. 


“4 bird in hand is worth two in 


the bush.” 
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MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING, 





$30,000.00. 


The total cost, for the past 13 
years, for $30,000.00 of in- 
surance in the Mutual Reserve 
amounts to less than Old System 
Companies charge for $12,500 
at ordinary life rates—a saving, 
in premiums, which is equal to 
a CASH DIVIDEND OF NEARLY 


60 per cent. 


$35,000,000.00 


saved in premiums. 


“4 bird in hand is worth two in 
the bush.” 


1881 : THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS : 1894 


No. of policies in force over 
Interest income, annually, exceeds 
Government deposits 


Bi- nonthly income exceeds 


RESERVE, EMERGENCY, FUND 


Annual income aggregates 


85,000 
$130,000 
500,000 

7 50,000 
3,725,500 
5,150,000 


Clai:s paid, every 60 days, approximates 
Average new business, monthly, over 
Total Death Claims paid exceeds 

Saved, in premiums, over 

NEW BUuSINESS, JAN. TO Nov., 1894 


New business received, in 1893, over 


$500, 00¢ 
6,000,000 
20,000, 00¢ 
35,000,000 
63, 112,000 


64,000,000 


Total Insurance in Force Exceeds $280,000,000. 


The Reserve Fund Protected. 


The Reserve, Emergency, Fund zs Ae/d in trust for the 
policy-holders by the Central Trust Company of New 
York, and other reliable corporations, and Departments 


appointed by Government, with which it is deposited. 


Excellent Positions Open 


in its Agency Department in every Town, City and State, to 
experienced and successful business men, who will find the 


Mutual Reserve the very best Association they can work for. 


Correspondence with the Home Office Invited. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 
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Finely Illustrated. 


THEYOUTHS (0) 


For all the Family. 






$1.75 a Year. 


Comes Every Week. 


The quality of the reading that will he given in The Youth's Companion during the coming year is 
'- o ¢ ¢ - 


indicated by the following announcement of a few of its many attractive articles. 


Famous People. 











GLADSTONE. 


Mr. Gladstone will give a striking 
paper of reminiscences of the emi- 
nent physician, his lifelong friend, Sir 
Andrew Clark. 


* 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 


The celebrated French astronomer 
will write one of a series of papers 
upon the scientific possibilities of the 
future —“If Telescopes Were Bigger.”’ 


* 
HOWELLS. 


His experiences furnish Mr. How- 
ells ample material upon which to draw 
in discussing the subject, ‘‘An Editor’s 
Relations with Young Authors.” 


s 
PRINCESS HELENA. 


Princess Christian, of Schleswig- 
Holstein, will write for The Companion 
her first article for the press. The 
article is on “‘Nursing the Sick.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Specially «qualified by her intimate 
acquaintance with the Royal House- 
hold of England, Lady Jeune will 
write of the Queen as a Mother. 


e 
ROSA BONHEUR. 


The works, the interesting methods 
and models of this most noted painter 
of animals will be graphically de- 
scribed by Theodore Stanton. 


* 
DICKENS. 


Two articles by Charles Dickens, 
son of the gifted novelist, will charm- 
ingly reveal the author of “Oliver 
Twist’’ as his children knew him. 


* 
MRS. BROWNING. 


The girlhood and schooldays of 
Elizabeth Barrett will be pictured by 
Mrs. Andrew Crosse, who has made a 
close study of the subject. 


BISMARCK. 


Sidney Whitman, who has fre- 
quently visited the great Statesman, 
will write entertainingly of the boyhood 
of the “Man of Blood and Iron.” 


2 
EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


Mrs. S. B. Stuart will give her im- 
pressions of the old emperdr and 
other celebrities, including “Chinese” 
Gordon and Matthew Arnold. 


* 
TENNYSON. 


Theodore Watts, the well-known 
critic, a personal friend of the pcet- 
laureate, will portray Lord Tennyson 
as he appeared among the children. 


* 
PRINCESS LOUISE. 


“The Story of a Statue’ is the 
subject of an entertaining article by 
the Marchioness of Lorne, who is a 
practical sculptor herself. 


These articles are written expressly for The Youth's Companion, and will be published exclusively in its columns. 


mm & & th ob 
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Other Noted Contributors. 











J. M. Barrie, 
Eugene Field, 
Andrew Lang, 


Mark Twain, 
The Secretary of the Navy, 


Rudyard Kipling, 
Harold Frederic, 
Robt. Louis Stevenson, 


Archibald Forbes, 
C. A. Stephens, 


Frank R. Stockton, 
W. Clark Russell, 
J. T. Trowbridge, 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 at once will receive The Companion 
R Free to Jan. 1, 1895, and for a full year from that date. This special offer O y | 389 5 


includes the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 


THE YOUTA’S 


COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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THE ROYAL ROAD; or, Taking God at His Word. 


By MARION HARLAND. 12mo, 400 pp., cloth, $1.50. 

This volume may be considered as a companion to Mrs. Prentiss’s ‘‘ Step- 
ping Heavenward,” in singleness of purpose and in directness of treatment. 

“An intensely interesting and profitable book. It has for its theme to 
take God at His word in living day by day and trust Him entirely for the 
morrow. That this is the only Royal Road to happiness is proven from 
Scripture and daily experience. The story, pathetic and humorous, and alto- 
gether helpful, is but the tale of the working out of this principle in the 
everyday experience of joy and sorrow, adversity and prosperity. It is a 
book to make Christians think and help them to grow.” 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 
By Fanny B. Bates. Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


and cheaper edition. 16mo, ornamental cloth, $1.25. 


The large and continued success of this work has led the publishers to 
issue the present edition at a reduced price. It is a religious day-book of 
extraordinary quality. Its value is not transient, nor is its possession more 
useful at the beginning of a year than at any other point in its course... . 
The character of the utterances chosen is 1n a measure indicated by the title 
of the book. It is that of trust, courage, hope, in repose on the unshakable 
sustainment of God’s love. 

This is the cheapest and best of all the books of this character. 


AT DAWN OF DAY. 
Thoughts for the Morning Hour. By JEANIE A. BatEs GREEN- 
oUGH, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75; white cloth, full gilt, with 
jacket, $2.50. 


A companion volume to‘ Between the Lights,”’ having all the special 
features of that remarkable book. 


FORTY WITNESSES TO SUCCESS. 

By CHARLES TOWNSEND. Talks to Young Men Based upon Six 
Hundred Answers in Evidence Obtained from Forty States- 
men, Lawyers, Merchants, Bankers, Manufacturers, Judges, 
Scientists, and Instructors, as to the Causes of Success or Fail- 


ure in Life. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


The author, a working pastor, carefully selected a list of representative 
men, and addressed to them a series of practical questions, and requested 
facts bearing on the questions of success or failure in life. The results of 
his inquiries are embodied in these four discourses. It is a unique volume. 


A new 


The Congregationalist 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY anc,, 


Publishers and Retail Booksellers, New York. 
FUNDAMENTALS. 
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By W. FisHER MARKWICK. A Brief Unfolding of the Basal 
Truths of the Christian Faith. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


The author believes that these truths may be fully and clearly elucidated 
without the slightest tinge of sectarianism and in simple pbraseology. His 
object 1s such a presentation as shall be readily apprehended by those whe 
have not been privileged to receive a technical training in Christian doctrine. 


WHY DO YOU NOT BELIEVE? 
By ANDREW MuRRAy. Words of Instruction and Encourage- 
ment for all who are seeking the Lord. 24mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


This volume is meant for those who have simply been aroused to the 
necessity of salvation, and who desire above all things to become Christians. 


CHRIST CONTROLLED; or, The Secret of Sanctity. 
By Epwarp W. Moore. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


In this volume an attempt is made to set forth some of the aspects of the 
life in which Christ is allowed to have His way with Hisown. The treatment 
is marked by an incisive yet reverent spirit, and a simplicity and treshness 
quite remarkable. 


BUSINESS AND RELIGION. 
By Henry A. Stimson, D. D., Pastor of the Broadway Taberna- 
cle, N. Y. Practical Suggestions to Men of Affairs, 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


In an incisive and suggestive manner the autbor seeks to stimulate, en- 
courage and help those who are carrying on the work of the world, while the 
themselves are often the bearers of manv special burdens. He would havea 
such take into their life and labors a high ideal, not only as a stimulus to 
true service, but also as a support under the stress which is inseparable from 


modern business life. 


JESUS THE MESSIAH. 

By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A. A new edition, with 24 full-page 
illustrations from the well known designs by Hoffman. This 
is an abridgement of the author’s larger work, designed for 
the general reader. There is no better work on the subject. 


The Randolph Company are not only publishers bat retail booksellers, making 2 specialty of Religious and Devetional Books ISSUBD 
BY OTHER PUBLISHERS. Orders by mail will have careful attention. 


Sold ty Booksellers or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











393,059 “INTERNATIONAL” BIBLES SOLD IN 1893. 


The “International” Teachers’ Bibles 


THE SMALLEST LARCE TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 


Following is a Partial List of those who assisted in the preparation of the New International Helps or Aids: 


Rey. C. H. H. Wright, D. D., M. A., Ph. D., 
Editor, England. 

Rev. James Stalker, D. D., author of “ Imago 
Christi,” Scotland. 


The Late Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Rev. George Adam Smith, M. A., Aberdeen. 


Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., Editor “ The Con- 
gregationalist,” Boston. 


Rev. A. R. Fausett, D. D., Canon and Preben- 
dary of York, England. 


Bishop John H. Vincent, D. D., New York. 


Rev. Alexander Stewart, D. D., professor Sys- 
tematic Theology, University of Aberdeen. 


Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL. D., F. R. 
S. E., Scotland. 


Fine Bindings, 


New Illustrated Helps, New [laps, 


LONDON CLEAR TYPE EDITION. 





Divinity Circuit Binding. 


Clear Print, 
The Only Teachers’ Bibles Having New Helps or Aids, 


Rev. Alfred Plummer, M. A.. D. D., former) 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, England. 


Rev. J. B. Heard, M. A., Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and Hulsean Lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England. 


Major D. Whittle, Evangelist, Philadelphia. 


Major C. R. Conder, R. E., D. C. E., LL. D., 
. K. A. S., England. 
Rev. Jesse L. Hur!but, D. D., “ Sunday-school 
Journal,’ New York. 
Theoph'lus G. Pinches, M.R.A.S8., British 
Muscum, London. 


Rev Owen ©. Whitehouse, M. A., professor ef 
Hebrew, Chesbunt College. 


Wm. RK. Harper, Ph.D, President Chicage 
University, Chicago. 





Minimum Size, Moderate Prices. 
Prepared by Both American and English Scholars. 


CLEAR TYPE MAKES EASY READING. 


Have you been seeking for a Bible of convenient size, with Large, Clear Type, Durably Bound, with Modern, Practical, Mustrated Helps, New 


Revised Maps and Reasonable in Pricet The “ INTERNATIONAL” Bibles answer the above requirements. 
An entirely new series of Maps has been prepared expressly for the “INTERNATIONAL” Bibles, from actual survey, by MAJOR CONDER of the 


Palestine Exploration Society. 


Nearly three hundred and fifty different styles in Plain Text, Reference and Teachers’ Bibles, printed on Rag Paper and the eelebrated “IN TERWNA- 


TIONAL” “India Paper,” ranging in price from 30 CTS. TO $20.00. 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


aaa ava aaa 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


International Bible Agency, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sold by all First-class Booksellers, 





Ask your Dealer for them aad 


LIP LIP III 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SHERMAN LETTERS. 

Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman from 1837 to 
1891. Edited by RacHeL, SHERMAN THORNDIKE. With portraits. 
8vo, $3.00. 

“A unique collection of letters, pe af interesting as a series of unconscious 
self-revelations of two eminent men of original power and strong characteristics. 
Valuable as a contribution to history, it has the charm and fascination of an en- 
thralling character study.”—J. ¥. Tribune. 


A SHELF OF OLD BOOKS. 

By Mrs. JAmMgs T. Fiecps. Illustrated with Portraits, Autograph 
Facsimiles, etc. 8vo, $2.50. 

A volume of unique literary interest. The late James T. Fields left a library 
remarkable for its character and associations, and especially distinguished for its 
personal relics of eminent men of letters. Mrs. Fields presents here a sympathetic 
account of these treasures that will attract all interested in the personalities of 
literary men and women. 

POMONA’S TRAVELS. 

A Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rudder Grange from her 
former Handmaiden. By Frank R.Stocxton. Fully illustrated 
by A. B. Frost. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

“One of the most delightful books Mr. Stockton has ever written. Mr. Frost’s 
illustrations are all admirable.”—. ¥. Times. 


POLLY. 


A Christmas Recollection. By Tuomas NELSON PAGE. 


by A. Castaigne. Small folio, $1.50. 
* a companion volume to ‘Murse Chan’ and ‘Meh Lady’ comes ‘ Polly,’ 
another of Mr. Page’s delightful tales of Southern life. The illustrations are very 
effective and the volume is tastefully bound.”’— Boston Times. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASIIUS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROuDE. 8vo, $2.50. 


“Mr. Froude has protnced a masterly picture of Erasmus and his times... . 
No competent critic will fail to recognize in these lectures a virility of judgment, a 

or of thought and a skill of presentation eminently worthy of one of the great- 
est living writers of English.”—Zondon Times. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A. B. DURAND. 
By Joun Duranp. Illustrated with photogravures. Two editions. 


Lilustrated 





NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


VENICE 
Depicted by Pen and Pencil. Being a superb delineation of 
the ‘‘ City which is always putting out to sea.’’ With 180 full- 
page and text Illustrations from original drawings by Etrorre 
Tito and other celebrated Venetian artists. 4to, cloth, decorated 
with a beautiful 15th Century design in colors, $12.50. 
The text, adapted by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers), author of “ The Ele- 
mentary History of Art,’ etc., from the German of Henry Perl, is alike historical 
and descriptive. The drawings seem instinct with the very spirit of the original 


scenes they depict. Artists, Amateurs of Art and Architects cannot fail to appre- 
ciate its wealth of new and original illustrations. 


WHEN WE WERE STROLLING PLAYERS IN THE EAST. 
By Lovuisrk J. Mitx. With 28 illustrations. 8vo, $4.50. 
It is the story of a theatrical tour through the East, in which descriptions of 


amusing incident, delightful scenery, picturesque costumes and social phases of 
cantonment life are blended with exquisite taste, piquancy and artistic finish. 


THINGS CHINESE. 
Being Notes on Various Subjects connected with China. 
BALL. 8vo, $3.00. 


“*Things Chinese’ gives more information on various subjects connected with 
China than all the previous publications in the same direction combined.”’—Hong- 


Kong Telegraph. 


By J.D. 


THINGS JAPANESE. 
Being Notes on Various Subjects connected with Japan. 
B. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
The most complete and comprehensive single volume issued on Japan. 


By Prof. 


New Volume of ‘‘ Events of Our Own Time.”’ 
THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. 


By the Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 
on Copper. Large crown 8vo, $1.75. 


The author is an English lady married to an Italian nobleman, a relative of one 
of the actors in the great events narrated. She has had exceptional opportunities of 
obtaining accurate information. 


With 4 Portraits 


On yore cess paper, 4to, yeni 100 copies, $17.50 net. Square MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 
Sva, limited to 500 copies, $6.00 net. By ApDOLF FuRTWANGLER. Authorized translation. Edited by B. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LORING BRACE. Sellers, with about 20 full-page and upward of 200 Text Illustra- 

Chiefly Told in His Own Letters. Edited by his daughter. With tions. to, net $15.00. 


Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

The great work accomplished by Mr. Brace, particularly in the Newsboys’ 
Lodging Houses which he founded, gives to his biography a peculiar interest. e 
volume reveals the story of his mental and spiritual as well as his external experi- 
ence- his private life and intimate relationships, and his views on moral and 


political questions. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By KE. Benzamin AnpreEws, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown Uni- 
versity. Two Volumes. With Maps. Crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Among the many histories of the United States Dr. Andrews’s work will fill a 
anique position, being at the same time a genuine —— of literature and a compre- 
hensive story of the whole growth of the country from the earliest times down to 
the present in a form briet and easi.y to be grasped. 


THREE SCORE AND TEN YEARS. 


Recollections by W. J. Linton. With Portrait. 8vo, $2.00. 
“ An entertaining book. It has the freshness and charm of personal talk.” — 


N. W. Mail and Express. 
WILD BEASTS. 

A Study of the Character and Habits of the Elephant, Lion, Panther, 
Leopard, Jaguar, Tiger, Puma, Wolf, and Grizzly Bear. By 
JoHN HAMPDEN PorteER. With eight full-page Lllustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

“AD account and description of the animals as they actually are. 
page the reader finds something new and interesting.””—oston Times. 
THE BIRD’S CALENDAR. 


By H.E. Parkuurst. With 24 illustrations. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
“A delightful study, in which the birds of winter and summer are discussed 
with all the enthusiasm ot the poet and the knowledge of the scieutist.”"—Phi/udel- 


phia Press. 
THE ODES OF HORACE. 


On every 





BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
With 14 plates designed and etched by WiLti1AM STRANG. 
on thick Japanese paper, square 8vo, net $6.00. 
*,* A beautiful edition with most striking and powerful illustrations. 


Printed 


SONGS, POESS, AND VERSES OF HELEN, LADY 
DUFFERIN (COUNTESS OF GIFFORD). 

Edited, with a Memoir, and some account of the Sheridan Family, 
by her son, THE MARQuEssS OF DUFFERIN AND AvA. With Por- 
trait. 8vo, $4.50. 

“With the exception of one work... no literature has passed through our 


hands this aa so charming a garment... . But if the exterior of the book is 
charming the contents are infinitely more so.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 


'A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 
By Prof. JAMEs SETH, Brown University. Crown 8vo, $2 50 net. 


(*,* A new and brilliant discussion of the real course of ethical thought ia 
ancient and modern times. 


D’ANVERS’ ELESENTARY HISTORY OF ART, ARCHI- 
TECTURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING. 

By Mrs. ArtHuR Bett (N. D’ANvgErs), author of “ The Art Guide to 

Europe.”’ Fourth edition, revised and brought up to date by the 


author. $3.75. 

“ With regard to the merits of the book itself, it may be said that it is compre- 
hensive and accurate. ... The matter is well arranged,and the facts are told with- 
out any attempt to fit them into preconceived theories.”’— Academy. 


GUIDE BOOKS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


gr tiem esdsegeaigecey mig — Murray’s Mediterranean, 2 vols., $8.40; Algeria, $4.80; 

“A worthy tribute to the genius of a great poet. It gives a truthful trauslati @ ‘ ‘ 

and proserves the flavor of the Latin’ ruta ae ag Spain, 2 vols., $8.00; Riviera, $2.40; Greece, 2 vols., 
$960. Baedeker’s Greece, Net $2.40; Lewer Egypt, 


NEW FICTION AND ESSAYS. 
The Burial of the Guns. Henry Kingsley’s Novels. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 12mo, {| Ravenshoe. 2 vols. 12mo, $2.00. 
$1.25. Austin Elliott. 12mo, $1.00. 
The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn 
12mo, $2.00. 
William Shakspere. 


A Study of Elizabethan Literature. 
By BARRETT WENDELL. 12mo, 
$1 75. 


John March, Southerner. 
By GEORGE W. CABLE. 12mo, $1.50. 


Musicians and [Music Lovers, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. fs W. F. 
APTHORP. 12mo, $1.50. 





Net $4.80; Upper Egypt. Net $3.00. Murray’s Egypt. 
$6.00; Constantinople, $3.00. Baedeker’s Southerm 
France, Net $2.70. Murray’s North Italy, $4.00: Cen- 
tral Italy, $2.40; South Italy, $450; Rome, $4.00. 
Baedeker’s North Italy, Net $2.40; Central Italy, 
Net $1.80; South Italy. Net $1.80; Palestime, Net $3.60. 
Murray’s Holy Land, $500. Marcet. Southern and 
Swiss Health Resorts. their climate and medieal 


aspect. $2 50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
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SPLENDID HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


5 The Boys’ Book of the Season. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE. §, Macbomata Oatnrs Bar babe: 


Over 2,000,000 Copies of Former Editions 


Sold. IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST COAST. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Nov. 9, 1893. 


“It is safe to say that this new edition probably is as nearly perfect 
as human learning and skill can render it at present. All its 


well-known departments are admirably made up.” 


Now Ready! The New Edition 


Philadelphia, June 9, 1894, 
From Sunday-School Times: 

“The ‘Oxford’ Bible has won so 
66 j r 99 great success, and now presents such #) of the sea. This new volume will find, as it certainly 
mprovements, that it will keepits firm deserves, a cordial weleome in every pastor’s study. 
hold. The publishers of chese Teach- } yi 


ers’ Bibles deserve unstinted praise for 
their appreciation of the needs of their 


OF THE 


i 


12mo, handsomely bound in cloth extra and fully 

illustrated, $1.50. 

A book that all boys will appreciate, and those in 
search of wholesome and entertaining reading for 
young people will find this in every way suitable. 

A Notable New Book. 


HEROES OF ISRAEL. © 
By WILLIAM G. BLAIRIE, D.D., LL. D., author of 
“A Manual of Bible History in Connection with 
the General History of the World.” With numer- 
ous illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 
“Asa delineator of Scripture biography, strong and 
ace thoroughly evangelical and scholarly, Dr. 
y. G. Blaikie has already been widely read on this side 


It ought to be placed in every church library, for such 
vigorous portrayals of character suggest themes of 


meditation of the highest promise to one inclined to be 


resents for superintendents and teachers during the 


| F 
1 Teachers’ Bibles constituents, and for their enterprise imaginative. These books make excellent and helpful 
9 in supplying these needs.” i 


‘i With New Helps, Maps and 
4 Illustrations. 


. 


bi Compilation of the Nine- 
i teenth Century. 


Containing many new features not OXFORD: 


found in other Teachers Bibles. 





100 Styles from $1.50 to $20.00. 


NEW LARGE TYPE BOOK JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Superbly Printed Edition in Long Primer Type. 


Size of Page only 7} x5} inches. 


Examine the Title Page and 
take no other. 


¥ 
* The Most Complete Biblical Every Genuine Copy has this im- 
print on bottom of title page. 





ag tne Charles S. Robinson, D. D., Pastor of 
N.Y. Presbyterian Church. 


STEP BY STEP THROUGH THE BIBLE. 
A Scripture History for Little Children. By 
Epita RALPH. With a Preface by Cunningham 
Geikie, D. D., LL. D. 

Part I. From the Creation to the Death of Joshua. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

Part lI. From the Death of Joshua to End of Old 
Testament. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. & Hustr 
LONDON: HENRY FROWOE, " Part III. The New Testament. Illustrated. 12mo, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE. AMEN CORNER. 


New Yor, 93, East I71m Stacer. 


cloth extra, $1.00. 

“Others have classified and sieapiined the Bible for 
the juvenile comprehension, but Miss Ralph excels the 
rest in the evidence she gives of her love for her work 
and for her readers.”’—New York Sun, August 19, 1894. 

“No sweeter, wiser, or most Christian story of the 
Scriptures could be given to a little child or read to it.” 
—Christian Commonwealth. 


KILGORMAN. 
A Story of Lreland in 1798. By TALBOT BAINES 
REED, author of ‘‘ Follow My Leader,” “‘ The Wil- 
loughby Captain,” etc. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


New Book by [iss ANNIE H. SMALL. 
SUWARTA, 


THE LARGEST TYPE TEACHERS’ BIBLE in the smallest compass yet made. | “ana Other Sketches of Indian Life. By Miss 


On fine white and the famous Oxford India paper at prices from $4.25 upwards. Also an 


edition in Small Pica Type. 


THE LARCEST TYPE TEACHERS’ BIBLE PUBLISHED. 
ASK FOR THE GENUINE “OXFORD” EDITION. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOUKSELLERS. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


“OXFORD” BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


33 East 17th Street (Union Square), New York. 


ANNIE H. SMALL, author of “ Life and Shade in 

Zenana Missionary Life,” etc. Beautifully illus- 

trated. 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 

Short sketches of some of the experiences and inci- 
dents of Zenana Missionary Life. 


MANK MARKSEN’S SECRET. 
A Story. By JESSIE ARMSTRONG, author of “ Dan’s 
Little Girl,” ‘A Shadow on the Threshold,” etc. 
12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, New York. 








SOME NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


Abbe Daniel (The). By ANDRE TueEuRIET., Illustrated, 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


Alhambra (The) and Sketch Book. Illustrated Edition. 2 vols., 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $6.00. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Illustrated Edition. 2 vols., cloth, 
gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$6.00. Popular Edition in one vol., $1.25. 


Booklets in New and Fancy Bindings. 21 vols., 12mo., 35 cents 
per vol. Six new volumes this season. 


Building of Character (The). By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D D. 
16mo, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white and gold, gilt edge, 
$1.25. Levant morocco, flexible, gilt edges, $2.50. 


Count of Monte Cristo (The). By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Illus- 
trated Edition. 2 vols., cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, 
gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. Popular Edition, 
complete in one vol., $1 25. 


Crowell’s Standard Library. 86 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00 per vol. Twenty-five new volumes added this season. 


Faber’s Hymns. With 50 illustrations, by L. J. Brip@Man. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25; white and gold, gilt top, $1.25. 


Famous Leaders Among Men. By SArau K. Boron. Illus- 
trated with portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


French Revolution (The). By TnoMAs CARLYLE. Popular Edi- 
tion, complete in one volume. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel. By ANNA H. and HuntiINnG- 
TON SMITH. New lilustrated Edition. 16mo, white and gold, 
gilt edges, $1.25. 


Handy Volume Classics. 44 vols., six styles binding, 75 cents to 
$2.25. Six new volumes added this season. 





Handy Volume Classics. Two volume sets in fancy bindings. 
gilt top, boxed, $2 00 per set. 


History of the Christian Church. By Prof. H. C, SuEeLpon. 
5 vouls., 8vo, $10.00 per set; $2.00 per vol. 


Life and Inventions of Thomas A. Edison. By W. K. L. and 
ANTONIA Dickson. With numerous illustrations. Quarto, 
cloth, gilt top, boxed, $4.50. 


Library Edition of Poets. 39 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 00 
per vol. Five new volumes this season, 


Milton’s Complete Poetical Works. Illustrated Edition. 2 vols , 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $6.00. ‘ 


Portrait Edition of Poets. 17 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, per 
vol., $1.75. 


Scott’s Complete Poetical Works. [Illustrated Edition. Intro- 
duction by Cas. EL1ior NorToN. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, g:It 
top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6 00. 


Sea and Land Stories. 10 vols., square 12mo, per vol., 50 cents. 


Socialism and Social Reform. By Ricnarp T. Ery, Ph. D., 
LL.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


Social Reform and the Chureh. By Joun R. Commons. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Three Musketeers (The). By ALEXANDRE DuMAS. With 250 
illustrations by Maurice Leloir. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 


Pelleas and Melisande. A drama by MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 
‘*the Flemish Shakespeare.’’ Translated by Erving Winslow. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Twenty-five Years of Scientific Progress. A series of lectures 
by WM. Norra Rice, Professor of Geology in Wesleyan 
University. 16mo, 75 cents. 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 


Holiday Books. 
Their Wedding Journey. 


By W. D. Howe.ts. Holiday Edition. Fully 
illustrated by CLIFFORD CARLETON, and bound in 
very attractive style. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


With a Biography of Omar Khayyam, and 56 
superb Lilustrations by ELIHU VEDDER. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $5.00. 


The Last Leaf. 


By OLIVER WENDELL Houmes. Popular Holi- 
day Edition. With a touching Prefatory Letter 
by Dr. Holmes and many illustrations. Crown 
3v0, $1.50. 


The Oliver Wendell 
Book. 


Selections from Dr. Holmes’s prose and poetry 
for Every Day of the Year. With a fine portrait. 
Attractively bound. 16mo, $1.00. 


An Island Garden. 
By CELIA THAXTER, author of “Among the Isles 
of Shoals,” etc. With twelve full-page Illustra- 
tions in color, and several smaller ones, by CHILDE 
HASSAM. 8v0, attractively bound, $4.00 net. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Holiday Edition. 
With numerous admirable Ltlustrations by A. B. 
Frost. Crown octavo, $2.00. 


Timothy’s Quest. 


A tine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. WiGG1N’s 
most popular stories. Very fully and artistically 
illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD, and attractively 
bound. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Little Mr. Thimblefinger and his 
Queer Country. 


A delightful book for young folks (and older 
ones). By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, author of 
‘the “Uncle Remus” books. Fully and charm- 
ingly illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD. Square 
8v0, $2.00 


In Sunshine Land. 


Poems for Young Folks. By Epirn M. THOMAs, 
author of “ Lyrics and Sonnets,” etc. Illustratea 
by KATHARINE PYLE. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, $1.50. 


When Molly was Six. 


A delightful story, simple, natural, engaging, and 
of charming litera quality. By ELizA ORNE 
WHITE, author of “ Winterborough.”’ With Lllus- 
trations by KATHARINE PYLE. An exquisite 
holiday book. Square 16mo, $1.00. 


The Favorite Series. 


Four beautiful books, including Mr. ALDRICH’s 
‘* Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories,’ Mr. HARTER’S 
‘*Luck of Roaring Camp,’’ Mr. WARNER’s “ Back- 
log Studies,” and Miss JEWET?’s ‘‘ Tales of New 
England.’ Each has an etched title-page and a 
portrait frontispiece. Tastefully bound in Holi- 
day style, $1.25 each; the set, in a box, $5.00. 


Holmes Year 


Poetry. 
Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


Complete in a new Cambridge Edition. With a 
biographical sketch, notes, index to titles and 
first lines, a portrait, and an engraving of Whit- 
tier’s Amesbury home. Uniform with the Cam- 
bridge Longfellow. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; 
wa gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
New Handy Volume Edition. With four por- 
traits ana a view of Whittier’s Oak Knoll home. 
Uniform with the Handy Volume Longfellow. 4 
vols., 16mo, $5.00; half calf, extra, gilt top, $9.75; 
full morocco, flexible, in fine leather box, $9.75; 
full calf, flexible, $12.75. 


Unguarded Gates, and Other Poems. 
By T. B. ALDRICH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A beautiful book containing the poems written by 
Mr. Aldrich in the last six years. 


Narragansett Ballads, with Songs 


and Lyrics. 


A tasteful book of thoughtful, refined, lyrical 
oems, by CAROLINE HAZARD, author of * College 
om,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


A Century of Charades. 


By WILLIAM BELLAMY. A hundred original 
charades, very ingenious in conception, worked 
out with remarkable skill, and many of them gen- 
uinely poetical. 18mo, $1.00. 


*,* For sale by ail Booksellers. 


The Bell-ringer of Angel’s, 





The Congregationalist 


Biography. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Life and Letters. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. With 
7 Portraits and Views. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00, 

A work which all admirers of the poet and all lovers 


of the man will welcome with peculiar gratitude. 


George William Curtis. 


An appreciative and admirable account of this 
knightly man and great citizen. Ky EDWARD 
CARY, in American Men of Letters Series. With 
a Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


Lucy Larcom. 
Life, Letters, and Diary. By Rev. DANIEL D. Ap- 
DISON. Witha fine new Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 
A book of great interest about one of the noblest of 
American women. 


Frances Power Cobbe. 

Her Autobiography. Witha portrait and a picture 

of her home. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

‘Miss Cobbe has something of interest in the form of 
letters or stories about all sorts of notable people, includ- 
ing Mill, Darwin, Tennyson, Browning, Dean Stanley, 
Cardinal Manning, Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Kemble, Lady 
Byron, Mrs. Stowe, Mary Somerville, Dr. Jowett, W. R. 
Greg and many others.’’—-London Telegraph. 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by FRANK 
B. SANBORN. Uniform with the Riverside Edition 
of Thoreau’s Works. With a full Index. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Maria Edgeworth. 
Life and Letters. Including letters and views of 
Scott, Lady Byron, Hallam, Madame de Staél, 
Necker, Duc de Broglie, and many other celebri- 
ties. By AuGustrus J.C. HARE. With Portrait 
and View of her home. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00, 


Sir Walter Scott. 
Familiar Letters. With a fine Steel Portrait of 
Scott and an Autographic Plan of Abbotsford, 
2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 
“In perusing these fascinating pages, we seem to live 
Sir Walter’s life over again along with him.”’—London 


Telegraph. y : 
Fiction. 
Philip and his Wife. 


A powerful novel, written with great art and 

charm, and inspired by a lofty purpose. By Mrs. 

DELAND, author of “‘ John Ward, Preacher,” “ Sid- 

ney,” “The Old Garden,” “ Littie Tommy Dove,” 

ovat Story ofa Child.” [Third Edition.| 16mo, 
1.25. 


The Story of Lawrence Garthe. 


A very bright and engaging novel of New York 
life, though not a society novel. By ELLEN OLNEY 
KIRK, author of * fhe Story of Margaret Kent,” 
‘*Ciphers,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sweet Clover: A Romance of the 


White City. 
A charming love story, inwoven with phases of 
the Great Fair. By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, 
author of “ Next Door,” “Dr. Latimer,’ ‘ Miss 
Bagg’s Secretary,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Coeur d’Alene. 
A dramatie account of riots in the Coeur d’ Alene 
mines in 1892, with an engaging love story. By 
MARY HALLOCK FoorR, author of “John Bode- 
win’s Testimony,” ‘‘ The Led-Horse Claim,” “ In 
Exile,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Chase of Saint Castin, and Other 


Tales. 
A book of very dramatic stories, mostly based on 
historical incidents. By Mrs. CATHERWOOD, au- 
thor of “The Lady of Fort St. John,” “ Old Kas- 
kaskia,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Danvis Folks. 
A very readable story of Vermont life and cus- 
toms, including stories of hunting, fishing and 
** bees,” with no little humor. By ROWLAND E. 
ROBINSON, author of ** Vermont,” in the Ameri- 
can Commonwealths Series. 16mo, $1.25. 


and 
Other Stories. 


A new volume of Bret Harte’s inimitable stories. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Three Boys in an Electrical Boat. 


A thoroughly interesting and exciting story of the 
adventures of three boys, who learned a great 
deal, practically, of the wonders of electricity. By 
JOHN TROWBRIDGE, Protessor in Harvard Univer- 
aity, and author of The Electrical Boy.” 1i6mo, 
$1.00. 





Sent postpaid, on receipt oy price, 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Essays. 
Childhood in Literature and Art. 


With some Observations on Literature for Chil 
drea. A book of high critical character and inter- 
est, studying the meaning of the appearance and 
disappearance of childhood as a subject for story, 
poetry and art in Greece, Rome, Judea, in the 
Middle Ages, andin modern times. By HORACE E. 
SCUDDER, autbor of “Men and Letters,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Talk at a Country House. 


Interesting imaginary conversations, at an Eng- 
lish country house, on famous Englishmen, Eng- 
lish society, politics and literature, Assyrian in- 
scriptions, etc. By Sir EDWARD SrRACHEY. With 
a portrait and engraved title-page. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


Master and Men: 


The Sermon on the Mountain practiced on the 
Piain. A thoughtful book, contrasting current 
Christianity with that of Christ, and illustrating 
the Beatitudes by the lives of Moses, Paul, George 
Fox, General Gordon and George Macdonald. 
Bv Rev. Dr. W. KB. WriGHT, author of “Ancient 
Cities” and ** The World to Come.’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Religious Progress. 


A small book on a large subject, treated with 
admirable learning, rare breadth of view and a 
finely tolerant spirit. By A. V.@. ALLEN, author 
of * The Continuity of Christian Thought.” 16mo, 
$1.00. 


Occult Japan: The Way of the Gods. 


A book of great interest on the Shinto faith of 
Japan, from careful study and personal observa- 


tion. By PERCIVAL LOWELL, author of “ Noto,” 
“The Soul of the Far East,” ete. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


Pushing to the Front; 


Or, Success under Difficulties. By Or1IsoN Swett 
MARDEN. With 24 excellent portraits of Famous 
Persons. Crown &vo, $1.50. 

An irresistible kind of book, showing by vigorous 
statement and most abundant and various anecdotes 
how victory may be gained over obstacles and success 
achieved by pluck, will and persistency Every one, 
especially every young person, who wishes to reach the 
“front,” should read this book. Jt is admirably suited 
fora Holiday gift. 


Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. 


A work of great interest on the less known por- 
tions and customs of Japan. By LAFCADIO 
HEARN. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $4 00. 
“ A very great book.”’—New York Times. 


The Pearl of India. 


An informing and very readable book about Cey- 
lon. By M. M. BALLOU, author of * Due East,” 
‘Due West,” “ Due North,” “ Due Seuth,” * Un- 
der the Southern Cross,” ‘* Equatorial America,” 
“The New Eldorado,” *“*Aztec Land,” ** The Story 
of Malta,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Riverby. 
A volume of eighteen charming outdoor papers 
on flowers, eggs, birds, mountains, prairies and 
other appetizing subjects, treated with great 
freshness and insight. By JoHN BURROUGHS, au- 
thor of “Wake Robin,” “Signs and Seasons,” 
ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


From Blomidon to Smoky, and 


Other Papers. 


A book of observation in the Provinces and else- 
where. By the late FRANK BOLLES, author of 
“Land of the Lingering Suow” and “At the 
North of Bearcamp Water.” 16mo, $1.25. 


A Florida Sketch Book. 


A charming outdoor book on things observed 
in Florida. By BrRApFoRD TorkkEy, author of 
“ Birds in the Bush,” “A Rambler’s Lease,” and 
“The Foot-path Way.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Tuscan Cities. 
By W. D. Howes. New Edition, from new 
plates, uniform with bis novels. 12mo, $1.50. 
This edition brings into uniform style with Mr. How- 
ells’s novels a delightful book about Florence, Siena, 
Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja, Prato and Fiesole. 


Fagots for the Fireside. 


One hundred and fifty Games for Fireside and 
Field. By LucreTIA P. HALE. Enlarged edi- 
tion, including twenty-nine New Games, with in- 
structions for Golf. 12mo, $1.25. 


by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. 


By IAN MACLAREN. §$1 25. 

“ The book is destined toa great, a long-enduring and 
an enviable popularity.”—r. Robertson Nicoll, Editor of 
the Bookman. 

* There is not a page you want to oy J tor weariness. 
. .. An originel humor and a very rare truthfulness are 
en them all, and nearly all have beauty and distine- 
tion.”—Prof. G. Adam Smith. 

“One thing is certain—that lan MacLaren has made 
his mark.”— The Daily Chronicle. 


A Tale of Two Cities. 


Hlustrated. By CHARLES DICKENS. With more 
than 50 drawings and 8 full-page photogravures 
by Edmund H. Garrett. 2 vols., 16mo, gilt top, 
$3.50. 

Mr. Garrett’s illustrations have been pronounced the 
best work he has yet done. A combination of mechan- 
ical and artistic excellence makes this one of the most 
attractive books recently printed in America. 


The Land of the Sphinx. 


By G. MONTRARD, author of “Among the Moors,” 
etc. With nearly 200 illustrations by the author. 
&vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Brilliant and graphic with both pen and pencil, Mr. 
Montbard has described Egyptian life and character- 
fwed its various phases and aspects with vivid power 
and picturesqueness. 


Mrs, Oliphant’s New Novel. 


A House in Bloomsbury. 


Second edition. $1.25. 

“The best story she has written since ‘ Lady Jane.’ '"’— 
The Athenxum. 

“ Far above the fiction of the day.”—The Speaker. 

“ Fresh and original.”— St. James's Garette. 


Kitty Alone. 


By S. BARING-GOULD. A novel of remarkable power 
and vigor. 12mo, $1.25. 


Mists. 


ANEW NOVEL by FLETCHER BATTERSHALL, whose 
notable novel, ‘A Daughter of This World,” pub- 
Nshed last fall, attracted an attention accorded to 
few first stories. It is a delightfully romantic 
love story, laid among the piquant scenes and 
characters of Bar Harbor. 12mo, $1.25. 


A New Volume by Mr. Mabie. 


My Study Fire. 
Second Series. 

By HaMILTON WRIGHT MABIK. With three por- 
traits in photogravure. Gilt top, 16mo, $1.50. 
Also a new edition of Mr. Mabie’s previous books, 
Fiy Study Fire, Under the Trees, Short Studies 
in Literature, Essays in Literary Interpretation, 
per set, boxed, $7.50. 


The Early Public Life of 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


By A. F. Ropsins. With portraits. $1.50. 

So little is known of the early life of this remarkable 
statesman that this record of his youth and parlament- 
ary apprenticeship cannot fail to be of strong interest, 
as well as of historic value and importance. 


*.* Write for Our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


149-151 Fifth Ave., Cor. of 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


Old New England 


Is most delightfully depicted in one of those books 
which do not die or even grow old — HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’s ‘‘ Norwood: or, Village Life in New 
England,’’ the great preacher’s only novel. 

“ To New England it will be a joy forever, her fairest 
monument the filial labor of her most affectionate and 
gifted artist "—N. ¥. Times. 

* Fragrant with the genuine raciness of the New Eng- 
land soil.”"— The Jndependent. 

“Asa story flavored thoroughly with the essentially 
New England spirit, in its best and most characteristic 
estate, the book has a merit that surpasses most, if not 
all, competitors.’’— Congregationalist. 

*,.* Popular edition, cloth, $1.25. All Booksellers or 
matled by the Publishers. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


W. F. DRAPER, Andover, Mass., 


Offers during November and December Buttman’s 
and Winer’s New Testament Greek Grammars at 
greatly reduced—about half prices, viz.: Buttman, 
$1.50: Winer, $2.00. Send for particulars. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


For all grades. Apply to Teachers’ Co-operative Asso- 
siation, 3% Bromfield St, Boston. Send for Manual. 











F. B, SPAULDING, Manager. 





‘Yne Congregationalist 
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Thomas Hardy’s 


GREAT SERIAL STORY, ENTITLED 


THE SIMPLETONS 


| December (Christmas) Number 


- Harper’s Magazine 


The Show-Places of Paris, by Richarp HAkrpING 
Davis; The Evolution of the Country Club, by 
Caspar W. Wuitney; An Arabian Day and Night, 
by PouLTNEY BIGELOW; Six Short Stories, and 100 
illustrations are among the many other attractions 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 
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‘To be called 


HEARTS INSURGENT 


in subsequent numbers 


BEGINS IN THE 


OF 
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A Subscription by the Year, $4 00. 
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Nora Perry's New Book, 
Hope Benham. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. By Nora Perry, 
author of “Another Flock of Girls,” “A 
Bosebud Garden of Girls,’”’ etc. With 8 
full-page illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 
itme. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 

“A healthy, hearty story. and one that young 
readers--and older ones, too--will find of fascinat- 
ing interest. Boys as well as girls figure pleasantly 
in the book.”’--Boston Transcript. 


‘Miss Perry knows girls as Hughes knows boys, and 
her books are as wholesome as ‘School Days at 
Rugby.’ ’’—Boston Herald. 


“A pure, clean, wholesome, healthy, helpful book. 
‘It will bea girl's favorite.’ "’— Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 


Three Heroines 
of New England Romance. 


i. PRISCILLA. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


il. AGNES SURRIACE. 
By ALICE BROWN, 


ill. MARTHA HILTON. 
By LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


THEIB TRUE STORIES, with Notes on 
the Towns in which they lived — Plymouth, 
Marblehead and Portsmouth, and 87 Illus- 
trations from drawings by Edmund M. Gar- 
rett. 12mo. Cloth, extra, 82 00. 


A charming volume, dealing with the courtship and 
marriage of three famous beauties of old colonial times 
illustrated with pictures of New England landscape, 
colonial houses, costumes of old time, Puritan men, and 
pretty Puritan »women, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 








a ed 
HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE 


Topical Reading, 
By J.N. LARNED, ex-Pres’t Am, Library Ass’a. 


Giving History on All Topics in the 
Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. 


“An unlocked treasury of History.”—Pree Piske. 
Albion College. 

“The almost incomparable usefulness of this book.’ 
—Albert Shaw. 

“The must interesting encyclopedia that I believe 
has appeared,”— Prof. Bemis, Chicago University. 

“A laree pert of the most precious historical treas- 
ures.”—Dr. T. Harris, U.S. isst of Bd 7 

“To my thinking, every family that wishes to be well 
informed, or to keep its knowledge of History bright, 
especially where there are young - in the house, 
would do well to own and study this splendid work.””— 
George Parsons Lathrop. 

“It gives far more of the fruits of original research 
and the first hand juduments of Jeading thinkers than 
any other book I know of.”— Forrest Morgan, Hartford, Ct 

“It supplies what no encyclopedia known to me can 
give.”"— Mellen Chamberlain. 

“TI believe it will prove one of the most valuable refer- 
ence books in existence "—John Fiske. 

“This book is a downright royal road to learning.’’— 
Sidney S. Rider, Providence, R. I. 

“The historic maps are superior in study and suazer. 
ing to any hitherto published in our country.”—Pres. 
C. D. Hartranft, Hartford, Ct. 





Sold only by Subscription. Agents Wanted. 


C. A. NICHOLS 6O., PY sr ringtiera, atase. 


CHARLES JACOBUS, Gen’! Ageat, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES MASTERED IN 10 WEEKS. 


Part I. (3 Lessons) either language, sent for 26c. 
MEISTERSCHAFT BUREAU. Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
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The Congregationalist 


FOR THE LIBRARY AND 


THE JEROME BANNERS. 
Joy Banner 
Rest Banner 
Every-Day Banner 
What Will the Violets Be? 


Maeb of the four Banners consists of four panels or 
eards, size of each card 5x74 inches, beautifully dec- 
erated in colofs and gold, attached by interlaced rib- 
bons. These cards contain appropriate selections 
trom celebrated authors in fancy lettering, and each 
banner is i: closed in its own envelope, decorated in 
eolors and gold to match the contents. 

Designed an’ Edited by IRENE E. JEROME. Price 50 
cents each Banner. The Four Banners in neat case 


In the King’s Country. 
A Christian Endeavor Story. 

By AMANDA M DOUGLAS, author of “ Larry,” “ Bethia 
Wray’s New Name,” “In Trust,” “Whom Kathie 
Married,” “Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom,” “Stephen 
Dane,” etc. $1.50. 


THE HOUSEHOLD BOOKLETS, HYMNS 
AND PO 


De 


Printed on fine cut paper, beautifully illustrated, and 
attractively bound in antique paper with design in 
silver. Twelve kinds. Size 5x74 inches. Price 25 
cents each. 

Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night. 

That Glorious Song of Old. Gray's Elegy. 

Ring Out, Wild Bellis, Nearer, My God, to Thee. 

My Faith Looks Up to Thee. Home, Sweet Home. 

it Was the Calm and Silent Night. Abide with Me. 

The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 

O, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud? 

The convenient size, low price and choice selection 

of gubjects will were very attractive to those who 

wish inexpensive tokens for the Holidays, Easter, Sun- 
day Schools, and many other purposes. 


Our Colonial Homes. 

By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of * Old Landmarks 
of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in American History,” 
ete. Illustrated by twenty large half-tone engrav 
in New Edition. Full gilt. Gilt edges. Size 7}x 
liginehes. Boxed. $2.50. 


I Have Called You Friends. 
a 4 IRENE E. JEROME, author of “One Year’s Sketch 


ook.” Chastely illuminated in Missal style. De- 
paces. Size 


Rock of Ages. 


signs incvulorand gold Beautiful cove 
7x1@inches. New Edition. Boxed. 8% 








The New England Country. 


Text and illustrations by (CLIFTON JOHNSON. Contain- 
ing over 100 views of New Enyland scenery and life. 
Size ij xll}inches. New Edition. Cloth. Gilt edges, 
Boxed. $2.50. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 
*Lisbeth Wilson, 


A DAUGHTER OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE HILL8s. By 
Mrs. HENRY W. BLAIR. Cloth. $1.50. 


Because I Love You. 
A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Edited by ANNA 
E., Mack. White and gold, $1.50 
“ This grouping of the best epee of the best poets, 
in its beautiful dress, is a veritable . 


casket of gems,’’— 
Inter- Ocean. 
Sirs, Only Seventeen! 
By VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND, author of many popular 
novels, $1.50. 


Back Country Poems, 
By SAM WALTER Foss. Illustrated. $1.50. 


A Hill-Top Summer. 


as | author of “A Spinster’s Leaflets.” Illustrated with 
nalf-tone vignettes. $1.25. 


The Honeycombs of Life. 


A Series of Sermons. By Rev. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, 
D.D. $2.00. 


The Age of Fable, 

Or Beauties of Mythology. By THOMAS BULFINCH. 
Upwards of one hundred pages adaed to the 1894 edi- 
tion. $2.50. 

Library Catalogue. 


A Book for Keeping Record of Books, Prints and Manu- 
scripts. #1 50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ AWERICAN HISTORY 
STORIES. 


Four volumes in box. Cloth. Illustrated. Per vol- 
ume, $1.00. Any volume sold separately. 
Stories of American History. By N.S. DopGE. 
Stories of the Civil War By A. F. BLAISDELL. 
Noble Deeds of Our Fathers, As Toid by Soldiers 
of the Kevolution. By H.C. WaTsonN. 
The Boston Tea Party, and Other Stories of the 
Revolution. By H. C. WATSON. 


Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of price. Our illustrated catalogue 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


For your Sunday School get ‘the best.” 





3 tt PILGRI 


Samples free to Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers. 


Six grades: the Teacher, Senior, 
Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 
THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, as applied in this Seri:s of International 
Ss Lesson Helps, has proved very popular. The Lesson Questions and The Word 
if and Phrase Studies are worthy of special notice, while 7i¢ Lesson Work for 
the Week, Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a yy study of the 
lesson, KINDERGARTEN METHODS applied to primary Sunday school teaching in the P: 


Course I. 
INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON 


A two years’ course, published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 
1894. Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture VCards. 
The first year covers the Bible history from the Creation to the coronation 
of Saul; the second year traces the history of the Israelites from the begin- 
ning of the kingdum until the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 

is Courses II. and III. follow the eutline method, taking large portions 
of Sertgtave ina os go lesson and souaying, thet historically rather than textually. The arrange- 
ch lesson is handled in such a way as to give just 


In fifty-two lessons. 
Course Il. complete in one volume. 
LIFE OF CHRIST. Lesson Picture Cards. 
Course Ill. 


HISTORY OF 
ISRAE 


ment of the material is chronolegical. 
the help absolutely necessary, and no more. 


In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) 


Bible 
Studies 


Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 


grim Teacher. 


Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and 





Little Pilgri 
3 ex’ PAPERS #8 
School The Wellspring 


One or all of these papers free for one month to schools not now taking them. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM, edited by Miss Burnham, 


lesson, and two pages to pictures and stories. 


and will appeal more than ever to its very large an 


THE MAYFLOWER, under the editorial management of Mrs. Julia M. Boynton, was first issued in 
188K, and at once established itself in popular favor. It reaches the younger children with its large 
pictures and short stories in clear, boid type. Steady growth of circulation during 1894, 


THE WELLSPRING. Established in 1844. Willis Boyd Allen, the well-known and popular writer, 


is the editor. His work is done with keen literary insight and a wide sympathy with ana 
knowledge of what will interest and instruct young people. Increasing cireulati 


During 1894, the panic year, a 
material increase has been made of the Pilgrim Periodicals is this 
in the circulation of the Pilgrim continued growth in popular favor. 
Periodicals. The combined average 9 They should be in every ig 
A 1895. 


eirculation for the year being over 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


gives two pages each week to the porn | school 
ped gate ny for e 


1895 will have many new features 


faithful constituency. 


on during 1894, 


The best argument for the use 


tional Sunday School during 
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THE HOPE. 


STORIES FOR OUR DAUGHTERS. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $4.00 per set. 
Mollie Miller. By Errik W. MERRIMAN. §1.26. 
The Conways. By Errik W. MERRIMAN. $1.25. 
How Marjorie Helped. By M. CARROLL, #$1.. 
Derothy’s Experience. By ADELINE TRAFTON 
KNOX $1.00, 
Four charming stories for girls by authors of estab- 
lished reputation. 
A NEW “LITTLE PRUDY” SERIES. 
LITTLE PRUDY’S CHILDREN. 
The first volume is 
Wee Lucy. 


By SOPHIE MAY, author of “ Little Prudy Stories,” 
‘Dotty Dimpie series,” “* Little Prudy’s Flyaway Se- 
ries,” “ klaxie Frizzle Stories,” * Quinnebassett Sto- 
ries.” 75 cents. 


Mollie Miller. 
By EFrrik W. MERRIMAN, author of “The Conways.” 
A yood story for giris, $1.25. 
WAR OF 1812 STORIES. 
The Search for Andrew Field. 


y Rev. EveRetTT T. TOMLINSON. Eight full-page 
drawings. $1.50. 


THE HAZELWOOD STORIES. 
Little Miss Faith. 
The Story of a Country Week at Falcon’s Height. By 
GRACE LE BARON. 75cents. 
OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BUOKS. 
Asiatic Breezes, or Students on the Wing. By 
OLIVER OPTic. Price $1.25. 
The Second Series of 


All-Over-the-World Library. 


as OLIVER OpTic. Four Books with many Illustra- 
fons. Each $1.25. 


The Young Navigators. Up and Down the Nile. 
American Boys Afloat. Asiatic Breeres. 


The Blue and the Gray—on Land. 


Brother Againat Brother, or, the Civil War on the 
Border. By OLIVER UpTiIc. In blue and gray cloth, 
gilt side. Illustrated, $1.50. 


Boys’ Own Guide to visi Tackle-Making, 
and Fish-Breeding. Ky JOHN HARRINGTON 
KEENE. Iliustrated, $1.50. 


mailed free to any address. 


OUR NEW BOOKS 


COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE. 
By Rev J. B. R. WALKER. 8vo, pp. 980, 
cloth, $2.00; half leather, $3.00., 


One alphabet for all words. 50,000 more references 
than Cruden’s. Based on the Authorized Version. 


THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By Rev. Morton Dexter. Price $1.25. 


The essential fact« given in a way both scholarly and 
popular. Especially vatuable for Scrouby Ciubs. 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS for 1895. 
Sermons on the Internut oval S. 8. Lessons. 
Twentieth Series. Price $1.25. 

Fully up tothe high standard of previous years. 

FATHER EELLS. 

By Rev. Myron Exzxtis, D.D. Price $1.25. 


Among home missionary pioneers the name of Cush- 
ing Eells stands next to that of the martyr Whitman. 
The story of his life is of great value and interest. 


THE DAYS OF PRINCE MAURICE, 
By Mary O. Nuttine, author of * William 


the Silent.”’ Price $1.50. 


The history of the last years of the war in which the 
Netherlands threw off the yoke of Spain related in a 
lear and interesting manner. 


FANNY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By Mrs. M. E. Drake. Price $1.25. 


ee ** was a home missionary horse. The story is 
a picturesque one, abounding in vivid description. 


ST. ROCKWELLS’ LITTLE BROTHER. 


By Mrs. Harriet A CHEEVER. Price $1.50. 


GARRET GRAIN. 


By Mrs Frank LEE. Price $1.25. 
ENDEAVOR CHRIS. 

By IsaABELLA T. Hopkins. Price $1.50. 
JACKY LEE; His Lessons Out of School. 


By Mrs. Harriet A, CHEEVER. Price $1 25. 


SNOWED IN. 
By Wiu1s Boyp ALLEN. Price $1.00. 


THE DOTTY SERIES. 6 vols. Price $2.00. 


By Kate W. and Erskine M. HAMILTON. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


ROBTON AND CHICAGO. 
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THE NEW 


“FAVORITE” COLLECTIONS. 





Volumes made up of musical compositions, both new and old, whose 
merit and popular qualities have won the affections of all lovers of music. 


** Favorite Collection of Songs.” 
* Favorite Collection of Piano Music.” 
j Favorite Collection of Waltzes.’’ 
é * Favorite Collection of Dance Music.” 
*Favorite Collection of Marches and Galops.”’ 
* Favorite Collection of Vocal Duets.” 
100 pageseach. In exquisitely designed covers. Per volume, 50 cents postpaid. 


New Volumes in the “ROYAL” SERIES. 


‘Royal Collection Instrumental Guitar Music.” 


The most complete and excellent collection of instrumental 
80 pages. 82 pieces. 


Just out, 
ruitar music ever published for anything like the price. 
{andsome covers. 50 cents. 


‘*Royal Collection Vocal Guitar Music.”’ 


Just out. 42 fine songs, old and new, arranged for the guitar. 
nating collection. 80 pages. Handsome covers. 50 cents. 


A fasci- 


** Royal Four Hand Collection.” 


Thirty-eight charming piano duets from the best modern sources. Easy, 
bright, and with abundance of variety. Handsome covers. 50 cents. 


‘‘Royal Collection Reed Organ Music.”’ 


Fifty-seven of the most pleasing and excellent examples of recent music 
for the parlor organ—waltzes, marches, operatic selections, etc. Handsome 
covers. 50 cents. 


‘COLLEGE SONGS.”’ 


Most popular college collection ever published. Over 300,000 sold. Heavy 
paper, 50 cents; cloth gilt, $1.00. 


Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





“College Songs for Cirls.”’ 
The best songs sung in the leading colleges for women. 
paper, $1.00. 


“The New Harvard Song Book.” 


All the new Harvard songs of the last four years, with some old favorites. 


92 pages. Heavy paper, $ 
* GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG.” 


A new revised and greatly enlarged edition of a famous book. 
glossary of Scotch dialect terms, and abundant historical and Siegvantinel 
notes. Handsome cover, with portrait of Robert Burns. Paper, $1.00 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


“The World’s Fair Collection of Patriotic Songs and Airs 
of Different Nations.” 


The book coutains, besides the songs, national hymms and melodies (vocal 
and instramenta}), interesting biographical sketches of the composers, and 
valuable bits of information concerning the origin of the pieces. Handsome 
title, with flags of the nations. Heavy paper, 50 cents. 


‘*‘MINSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEW.” 


102 songs. The most popular minstrel collection extant. Piano (or Organ) 
accompaniment. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


“COWEN'S SONGS FOR CHILDREN.” BY F. H. COWEN. 


Eight charming songs for children, by a writer who needs no introduc- 
tion. Heavy paper, 50 cents. 
9 
‘“‘A Flower Cycle. 


12 exquisite songs of flowers, by GEORGE W. CHADWICK and ARLO BATEs, 
the poet. Heavy paper, $1 


“GERMANY’S FAMOUS COMPOSERS.” 


By ALICE MAuD ALLEN. A dainty little book of biography. Bound in 
white and gold cloth and especialiy appropriate for Christmas. Cloth, $1.00. 


Heavy 


Send for * Of Interest to Music Lovers,’’ telling all about 


music books for Christmas. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453 to 463 Washington Street. 


New York: C. H. DITSON & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia: J. E. DITSON & CO. 





» known. 





quarter of a million homes. 


American Organ. 
record of sales. 


SEND 


FOR 








Just One Point. 


About the purchase of an Organ. 
have decided to buy an Organ, would you not 
rather have one of world-wide reputation than any 
make which is comparatively unknown? 

For half a century th ESTEY Organ 
has been famous all over the world. 
and Asia, in Africa and Australia, it 1s widely 
In this country the name “ Estey” has 
for fifty years been synonymous with fine music. 
The sweet notes me the ESTEY Organ have resounded in over a 


In selecting an ESTEY you are choosing the most popular 
No other instrument has attained such a_ high 
Yet you pay nothing extra for its name or reputation. 
OUR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. 


If you 


In Europe 


FREE. 
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alestinc and The Nile. 


The proprietors of the The Congregationalist, believing that many of its con- 
stituency will appreciate an opportunity of this kind, have arranged for a comprehensive 
Tour of the Orient, which will offer unusual advantages to those who wish to make 
the trip under the most favorable circumstances. 


Will accompany the party. The number will be limited and the membership will be 
under Dr. Dunning’s personal supervision, thus insuring a congenial and mutually 
agreeable company. 


The Business Management 


Date of Departure and Steamer. 


Route. 


The Cost of the Trip. 





113 Broadway, New York. 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Congregationalist 


ORIENTAL TOUR. 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


(Editor-in-chief of The Congregationalist) 





Of the Tour has been placed in the hands of Messrs. Henry Gaze & Sons 
of London, New York and Boston. One or more of their most experienced con- 
ductors will accompany the party throughout the trip. In Palestine the camping 
equipment will be unusually complete, and the dragomans the most efficient 
men in their line. 


The. party will sail from New York on the S. 8S. Normannia, German Mediter- 
ranean Service, 16 February, 1895, for Naples direct. Ample accommodations 
have already been engaged upon this magnificent steamer, thus securing choicely 
located staterooms for the entire party. 


We shall be prepared to send full particulars regarding The Congregational- 
ist’s Tour to all who may desire them in a few days. Briefly the itinerary is 
this: Landing at Naples the party will proceed to Rome, where several days will 
be spent; thence via Brindisi to Alexandria and Cairo, with a week’s stay in 
the latter city. Following this, a three weeks’ trip on the Nile to the First 
Cataract on one of Gaze’s new excursion steamers. Then via Port Said to Jaffa, 
where the Camp will be organized for the month in Palestine and Syria. This 
includes several days at Jerusalem, and ample time at all points of historic inter- 
est—Bethlehem, The Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, Mount Hermon, Damascus, 
Baalbec, Beirut. From the latter beautiful seaport the party will proceed by 
Messageries Service to Smyrna and,.Ephesus, Rhodes, Corfu and The Pirzus, 
the séaport of Athens—at the latter city several days will be spent. The route 
will then be by a iarge steamer of the Austrian Lloyds to Constantinople, 
thence after a week’s stay via the Danube, Vienna, Paris, London and South- 
ampton to New York. 

After completing the Palestine Trip, an alternative route will be arranged for 
those obliged to make a shorter trip than the one planned above. 


No effort has been made to arrange a cheap trip. A tour of this kind, involving 
so much sight-seeing, rapid traveling and such an exceptional experience to the 
average person as several weeks of camping, should be planned with every regard 
to convenience and comfort. We have aimed to make a tour, therefore, which 





shall be complete in every detail, insuring the maximum amount of comfort at a | 
reasonable cost. Some option will be allowed as to route as above suggested, 


thus modifying the figures for the trip. Full particulars on application. 
| 
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The Christmas Number of 
Scribner's Magazine is published 
today. 

It is interesting to read and 
beautiful to look at. 

The contents: 


THREE FRONTISPIECES: 
The Grasshopper and the Ant. 
Drawn by A. B. Frost 
Primavera. A Study by ALBERT LyNcuH. 
Cast Shadows. Printed by EMILE FRIANY. 
[Selected by Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
Srom Types of Contemporary Painting.) 


McAndrews’ Hymn. By RupyARD KIPLING. ILl- 
lustrations by Huward Pyle 


The [Matrimonial Tontine Benefit Association. A 
Story. ROBERT GRANT. Illustrations by A. B. 
Wenzell. 


George Frederick Watts, R.A., by Cosmo MoNnK- 
HOUSE. Illustrations from paintings. 


A Modern Sir Galahad, Poem by HANNAH PaAR- 
KER KIMBALL, 


The [Mantle of Osiris. Story by WALTER LAUNT 
PALMER. 


A Primer of Imaginary Geography. By BRranper 
MATTHEWS. Illustrations by Oliver Herford, 


The Woodcutter’s Hut. By AncuiBpaLp LAMPMAN. 
Illustrations by Frank French. 


An Old Sorrow. Poem by DororaeA LUMMIS 


By Special Invitation. A Railroad Story by FRrAn- 
CIs LYNDE 


The Story of a Path. Story by H.C. BuNNER, II- 
lustrations by A. B. Frost. , 


Minnehaha. Story by EVA WILDER MCGLASSON 
John March, Southerner. GEORGE W. CABLE. 


Cast Shadows. Painted by EMILE FrtantT. PHILipe 
GILBERT HAMERTON. With portrait, 


The Point of View. ‘ 
The Christmas Peace of Mind—Dr. Holmes asa 
Civilizer—Dr. Holmes and Boston, 


Apropos of the completion of 
the new buildings now entirely 
occupied by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, a history of the house 
from 1846 to 1894 is published 
in this number, with attractive 
illustrations. 

The Christmas cover is orna- 
mented by a design by Alfred 
Brennan. 


Price 25 Cents 


Subscriptions for Scribner’s Magazine for 1895 
should be sent now. Price $3.00 a year. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 








The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1649. 


Published every Thursday. 
Per Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
If PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.0. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s adc ress, as 
printed upon the paper. If a apes receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 


| DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued antil there 


“sa The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston; | 


Or the Business Managers of the Tour, | 


Henry Gaze & Sons, 


is a specific order to stop, in connection witb which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription 


ADVERTISING KATES.—2) cents per aguce line each in 
sertion, l4 lines to the inch; 114 inches to the column. 
Inscounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-cluas mail. Composition by Thomas Tod/ 
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MACMILLAN &.CO.’S 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


New Illustrated and Popular Holiday Books. 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 








THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS REPRESENTED IN ART. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, author of “The Life of Christ,” “Seekers after God,” etc. With 






























WCopyright 1854 by George Adien.J 
From “ Pride and Prejudice.” 


numerous Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, $6.00. 


es ey tohrable 


English want.”—Times (London). 


More Memories. 


America. 


Illustrated. 


A Tale of Bar Harbour. 
ings and photographs. 





gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 


* 
bound in Buckram. 


JANE AUSTEN ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


By JANE AUSTEN. With Preface by George Saintsbury and 100 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, or edges uncut, uniform with “Cranford,” “‘Shakespeare’s England,” “Our Village,” etc., 


$2.25. 


«*, Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, on Hand-made paper, Super Royal 8vo, $18 00, net. 


Gulliver’s Travels. 

With Introduction by Henry Craik, ©.B., and 100 
Illustrations by C. E, Brock. Crown 8vo, gilt, or 
edges uncut, $2.00, 

*", Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, Super Royal 

§vo, printed on Hand-made paper, bound in Buckram. 


The Fables of AZsop. Selected. 
Told anew and their History traced, by JOSEPH 
JACOBS, with about 300 ['lustrations by Richard 
Heighway. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 
x* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, Super Royal 
8vo, printed on Hand-made paper, boundin Buckram. 


NEW BOOK BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 
THE MEANING OF HISTORY AND OTHER HISTORICAL PIECES. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, author of “ The Choice of Books,” etc. Large 12mo, gilt top, $2.25. 


William Winter’s New Book. 
Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson. 


Together with some account of his Ancestry, and of 
the Jefferson Family of Actors. By WILLIAM 
WINTER, author of “The Life and Art of Edwin 
Booth.” With 16 Illustrations, including his 
Latest Photographs, also several Portraits in 
Character. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 

Also an edition printed throughout on English 

Hand-made plate-paper. Limited to 200 copies. 

Price in box, $6.00, net. 





A Sumptuous Art Work. Profusely Illustrated. 


Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen. 
Their Work and Methods. A Study of the Art of 

Today, witb Technical Suggestions. By JOsErH 

PENNELL. New and enlarged edition. 

With nearly 400 Illustrations, inc'uding many Ex- 
amples from Original Drawings by Sir F. Leighton, 
Sir J. E. Miltais, Sir F. Burne Jones, E. Pinwell, 
F. Walker, W. North, E. A. Abbey, Holman Hunt, 
A. Parsons, Aubrey Beardsley, etc. Printed on 
J. Dickinson & Co.’s Art Paper, 4to, bound in Buck- 
ram, $15.00. 


NEW COMPLETE BROWNING. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


New and Complete Edition of the Works of ROBERT BROWNING, in nine volumes, crown 8vo. In addition 
to the matter heretofore included in the sixteen-volume euition, this contains ‘* Asolando,” together 
with Historical Notes to the Poems, making a Complete Definitive Edition of the poet’s works. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.25 each volume. The set, 9 vols. in box, $20.00. 


Selections from the Poems of Aubrey 
de Vere. 

, Edited, with Preface, by GzorGr E. WOODBERRY, 
Professor of Literature, Columbia College. 12mo, 
gilt top, uniform with “ Ballads and Barrack-Room 
Ballads,” **The Poems of William Watson,” etc., 
$1.25. 


New Book by Sir John Lubbock. 


The Use of Life. 

By the Rt. Hon. Sir Joun LUBBOCK, Bart., M. P., 
author of “Tre Beauties of Nature,” “ fhe 
Pleasures of Life,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
“OF its kind we know no better gift fora young man or 

a@ young woman in the gift season that is approaching.” 

—Darly Chronicle. 





MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Translation of Prof. Erman’s Important Work. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Described by ADOLF ERMAN. Translated by H. M.Tirard. With 400 Illustrations and 
12 Plates. Super Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, $6.00. 
“A skillful translation of a well-known and esteemed German work which treats of 
mg antiquities in the light of modern discoveries, and thereby supplies a recognize 


By the author of “ The Memories of Dean 
Hole.” 


Being Thoughts about England Spoken in 
By the Very Kev.S. REYNOLDS 
Hotr, Dean of Rochester, author of 
“ Reveries,” “*A Book about Roses.” etc. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


Miss Fielde’s New Book, with Ilustrations in Color. 


A CORNER OF CATHAY. 
Studies from Life Among the Chinese. 


By ADELE M. FIELDE, author of ‘Chinese Nights’ Entertainments.” 
Plates, reproduced from original pictures by artists in the celebrated School of Go 
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HEN we consider from how great 
W perils we have been delivered as 

a nation during the last year, 
and how abundant blessings have been 
bestowed on us in spite of hard times, a 
national Thanksgiving to God seems most 
appropriate. No war has devasted our land. 
Excited passions which last summer threat- 
ened revolution have been quieted, at least 
for thetime. No pestilence has gained foot- 
hold. Right principles have been trium- 
phantly supported at the polls, and popular 
government has been greatly strengthened. 
There are cheering signs of a quickening of 
conscience, giving promise of a national 
revival of religion. Amid all the diversities 
of personal experience Christians have great 
reason for thankfulness and hope. There 
are great sins which cal] for repentance and 
great moral and national dangers before us. 
But Thanksgiving Day is not the time to 
mourn over them. It is the time to rejoice 
and give thanks in our homes and in public 
assemblies. It is the time also to gladden 
the lives of the poor and to promote happy 
reunions of friends. Within this year of 
trial which the severe business depression 
has brought to many is a kernel of blessing 
not yet appreciated at its full value, but 
which means a higher consciousness of God’s 
righteousness and mercy, and a nobler real- 
ization of Christian manhood and woman- 
hood less dependent on wealth than on 
integrity, rich with trust in our heavenly 
Father. Let every one who has found this 
to be true devoutly show his gratitude to 
God by joining in public worship, gladly 
count up the possessions which cannot be 
alienated from him, and impart some good 
to his neighbor, and next week will bring 
to our land the best of all its Thanksgiving 
Days. 


The preliminary announcement of the 
Congregationalist’s Oriental Tour last week 
has created a much greater interest than 
was anticipated, and there is already an ex- 
cellent prospect that a party will be brought 
together, up to the limited number pro- 
posed, of persons congenial in tastes and 
interests, as planned by the editor of this 
paper. The detailed prospectus necessarily 
requires some time for perfecting arrange- 
ments in order that full information may be 
furnished. But it was thought best to 
make the partial announcement in order 
that those who would wish to take such a 
trip may consider the matter, though they 
are obliged to wait a few days for details. 
With such a company of representative 
Congregationalists as seems assured, with 
exceptional facilities for acquaintance with 
localities famous in sacred histery and those 
now centers of missionary effort, it is confi- 
dently hoped that not only the trip may 
prove delightful and memorable to those 
participating in it, but that it may be fol- 
lowed by results of value to our denomina- 
tion. Such a journey, to those prepared to 
appreciate it, will] have rare educational ad- 
vantages and will prove an excellent invest- 
ment of time and money. 


Number 47 


The Superior Court of Pennsylvania last 
week confirmed the decision of the lower 
court to the effect that the Roman Catholic 
Sisters of St. Joseph may teach in the dress 
of their order in the public schools. The 
Supreme Court thus argues the case: 

In the sixty years of existence of our pres- 

ent school system this is the first time this 
court has been asked to decide, as a matter of 
law, that it is sectarian teaching for a devout 
woman to appear in a schoolroom in a new 
dress peculiar to a religious organization of a 
Christian church. We decline to do so; the 
law does not so say. 
If nuns with the dress of their order and 
their rosaries may teach in the public 
schools, then so may priests in their cas- 
socks. There is yet a higher court which is 
to pass on this very important question, and 
that is the people of this country. We shall 
be greatly surprised if their final verdict is 
not unmistakable and emphatic that for the 
members of a religious sect to appear be- 
fore the pupils of our public schools in their 
peculiar garb is an object lesson in secta- 
rian teaching, and that it will not be per- 
mitted. Only Roman Catholics attempt in 
this way to thrust their peculiar religious 
beliefs into the public schools. The hostil- 
ity and prejudice they thus provoke do 
harm to that church which must more than 
balance any possible advantage that can ac- 
crue to it through such intrusion. 


Several religious newspapers express anx- 
iety because of diminished receipts and 
danger of decreased circulation, and appeal 
with unusual emphasis to their constituents 
to co-operate with them in enlarging their 
subscription lists. Zion’s Herald fears that 
it will be compelled to discontinue its annual 
donation of $3,000 for the worn out Meth- 
odist preachers of the New England Confer- 
ence. The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
reduces its subscription price twenty per 
cent., announcing that this is a surrender of 
far more than the profits of the paper, but 
that the Methodist Book Concern will make 
the loss good for one year. The Occident, a 
Presbyterian paper, suspends for the month 
of November, or until its publishers can 
collect enough from subscribers in arrears 
to pay their bills. Lessening circulation of 
the denominational newspaper is a serious 
loss to the denomination. The results will 
be seen in years to come in diminished gifts 
to the missionary societies and diminished 
interest in the work of the churches whose 
members have cut themselves off from the 
sources of information necessary to keep 
that interest alive. As respects ourselves, 
we appreciate the cordial support we have 
received as evidence that our constituents 
are not unaware of our efforts to keep pace 
with the times in making advances both in 
the literary and mechanical excellence of 
the Congregationalist. We have during the 
last three years expended annually much 
more money on the paper than ever before. 
It is our purpose to press forward con- 
stantly to meet all reasonable demands of 
our denomination, and we ask, with confi- 
dence, the hearty co operation of all who 
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approve our efforts and seek to strengthen 
the influence of Congregationalism in our 
country and the forces which are building 
up the kingdom of Christ. 





THE REPORT OF THE STRIKE OOM- 
MISSION. 

Only four months ago a great part of the 
business of this country was suddenly para- 
lyzed. United States troops were being 
massed at Chicago, and from that point to 
the Pacific coast the railroads were in the 
hands of mobs, The swiftness with which 
we are making history may be appreciated 
by comparing expressions of public senti- 
ment then and now on that startling episode. 
The recent elections have almost buried the 
great strike out of sight. 

Yet the problems which were then so 
threatening are still before us, They only 
wait for a fit occasion again to thrust them- 
selves imperatively on our attention. The 
report of the Strike Commission to President 
Cleveland, published last week, ought to 
awaken not less interest now than it would 
have done if it could have been put before 
the public when the matters about which 
it presents evidence were being hotly dis- 
cussed, 

This report is much more favorable to 
the American Railway Union and to the 
strikers generally than many expected. It 
condemns labor organizations severely for 
making no provision to punish members 
who stir up violence to persons and prop- 
erty, but it is not less severe on the General 
Managers’ Association, which included the 
twenty-four railroads centering or termi- 
nating in Chicago. This organization, the 
report affirms, has usurped powers not 
granted by the people or their legislators, 
and set the example for a general union of 
railroad employés. If the association were 
to extend itself, as it would naturally be in- 
clined to do, it would threaten not only the 
rights of employés but the liberties of the 
people. Its refusal to recognize the Amer- 
ican Railway Union is characterized as ar- 
rogant and absurd; the wisdom of recog- 
nizing labor organizations as necessary to 
the protection and guidance of working 
men is earnestly defended. 

The Pullman Company is sharply criti- 
cised. The commission says that while the 
rate of wages was reduced about twenty- 
five per cent., rents in Pullman, which 
were twenty-five per cent. higher than in 
Chicago and surrounding towns, were not 
reduced at all, nor the salaries of officers, 
managers or superintendents. The car 
shops were run at a loss, but the loss was 
less to the company than would have re- 
sulted from a suspension of work. The 
unusual privileges provided for workmen 
were admirably adapted, whether so used or 
not, to take away their independence and 
to give the company an unfair advantage 
over them. 

The report recommends a permanent 
United States Strike Commission, with pow- 
ers to investigate disputes between rail- 
roads and their employés similar to the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to rates, etc.; that powers be 
given to United States courts to compel 
obedience to the decisions of the commis- 
sion; and that national trades unions be re- 
quired to exclude from their membership 
all who instigate violence during strikes or 
attempt by intimidation to prevent others 
from working. The commission suggests 
that other States adopt boards of concilia- 
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tion and arbitration like that in Massachu- 
setts, that employers recognize labor or- 
ganizations and that they seek to treat 
employés with fairness and kindness as es- 
sential to industrial success. 

The report has been met by sharp criti- 
cism from several of the most prominent 
newspapers, and in some instances by denial 
of facts. Two things especially occasion 
surprise. The commission finds no evi- 
dence that the officers of the American 
Railway Union participated in or advised 
intimidation or destruction of property dur- 
ing the strike. This is in remarkable con- 
trast with statements published at the time. 
The recommendation providing for com- 
pulsory arbitration is also contrary to the 
opinions often expressed by the chairman 
of the commission, Mr. Carroll D. Wright. 

We advise every one interested in public 
affairs to read carefully the entire report. 
No questions now before the country are 
more vital to the interests of all the people 
than those with which it deals. If they 
are not to be settled through revolution, 
but through peaceful means, as we devoutly 
hope and believe, they must be considered 
long and carefully by employers, employés 
and the public, which depends on both for 
peace and prosperity. They must be con- 
sidered in a spirit of mutual conciliation 
and kindness, and whether or not the final 
conclusions agreed upon shall be those of 
this commission, the temper of its report 
must be commended and its aims must be 
accepted. It will take its place as one of 
the most important historical documents in 
the great industrial evolution. 





THE OIVIO REVIVAL. 

The reformation of cities is coming to be 
the foremost topic in the pulpit, press and 
platform, and not Jess in private discussion. 
The results of the recent elections in New 
York, Chicago and other great cities are 
simply the outcroppings of an interest 
which is taking shape in many, varied and 
practical movements. It finds expression 
in all political, social and religious discus- 
sions. It has got into the atmosphere of 
public thinking, and has become so perva- 
sive and potent that it is already the most 
distinguishing feature of current political 
history. 

It has many of the characteristics of a 
purely religious revival. It is accompanied 
by repentance and confession. The citizens 
of New York, for example, have made no pre- 
tense of disguising their sense of shame be- 
cause their apathy, their selfish greed, their 
connivance at bribery and perjury, and 
their permission of grossest violations of 
law by lawmakers and administrators have 
brought them into a most miserable plight 
before the world. Their pulpits and news- 
papers have aimed at conviction of sin with 
preaching so pungent and pointed, so plainin 
its charges against public officials, that only 
the consciousness of guilt has prevented 
libel suits. Other cities may be less con- 
spicuous in this revival, but the stirrings of 
remorse are felt and confessions are heard 
far and wide. There is also great rejoicing 
where evil spirits are being cast out, there 
are earnest resolves to lead a new life, there 
are evident purifying processes begun. 

This revival has come to stay. Its gospel 
of righteousness includes the imparting of 
intelligence in all civic duties, the accept- 
ance of civic responsibilities, and the culti- 
vation of a sustained enthusiasm in carry- 
ing out reform. The Nineteenth Assembly 
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District of New York furnishes an excellent 
example of the way this revival is being 
made effective by a series of semi-weekly 
conferences, which it has maintained 
through the present year and which it pro- 

poses to continue next year. These confer- 

ences, in which the best and wisest citizens 

participate, discuss the whole range of gov- 

ernment as affecting the people’s welfare— 

their schools, their workshops, their police 

system, their taxes, their dependent classes, 

their homes, health, travel, recreation and 

literature. The program for the coming 

season, in its list of topics, of presiding offi- 

cers and speakers representing all classes, is 

a noteworthy evidence of a great interest in 

civic reform. 

This revival] means a new personal stand- 
ard of living, whose limits we may not yet 
predict. Its lowest aim is political honesty, 
and it will by no means stop there. The 
moral code of the American people had be- 
come shamefully debased when they openly 
excused political dishonesty in leaders who 
are personally honest, and the consequence 
of such political immorality was sure to be 
the open sale of law which has startled 
people into a sense of insecurity, imperiling 
both their rights and their property. Brib- 
ery at the polls is certain to be accom- 
panied by bribery in legislative halls, and 
the business of buying and selling votes has 
long been an acknowledged bane of our 
popular government. The Hartford Cou- 
rant lately quoted agreements entered into 
by party managers in Connecticut towns to 
stop the purchase of votes by mutual con- 
sent, and in one case such an agreement was 
successfully carried through where the 
proportion of “ floaters’? was reckoned at 
one third the whole number of electors. 
We heartily indorse these words of the 
Courant : ‘‘ In one way or another, by means 
of this plan -or of some similar plan, the 
sinister influences and corrupt practices 
that are venalizing Connecticut voters and 
polluting the ballot box must be fought and 
mastered. It isa matter of life and death.” 
Alas, that Puritan Connecticut should find 
itself beside corrupt Louisiapa and South 
Carolina, in no degree better than they! 
But, with such confessions and such begin- 
nings of reform, do not the results to be ex- 
pected point to more honorable and com- 
plete manhood as a positive requirement of 
society, a necessity for those who adminis- 
ter public affairs? 

The churches are called to take prominent 
part in this revival and they everywhere 
heartily respond. The leaders in it, while 
confined to no one denomination, are mostly 
Christian men, with practical knowledge of 
affairs. Dr. Parkhurst of New York, Mr. 
Capen of Boston and Rev. Mr. Clark of 
Chicago are representatives of a host of 
earnest men who know that in helping to 
purify their cities they are serving God ac- 
ceptably. The motives without which no 
civic revival can be effective are religious 
motives, which are made active through the 
preaching cf the gospel of Christ. The 
London Reform Union realized this when it 
recently appealed to the clergy of that city 
to preach on the duties of citizenship, and 
a recent Sunday was made memorable in 
London by sermons on that subject from 
250 pulpits. The broad range of topics to 
be treated was indicated in the circular of 
the union, which says: 

The problems presented by London’s huge 
aggregation of poverty and degradation—the 


overcrowded and insanitary condition of the 
dwellings of so many of the working popula- 
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tion, the demoralizing irregularity of their em- 
ployment, the borrors of the sweating system 
the drawbacks arising from the segregation 
of the rich and the poor, the lack of healthful 
recreation, beauty or rest in ‘‘ the cities of the 
poor”; the ravages of drink, vice and crime 
among the poorly-fed, badly-housed and casu- 
aliy-ewployed denizens of the slums; the 
special difficulties connected with the trans- 
formation of the wife and mother into a wage- 
earner and the home into a workshop; above 
all, the squalor, coarseness and neglect which 
are destroying the character and intelligence 
of so many thousands of London’s children-- 
all these, it is felt, are subjects which no re- 
ligiously-minded citizen dare ignore, but 
which, amid the pressure of private duties, 
are apt to be overlooked. 

This widespread civic revival can hardly 
progress to its legitimate conclusion with- 
out being accompanied by revivals of per- 
sonal religion. A quickened public con- 
science means a keener sense of the pres- 
ence of God, of repentance for sin and of 
the necessity of holiness. It is a time for 
every Christian not only to resolve on the 
more faithful performance of his duties as 
a citizen, but to examine himself as to his 
spirit and habit of obedience to God, and to 
pray for and expect a new and wonderful 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the land. 


es 


A WORD ABOUT OURSELVES. 


It can hardty have escaped the attention 
of even superficial readers of the Congrega- 
tionalist that its pages of late have been 
filled with articles of more than ordinary 
interest and value. We have less hesitation 
in speaking of this in view of the numerous 
appreciative words that have come to us. 
There have been, for instance, many com- 
mendations of Secretary Creegan’s series 
now in progress on great missionary heroes, 
and the reprints of each article with the 
portrait are eagerly sought for. Another 
current series, that of Dr. Marcus Dods, of 
which number two appears this week, is 
being welcomed alike by ministers and by 
laymen who are glad to have in brief com- 
pass, from so competent a scholar, a fresh 
exposition of perplexing utterances of our 
Lord. The recent article by Professor Shaler, 
on the Contribution of Science to Religion, 
has elicited much comment, and we follow 
it up this week with a statement by Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke on the place of Art in the 
Christian Life. Two articles, one by Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie on Literature and the Spir- 
itual Life, and one by Prof. B. C. Blod- 
gett on The Influence of Music on the Reli- 
gious Life, will complete this suggestive 
series. 

Our [hanksgiving number speaks for it- 
self, with Mr. Johnson’s illustrated article 
on Old-time Holidays, Miss Willard’s cheery 
contribution, President Tucker’s trenchant 
paper and a variety of other matter suitable 
to the season. Next week we shall issue a 
denominational number, designed to stimu- 
late Congregationalists to an appreciation 
of their history and their present opportu- 
nities. The approach of Forefathers’ Day 
makes such a number particularly service- 
able. It will be followed by our annual 
book number, replete with special features, 
and that by a Scrooby number, in which 
Mr. Johnson, who combines happily the 
gifts of artist and author, will present the 
results of his observations the past summer 
at Scrooby, Bawtry and other places identi- 
fied with the Pilgrim Fathers and their Eng- 
lish home. 

Among the attractions of the Christmas 
number will be The Christmas Story in Art, 
by Miss Estelle M. Hurll, whose Easter 
Story in Art in our columns last spring is 
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pleasantly remembered by many of our read- 
ers. Weare planning also to convey, by the 
use of illustrations and a descriptive article 
by Dr. E. L. Clark, an accurate conception of 
the remarkable changes just wrought in the 
edifice of the Central Church, Boston, and 
we expect soon to present a picture of Mans- 
field College in Oxford, accompanied by an 
estimate of what this center of light and 
freedom is doing for our English churches, 

From these few hints an idea may be 
gained of the provision the Congregation- 
alist is making for the pleasure and profit 
of its valued constituency, whose apprecia- 
tion, frequently evidenced, of what we are 
doing is constant spur to better service on 
our part. Our plans for tke year 1895 are 
set forth in detail on page 732 and show that 
the high standard of excellence which has 
always characterized the paper is to be 
maintained and advanced. 
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HOW FAITH AND THANKSGIVING 
STIMULATE EACH OTHER. 

Every virtue and every Christian grace 
stimulates every other. But faith and grat- 
itude are especially stimulating and mutu- 
ally helpful. Faith impels to the love and 
study of the divine character. These make 
clear God’s incessant, varied and lavish be- 
neficence. The more this is considered the 
more it becomes clear how much we per- 
sonally are receiving from Him and no 
sensitive soul can comprehend this, even 
imperfectly, without feeling impelled to 
thanksgiving. 

If this be true in general it is the more 
true in particular. The man or woman 
who is in special straits, the child whose 
life affliction or other sorrow has over- 
shadowed, yet who has clung to the Heav- 
enly Father, sure that His love would over- 
rule everything for the best and at last 
make His good purpose plain—is not such 
a one thankful when at last confidence has 
been justified, when faith has ripened into 
fruition? Indeed what other gratitude is 
so genuine and deep as theirs? Thanks- 
giving also occasions faith. They work 
reciprocally. He who from on high has 
bestowed benefits already, assuring us of 
His affection as their cause, may safely 
be trusted to continue to bless. 

We do not shut the eyes to the want and 
woe and sin in the world on every side. 
Sometimes it does look as if faith were 
dead and thankfulness a mockery. But not 
for long, if one looks beneath the surface, 
There is faith, sincere and sturdy, where it 
seems least to be looked for and there is 
gratitude where no special signs of privi- 
lege appear. Each helps to develop the 
other. Each supplements the other. Each 
gives as much as it receives and receives as 
much asit gives. When you examine men’s 
lives, faith in God without gratitude to 
Him, could you find it, would seem absurd 
and gratitude without faith would be im- 
possible. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The call for bids for new bonds to the 
amount of $50,000,000 has its explanation 
in the by no means satisfactory or reassur- 
ing condition of our national treasury. This 
is due, first, to the disparity between in- 
come and outgo, and, second, to the radi- 
cal imperfections of our banking and cur- 
rency systems, Elsewhere our correspond- 
ent in Washington and our watchman on 
the outlook for drifts in the business world 
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give their opinions as to the likelihood of 
legislation which will remedy present con- 
ditions. There have been but few crises 
when the country needed more a strong 
man at the helm in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and a national Legislature capable of 
rising above partisan or sectional preju- 
dices, and yet it seems as if both of these 
essential factors were lacking. A nation 
like ours, with such wealth and commerce, 
ought not to be borrowing money to pay 
running: expenses. Nor should the enor- 
mous total of national liabilities rest upon 
so small a sum of actual assets. Our bank- 
ers and our statesmen ought to be able, 
first, to devise a system of currency which 
would be secure yet flexible, and, second, 
to devise methods to stop the national gold 
resources from being drawn upon as they 
now are with every fluctuation of balance 
of trade, or issuance of bonds, If Mr. 
Cleveland in his annual message can put 
this problem before the people in a clear, 
forcible way, accompanied by wise sugges- 
tions, he will do his country, his party and 
himself credit. 





The National Municipal League, when it 
meets in Minneapolis next month for its 
first annual meeting, will have a remarkable 
record of municipal regeneration over which 
to rejoice. None of those who met in 
Philadelphia early this year to organize the 
league would have been rash enough to 
predict such results as have been attained. 
And the work has hardly begun. The inde- 
pendent spirit is rife everywhere. Cincin- 
nati, that one week gave over twenty thou- 
sand majority to a certain party ticket, the 
next week rejected, at a special election, 
by several thousand majority, the same 
party’s unworthy candidate for judge. 
In New York the Committee of Seventy 
wisely has decided to live on and assist in 
securing to the city the legitimate fruit of 
the recent victory. Already its committees 
are at work drafting the laws which it is 
hoped the Legislature will approve, In 
this way the ablest legal talent and most 
intelligent opinion of the city will be at the 
service of the community and the legislators, 
The Committee of Seventy also plans to 
relieve Mayor Strong of much of the anxiety 
and perplexity of his position by acting, 
without seeming to dictate, as a sieve— 
so to speak—through which the applicants 
for office must pass. Administered arbi- 
trarily, or in a partisan way, such service 
would be unbearable both for the mayor 
and the community, but if wisdom is shown 
it is conceivable that much good can come 
from the censorship of such men. Library 
Hall in Cambridge for years has done prac- 
tically the same work prior to elections, 
Lacking confidence in District-Attorney 
Fellows, the Committee of Seventy last 
week asked Governor Flower to order the 
attorney general or a deputy to prosecute 
the cases in the New York City courts in 
which the committee is interested, but the 
governor declined. 





The ferment of righteousness is at work 
in Connecticut, and it is reasonable to ex- 
pect marked improvement ere many months 
have passed. Both New Haven and Hart- 
ford are aroused, and in each city a band 
of determined men is at work wisely pre- 
paring for the work of investigation of 
municipal maladministration and its ref- 
ormation. Then throughout the State there 
is a general opinion among the best people 
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that the Legislature must alter the system 
of issuing and controlling licenses for the 
sale of liquor. The abuses have become so 
flagrant, the deteriorating influence of the 
present system upon local and State poli- 
tics is so marked that the Legislature can 
scarcely resist the appeal for change and 
reform. In Massachusetts the coming fort- 
night will see the preparations for the an- 
nual fight for the exclusion of the saloon 
from its cities and towns, the number of 
which favoring no license has been increas- 
ing year by year. If organized labor in 
Boston votes ‘no license” this year, as it 
has formally decided to do, that city, which 
now serves as a ‘‘safety-valve’’ for the 
large ‘‘no license” territory about it, may 
become through the spite, and not the con- 
victions, of a majority of its voters a ‘‘no 
license” city. Obviously such a vote would 
cast heavy responsibilities upon the city 
authorities and might complicate the situ- 
ation in places without the city. 





The elections in Newfoundland have been 
favorable to the party which lost power last 
year through proved dishonesty while in 
office. This low state of political honor is 
not creditable to the electors, and already 
English investors in the bonds of the Prov- 
ince have begun to indicate their distrust. 
Mexico is proceeding rigorously against 
those who adhere to the practice of dueling 
and she also is reasserting her hostility to 
the Jesuits. In therecent electionsin Hon- 
olulu almost every successful candidate was 
a map favoring annexation to the United 
States. No subject now seems to be trou- 
bling the administration in Honolulu so 
much as that of immigration restriction, 
the Japanese minister asserting his people’s 
rights in a way that shows that Japan in- 
tends to be reckoned with in all future 
developments in the Pacific. If the new 
treaty between Japan and the United States, 
which will go to the Senate for ratification 
as soon as Congress assembles, allows no 
restriction to be put upon Japanese immi- 
gration, then Hawaii in entering the United 
States would have to submit to that which 
it now can fend off. Brazil has passed from 
the presidency of Peixotto to that of Dr. 
Moraes, who has been eminent as a states- 
man and patriot for a long time and is 
likely to heal the divisions which have been 
so apparent during the past year of two. 





The program of the British Liberal party, 
as formulated thus far, makes Welsh dis- 
establishment come first, then an effort to 
pass the local option or veto bill for which 
the temperance party so long has been 
contending, and then a distinct affirmation of 
the impossibility of permitting the House of 
Lords, as at present constituted, to continue 
to act as a block upon the wheels of reform 
legislation. itis noticeable that Lord Rose- 
bery plainly asserts the impossibility of 
his ever pressing for the abolition of the 
upper house. He will endeavor to mend it, 
but not break it. 





Great Britain has peculiar interest in and 
reason for getting at the facts respecting 
Turkey’s alleged barbarities and slaughter 
of thousands of Armenians near Tiflis. No 
direct authentic reports of the massacre 
have come either to the London Foreign 
Office or to the Secretary of State in Wash- 
ington. If reports do come, corroborating 
the letters which friends of Armenia in 
London have received, then the Christian 
powers of Europe cannot evade the duty of 
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making a recurrence of such savagery im- 
possible. Failing to do this, they would 
justly incur the indietment of being more 
concerned about their own petty schemings 
than impressed with their responsibilities 
to spread civilization throughout the world. 
Great Britain already has moved vigorously 
and compelled the Porte to order an investi- 
gation, and it would be well if our minis- 
ter at Constantinople could be ordered to 
co-operate with the British officials. The 
body of the late czar has been laid away 
with his forbears, and St. Petersburg has 
been the scene of semi-barbaric, ostenta- 
tious displays of sorrow. The new czar 
has shown some signs of selecting new ad- 
visers in statecraft. His marked display of 
friendship for the Prince of Wales, com- 
bined with the lack of opposition by Great 
Britain to the French schemes for swallow- 
ing Madagascar, have led some to infer 
that a new triple alliance is about to loom 
up on the European horizon. 
AT Soe lr eee eee 


IN BRIEF. 

Strictly speaking, the recent Woman’s Board 
meeting at Montclair was not its annual 
gathering; that will take place in this city 
Jan. 16, but after certain legal requirements 
are complied with the January meeting will 
give way to the meeting in the autumn. 


The article this week on China by a mission- 
ary in that country will be read with interest 
by all who are interested in its war with 
Japan. It contains information only to be 
gained by residence and familiarity with the 
Chinese people. But quite likely Mr. Chapin 
would revise his conclusion if he could see 
his article now. 





For the illustration, an old New England 
kitchen, in Mr. Johnson’s article entitled Old- 
time Holidays, we areindebted to the courtesy 
of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the publishers of 
this city, who permit us to use a cut from Mr. 
Johuson’s well-known and much admired 
book, The New England Country. 





We heartily congratulate Rev. H. L. Way- 
land on his new office as editor of the Exam- 
iner. He made a capital editor of the Na- 
tional Baptist, and when that was absorbed 
by the Hxaminer it was expected that he 
would go along with it. It is a pleasure to 
see him so soon appear in the editorial chair 
of the two papers combined under the old and 
honored name with new and attractive form. 





The cost of human lives in finding remedies 
for diseases is little appreciated by the pub- 
lic. A single instance is the illness from 
consumption of Dr. J. M. Byron of New York, 
one of the most eminent bacteriologists of this 
country. He contracted the disease while ex- 
perimenting with tuberculosis bacteria. Our 
immunity from physical suffering and death 
is often purchased at the price of others’ suf- 
fering in our stead. 





It is apparent that the undergraduates in 
our colleges are alert and intent upon voicing 
their opinions. The resolutions passed by 
the Yale students expressing their sorrow at 
the death of Dr. Holmes touched the heart of 
the son, Judge Holmes, as much as anything 
of the kind done here or abroad. The Am- 
herst undergraduates have just sent a mes- 
sage of admiration and congratulation to Rev. 
Dr. Parkhurst, Amherst, 66, which must 
please him. 





Detroit has been decided upon as the place 
for the next annual meeting of the A. M. A. 
and the dates selected are Oct. 22-24. One of 
that city’s prominent dry goods merchants, 
Mr. William H. Strong, is an enthusiastic 
member of the A. M. A. executive committee, 
and, if he can come on to New York every 
mouth in the interests of the society, it ought 
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not to be considered a2 hardship for Eastern- 
ers to make one journey to that beautiful 
Michigan city to prove their loyalty. 


We find it necessary to differ so often from 
the Nation that when an opportunity comes 
for praising it it should not be neglected. Its 
current issue contains an admirable rebuke 
to a reader, who wrote complaining that its 
contribution to the defeat of Mr. Hill in the 
recent campaign had sadly injured the cause 
of tariff reform. Says the editor in reply: 
‘You seem to be unfamiliar with the great 
rule of political morals which forbids you to 
put, or assist in putting, liars, cheats and 
thieves in high places in order to improve a 
system of taxation.” 





Burlington, Vt., is to be congratulated. 
General O. O. Howard, after a brief visit on 
the Pacific coast, will settle in that lovely city 
on Lake Champlain. The official order an- 
nouncing General Howard’s retirement, after 
recounting his services in detail, sums up his- 
career thus: 

Major-General Howard’s long, varied and 
distinguished career has been characterized 
by marked ability 1n the command of troops 
and great gallantry in action, by unselfish 
patriotism and broad philanthropy. He has 
deserved the gratitude of his cuuntrymen, 
and the rest provided by law after the close of 
a long and faithful military service. 





No class in the nation includes more de- 
voted men and women, more useful citizens, 
than the farmers. An excellent illustration 
of this fact is found in the Students’ Hand- 
book of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, which gives the occupations of the 
fathers of its 213 students. Eighty-three of 
them came from farmers’ homes. Thirty-one 
were sons of ministers and twenty-three of 
merchants. Lawyers and physicians sent 
only three each to the seminary. No neglect 
of the religious welfare of any class would 
be more disastrous than neglect of the resi- 
dents of our agricultural districts. From 
those fields our home missionary societies 
must never retreat. 

The Christian Mirror regrets that we approve: 
of the recent decision of Judge Bolster that 
a man is not a Congregational minister unless 
he has been ordained to that office by a coun- 
cil according to the usage of our denomina- 
tion. The best answer to be made to the 
regret of our Maine contemporary is the 
comment on the case by the Examiner (Bap- 
tist), which puts the whole case in a single 
sentence: 

This decision is undoubtedly just. Any inde— 
pendent church bas a right to authorize any 
one to administer the ordinances within that 
church, but it cannot make bim a minister for 
the whole denomination without the accord-- 
ance of the denominaticn, acting through its 
representatives in an orderly council, nor can 
it give any one authority to perform civil acts, 
that authority coming only from the State. 





Mission work in the United States is a mix- 
ture of home and foreign elements which 
would have astonished the founders of our 
home mission societies, and every great de- 
nomination in America must be prepared to 
do its work under new conditions and to meet 
and influence the incoming tides of men. 
Here, for instance, is the list of immigrant 
peoples for whom appropriations have just 
been made by the missionary society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in addition to its 
ordinary home mission work—Welsh, Swedish, 
Danish-Norwegian, German, French, Spanish, 
Chinese, Japanese, Bohemian-H ungarian, Ital- 
ian, Portuguese, Hebrew, Pennsylvania Dutch.. 
No one of these can be neglected by the 
church, for the America of the twentieth cen- 
tury is to include and be influenced by them. 
all. 





The collection for the A. M. A. at Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, last Sunday was 
$2,600, a large advance over last year. A 
brief statement of the society’s work and 
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neds, with a circular note signed by its 
directors, mailed to each member of the 
church, re-enforced by a few words from the 
pastor, seems to have brought the cheering 
results. Is not this a good example to follow 
in every church? This method of swelling 
the gifts is in substance that advocated by 
Rev. C. H. Patton in our columns last week. 
It is a workable idea, as Mr. Patton has dem- 
onstrated in his own suburban field just out- 
side of New York City, where the contribu- 
tions to the benevolent societies have been 
raised from $300 annually to the neighbor- 
hood of $3,000. Of course Mr. Patton was 
too modest to speak of this, but it ought to 
be said. 





Prof. Johu C. Van Dyke, the author of the 
suggestive article which we publish this week, 
has rapidly risen to be the peer of art critics 
much older than he. Asa popular expositor 
of the principles of art and the standards of 
art appreciation it is doubtful whether he 
has a superior in this country. His books on 
How to Judge a Picture and Art for Art’s 
Sake have bad a large sale and much influ- 
ence, and his standing as an authority may be 
inferred from the fact that Longmans, Green 
& Co. have made him editor of a series of 
popular works on art which they are to pub- 
lish, the first of which, A History of Painting, 
by Professor Van Dyke, has just been issued. 
As critic for the Nation, as a university ex- 
tension lecturer and as an author he finds 
his avocations, his vocation being that of 
librarian of the Hertzog Library of the Re- 
formed Theological Seminary, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 





More than one outsider who dropped in on 
the sessions of the Episcopal Church Con- 
gress, held in this city last week and reported 
elsewhere in this paper, must have been im- 
pressed with the advantages accruing from 
the absence of all routine business, committee 
reports and the like. Such matters are at- 
tended to in the General Convention, which 
meets triennially, leaving the annual congress 
free for discussion purely. In this way no 
less than seven vital, important subjects, the- 
ological and practical, received in the course 
of three or four days vigorous treatment at 
the hands of some of the ablest men in the 
church. It may not be wise to institute a sim- 
ilar body in our denomination, but we should 
be glad to see such a proportioning of the 
time devoted to the National Council as 
would allow the discussion of current prob- 
lems. Our English brethren at their union 
meetings make much of this feature, and the 
utterances of their foremost representatives 
command wide attention and are often a note- 
worthy contribution to the literature of the 
subjects considered. 

ee 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 
After the Upheaval. 

So far as the national capital is con- 
cerned, the post-election period this year 
has been about the quietest season ever 
knewn. The Republicans are too happy to 
say much, and the Democrats are far too dis- 
consolate for conversational exercise. Even 
the ‘*] told you-so”’ individual is unwont- 
edly modest and scarce, for, to tell the truth, 
nobody hereabouts did tell anybody so. 
Everybody expected great Republican gains; 
some looked for a small Democratic major- 
ity in the next House, some for a small Re- 
publican majority, but nobody prophesied 
or imagined such a thing as a House Repub- 
lican by 155 majority, a Senate regained by 
the Republicans, the loss of North Carolina, 
Missouri, West Virginia and Delaware, and 
the partial loss of Maryland, Kentucky and 
Tennessee by the Democrats—in a word, the 
greatest political revolution since the war, 
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if not since the formation of the govern- 
ment. 

Almost always after political reverses the 
defeated party leaders have many and good 
excuses at hand, wherewith they make 
almost as loud and cheerful a noise as the 
victors. Not so now. With very rare ex- 
ceptions the Democrats here have nothing 
to say in mitigation of their terrible defeat. 
The New York Times, to be sure, has the 
hardihood to suggest that the election was 
a popular indorsement of the President’s 
silver and tariff policy, aud Mr. Wilson has 
told the Bostonians that he sees no reason 
for Democratic discouragement or change 
of plans; but this is not the tone of the 
Democratic comment audible in this vicin 
ity. What few remarks the Democrats 
vouchsafe are largely in the nature of male- 
dictions against the President, the adminis- 
tration leaders in Congress, and all their 
works. As between the Wilson Democrats 
and the Gorman Brice’ Democrats, the latter 
are now in the ascendant, and the former 
are reviled in unmeasured terms, while the 
President himself has been selected as the 
chief scapegoat, with practical unanimity. 
The Inflexible Mr. Cleveland. 

The President, however, though he has 
uttered not a word, is known to look at the 
matter far differently. There is no hope of 
his being induced by the results of the elec- 
tion to alter his ideas in the slightest de- 
gree. It is possible that in his forthcoming 
message to Congress he may refrain from 
long or urgent references to the necessity 
for further tariff legislation, because even 
he must see that that would be merely lost 
labor on his part. But he certainly will not 
recommend a cessation of such legislation, 
and in other ways also he will ‘‘stand to 
his guns.’’ It is believed by many that he 
will recommend a radical alteration of the 
financial system of the country, basing his 
argument on the claim that the present cur- 
rency system is inherently vicious, that the 
issue of money is not properly a function of 
the government and, in the main, indorsing 
the ‘* Baltimore plan” lately formulated 
by the Bankers’ Convention, which, in brief, 
contemplates doing away with the deposit 
of bonds to secure circulation, and substi- 
tuting therefor a ‘‘ guarantee fund,’’ which 
is to serve as a security against occasional 
bank insolvency. But whatever he may 
recommend on this or, indeed, on any other 
subject, will fall upon deaf ears, Mr. 
Cleveland has lost influence with the Demo- 
cratic party, and, in fact, the representatives 
of the party will not be in a mood to under- 
take any new or experimental legislation 
this winter. Even if they should undertake 
it, the Republican minority would undoubt- 
edly block the game by filibustering, and 
everybody here, consequently, looks for a 
perfunctory and stupid session, relieved 
only by much plain speaking on the'part of 
both the Republicans.and Democrats, Al- 
ready many of the latter have expressed a 
determination to ‘‘have it out’’ with the 
administration; and, on the other hand, 
what an opportunity there will be for the 
sarcasm of ‘‘Tom” Reed, Dalzell, Boutelle, 
Walker, Senators Chandler, Hoar, Hale and 
Aldrich! What would the average Wash- 
ingtonian not give if he could hear from 
Messrs. Ingalls and Edmunds on the subject! 

The public may rest assured, therefore, 
that, as one result of its emphatic dictum 
on Nov. 6, there will be no further disturb- 
ing legislation on the tariff, silver, or any 
other important subject. There will be 
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debate, but probably no action, on certain 
banking and financial measures, and an 
effort will be made to consummate the 
pending and half-finished immigration and 
anti-lottery measures, 


No Return to High Tariff. 

As for the Republicans, it is a far cry to 
December, 1895, but if the party adheres to 
the policy which its ablest and most influ- 
ential leaders are now advocating it will 
legislate in a conservative manner. Gov- 
ernor McKinley may say what he pleases, 
and his fame may attract vast audiences 
and his eloquence elicit enthusiastic ap- 
plause, but the present Republican pro- 
gram does notinclude McKinleyism, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of such men as 
Sherman and Reed, and Allison and Cullom, 
and Lodge and Hawley, and Payne and 
Henderson, who will control the party in 
the Fifty-fourth Congress, and the prevail- 
ing Republican sentiment, as expressed 
here, is decidedly against rash or extreme 
legislation in any line. Mr. Reed, as the 
next Speaker, will undoubtedly form his 
committees in accordance with this senti- 
ment. 


The Bond Issue. 

The wrath of the Western and Southern 
Democrats has been aggravated since the 
election by the new bond issue. It is evi- 
dent, from the tone of advices pouring in 
from the business centers, that the issue is 
approved by men of affairs without distinc- 
tion of party, and it would seem as if the 
Democratic congressmen would now take 
some steps toward the authorization of 
loans at lower rates of interest, but they 
are far more likely to try to pass a resolu- 
tion condemning the administration for its 
action in the matter. It is whispered that 
the President and Secretary Carlisle are 
“out”? on account of the bonds, and that 
the secretary will soon resign. This is 
hardly probable, but Mr. Carlisle belongs 
to the Southern school of politicians, and 
doubtless he would have sought to avoid 
an increase of the public debt if he could 
have had his own way,- which neither he 
nor any other Cabinet officer can have un- 
less it coincides with the President’s way. 

The control of the Senate after next March 
seems to hinge on the result in North Caro- 
lina, where the Fusionists have secured the 
Legislature, but it is not yet known what 
sort of senators the combination will elect. 
The probabilities seem in favor of the Re- 
publicans. There was a rumor that the 
North Carolina Democrats proposed to play 
a sharp game and secure the senatorships 
for themselves by calling an extra session 
of the Legislature immediately for that spe- 
cial purpose, but they decided to abandon 
this plan, especially as they discovered that 
it would be in violation of the State consti- 
tution. 


At the Churches. 

During the summer and autumn church 
matters at the capital have partaken of the 
general quietude. Now, however, the win- 
ter’s customary activity has begun, and 
most of the churches are looking for an un- 
usually interesting and fruitful season. The 
First Congregational Church has lost the 
valuable services of the assistant pastor, 
Rev. M. Ross Fishburn, but its loss is the 
gain of the Mount Pleasant Church, to 
which Mr. Fishburn has gone as the suc- 


‘cessor of Rev. C. H. Small, lately removed 


to Hudson, O. No successor to Mr. Fish- 
burn as assistant to Rev. Dr. Newman has 
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yet been selected. The Presbyterians of 
Washington, and the New York Avenue 
Church in particular, have sustained a great 
loss in the retirement of Rev. Dr. Bartlett, 
on account of ill health, after a long and 
brilliant pastorate. 

Washington, Nov. 17. Cc. 8. BE. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Dr. Gladden and the Central Church. 

Dr. Gladden, at the Central Church, Chi- 
cago, last Sunday morning, was greeted by a 
congregation that more than filled the house 
and one which represented all classes and 
was specially representative of the people 
who had been accustomed to hear Pro- 
fessor Swing. The sermon was an earnest 
discussion of the text, Rom. 14: 7, “ For 
none of us liveth to himself, and none 
of us dieth to himself.’’ He called atten- 
tion to the two maxims contained in the 
text. First, respect your neighbor’s indi- 
viduality. Second, identify your interests 
with your neighbor’s. This is to be done 
in the spirit of love and will result in mak- 
ing this world a very happy world in which 
to live. In reality the sermon was a discus- 
sion of the labor question and in it there 
was no trimming to suit anybody. Very 
likely a good many in the audience were not 
of the same opinion as the speaker, but his 
manliness and evident sincerity and out- 
spoken faith in Christ pleased all who heard 
him and deepened the conviction that if the 
church is to continue he is the one to lead 
it. A circular, it is reported, has been sent 
to all the old pew holders, asking if they 
will keep their seats at least through 1895. 
If favorable responses are received, Dr. 
Gladden will undoubtedly receive a call, 
should he signify his willingness to con- 
sider it. In the afternoon he was present 
and took part in a discussion of the concili- 
ation and arbitration question, held in the 
rooms of the Y. M. C. A., and in the even- 
ing he preached in the South Side Taber- 
nacle, Dearborn and Thirty-eighth Streets, 
Growing Interest. 

The attendance at the Ministers’ Meeting 
is getting to be very large. The topics con- 
sidered have roused new interest in this old- 
time institution. It is becoming what it 
was many years ago—a great center of in- 
fluence. The paper, an able one, by Rev. 
H. T. Sell, was a review of Kidd’s Social 
Evolution. Mr. Sell has a happy faculty 
of getting at the heart of a book, and 
features in a way to 

In the remarks that 


presenting its salient 
make them attractive 
followed the brethren agreed that the read- 
ing of books like this by Mr. Kidd and the 
Ascent of Man by Professor Drummond is 
of the greatest benefit. 

The Election Frauds. 

There is a general determination that the 
frauds perpetrated at the last election shall 
be punished. It seems strange that the 
murderer of Colliander, the Swede who had 
changed his politics to vote a Republican 
ticket, cannot be found and that a reward 
of $500 should be offered for his arrest. 
A good many people believe that the police 
know, only too well, where he is, and that 
his arrest is not desired lest their collusion 
with frauds election day be brought to light. 
The Marquette Club, some of whose mem- 
bers were handled very roughly while at- 
tempting to preserve the purity of the ballot 
election day, is determined to push the mat- 
ter toa conclusion. The Civic Federation 


will join in the same effort, and the Union 
League Club, the oldest, largest and most 
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representative and important of our clubs, 
has called for contributions with which to 
ferret out crime against the ballot box. 

One of the most outrageous decisions 
lately rendered in any court of law is that 
of Judge Scales, who was so gloriously de- 
feated election day, in the contest begun 
by the friends of Mr. George H. Swift, who 
was undoubtedly elected in place of the 
present incumbent of the mayor’s chair. 
The only request made was that the ballots 
be recounted in order that the disagreement 
as to the returns might be settled. This 
Judge Scales refused. An appeal was taken 
to the Superior Court, but it is by no means 
probable that a decision from this court can 
be secured before the present term of office 
ends. In the meanwhile the finances of the 
city are getting into very bad shape. Mr. 
Ackerman, the comptroller, formerly presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, a man of great 
ability and unquestioned integrity, insists 
upon resigning his post, and it is with great 
difficulty that another man can be found to 
take his place. Mr. Rubens also, corpora- 
tion counsel, has presented his resignation. 
It looks as if self-respecting men did not 
care longer to be connected with an admin- 
istration which has disgraced itself as badly 
as any that ever held sway in New York. 


Arbitration and Conciliation Congress. 

The Civic Federation has once more jus- 
tified its right to be. It has provided a neu- 
tral platform upon which representatives 
of capital and labor, and persons interested 
in these relations, may meet and discuss in 
a frank and friendly manner the questions 
at issue. The congress was called in the 
belief that good would come out of it, that 
it is time that steps were taken to prevent 
the suffering and loss caused by strikes and 
lockouts. The sessions were in Willard 
Hall and occupied two days, Nov. 13 and 
14. Some of the most prominent citizens 
of Chicago took part in the discussions and 
stood behind the movement. 

The congress has shown, as was brought 
out by Prof. Graham Taylor in his confer- 
ence with the students of the seminary 
Thursday afternoon, the entire feasibility 
of persons who disagree coming together 
and discussing their disagreements in a per- 
fectly friendly manner. Another impres- 
sion made by the congress was that neither 
party wishes anything more than strict jus- 
tice. This was especially true of the labor 
element. It does not want sympathy; it 
wants its rights, nothing more. There was 
also on the part of nearly all who spoke a 
generous recognition of the honor of those 
whose opinions were controverted. It was 
also made clear that labor organizations are 
desired by capitalists and that laborers ap- 
prove of combinations of capital, even if 
this leads to pools and trusts. With not 
more than one or two exceptions, compul- 
sory arbitration was disapproved. And yet 
the spirit of the congress was in favor of 
arbitration, but arbitration in circumstances 
to command the approval of both parties. 
The spirit of the congress was remarkable. 
One might almost say it was Christian. 
Altogether, the outlook for a peaceful settle- 
ment of labor difficulties in the future is 
brighter than it has been for many a day. 
The practical value of the words of men 
who work or control labor, as opposed to 
theorists, was a marked feature of the gath- 
ering. 

The paper by Prof. E. R. L. Gould of 
Johns Hopkins, on The History of Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration in Europe 
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and Australia, was valuable for the infor- 
mationit contains. Its conclusion was that 
councils of experts, as existing in France, 
have been most serviceable in preventing 
strikes and lessening the evil growing out 
of them when they occur. Professor Gould 
made it painfully clear how far bebind 
Europe we are in our treatment of the labor 
question, Mr. Weeks, editor of the Ameri- 
can Manufacturer and Iron World of Pitts- 
burg, said, as the representative of manu- 
facturers, there could be no successful ar- 
bitration or conciliation except between 
strong unions on either side. He claimed 
also the right on the part of Jabor and its 
employers to settle their differences inde- 
pendent of any aid from the state. During 
this first session Mr. Lyman Gage, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, was in the 
chair. In the afternoon Judge Vincent pre- 
sided and in the evening Dr. John H. Bar- 
rows. It was at the afternoon session that 
Judge Tuley said that courts of arbitration 
must come directly from the working men 
and capitalists, inasmuch as both classes 
have largely lost confidence in the justice of 
the courts as they are now managed. 

Wednesday was probably the best day of 
the congress. Mr. Weeks read a paper in 
which he pointed out the fact that the em- 
ployer of labor often is not the capitalist, 
and insisted that this fact should not be lost 
sight of. There are three parties to be con- 
sidered, he said—the man who furnishes 
the money and looks for his returns in in- 
terest on his investment, the contractor who 
is seeking a margin of profit from his work, 
and the men who are content with wages. 
In all the contests between these parties he 
would have their leaders or representatives 
come together and talk their difficulties 
over, and settle them, as he insisted could 
easily be done. The attendance was much 
larger the second day than the first. A good 
deal of interest was shown in hearing 
Colonel Wright of Washington, who de- 
fined the labor question as simply a struggle 
for a higher standard of living, and who 
was of the opinion that disputes ought to 
be and can be amicably settled by arbitra- 
tion, not compulsory but voluntary. 

Prof. H. C. Adams of Ann Arbor pro- 
posed as a remedy for existing evils the in- 
corporation of labor unions, thus giving 
men who are without means property by 
virtue of membership in these unions. Mr. 
McGuire favored voluntary arbitration, but 
was entirely opposed to compulsory. The 
speech of Mr. Gompers at the last session, 
although very long, did not really con- 
tribute any new thought to the congress 
and prevented the reading of two carefully 
prepared papers. It was voted to arrange 
for the holding of another Congress next 
year and to make it national. Nothing was 
more noticeable during these sessions than 
the readiness of those who represent capital 
to concede to labor even more than it has 
demanded, and the satisfaction with which 
labor leaders listened to these representa- 
tives of capital. It is an exceeding good 
fortune that this congress of conciliation 
has followed so soon the report by Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Labor Commission, for it 
will make it plain to everybody that the 
parties concerned in the disputes are far 
better able, and far more likely, to settle 
their difficulties satisfactorily and perma- 
nently than any body of outside arbitra- 
tors, even if the latter are armed with the 
authority of the State. 


Chicago, Nov. 17. FRANKLIN. 
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Life. 


By Prof. John C. Van Dyke, L.H.D., New Brunswick, N. J. 


In treating of the study of art as an influ- 
ence in the Christian life, it is not worth 
while to begin by discussing the relation of 
the esthetic to the ethical or by combating 
the time-honored idea that beauty is an 
avatar of the devil, who ‘‘hath the power 
to assume a pleasing shape.’’ People are 
quite agreed nowadays that things pleasing 
are not necessarily pernicious, Indeed, the 
modern tendency is toward believing that 
beauty, as exemplified in lofty ideas, noble 
forms and harmonious colors, is elevating 
and moral, but I am not anxious to put 
forth a lay sermon on that side of the case 
either, much as might be said forit. My 
object shall be accomplished if I merely 
suggest in what way art may be of service 
to us in increasing our knowledge of nature 
and man, leaving to the reader to say if 
such knowledge is not exalting. 

I take it that all the world loves nature 
because it is impossible to conceive of one 
actually disliking her, and I take it further 
that a great many of us, from having 
brushed against nature’s garments in our 
various walks of life, think ourselves inti- 
mately acquainted with her looks. The in- 
teresting criticisms that one hears in picture 
galleries that such a tree or sky or water or 
light is not ‘‘ true to nature’’ might lead to 
the conclusion that there were a great many 
competent nature critics on the face of the 
earth. But just what is the competence of 
the average critic in the matter of natural 
appearance? How long has he studied 
nature, how deeply? How true are his 
conclusions? Dues he ever stop to think, I 
wonder, that the artist whose tree he is 
criticising has been studying and drawing 
and painting that tree all his life, while the 
critic has probably never looked at it for 
ten consecutive minutes. 

If a botanist, or, rather, a dendrologist— 
one versed in trees—should give us the na- 
tural history of a tree, if a weather bureau 
man should give us the laws of skies and 
traveling clouds, if a chemist should ex- 
plain to us the component parts of water or 
light we would not think of disputing such 
authority. We defer instantly to the knowl- 
edge of a Sargent, a Dunn or a Faraday. 
These men have spent their lives working 
in their various departments and we frankly 
admit their superior ability. Why should 
not people as frankly admit the superior 
knowledge of the artist in the matter of na- 
ture’s forms and colors, her visible external 
appearances? [Has he not spent his life 
studying them, and does he not know more 
about them, see them truer, feel them 
keener, than we do? 

‘*O, but,’’ objects one, ‘‘ we can see those 
beauties fur ourselves, just as well as he 
can.’’ That is just the point. Can we see 
them as well as he can? To be sure, we can 
see them in a way, in about the same way, I 
imagine, that a fish at the bottom of the 
ecean, conscious of a dim opalescent light 
coming from above, sees the power and 
beauty of full sunlight; but that is seeing 
through a glass darkly. Why should we, 
who are but casual—very casual—observers 
of nature, think to see so far and so truly as 
those who by long training have schooled 
themselves to see? What can we make out 
of a deer’s trail on bare ground compared 
with that keen observer, the Indian? In 


his department the artist is just as keen an 
observer. 

Corot, the French landscape painter, spent 
many years of a long life studying the light 
of early morning. He painted it innumera- 
ble times, and so much was it a ruling pas- 
sion with him that on his deathbed in de- 
lirium he was murmuring, ‘‘ What beautiful 
landscapes! what beautiful light!’ Yet I 
have heard (otherwise) intelligent people, 
who probably never saw the dawn a dozen 
times in their lives, and then only under 
compulsion, say that they doubted if Corot’s 
light were true. It was so true that they 
did not recognize it. Had they sat at the 
feet of Corot’s art, as at the feet of Gama- 
liel, they might have seen in an hour the 
essence of fifty years study of light and 
known more of the eternal truth and beauty 
of the dawn than by fifty years of their 
casual looking out of the window at it. 

It is through art that we, the casual ob- 
servers, may gain the most comprehensive 
knowledge of nature, and in this connection 
I may be allowed the privilege of personal 
statement, since I am sure my own experi- 
ence has been that of many another. Asa 
young man my opportunities for seeing 
landscape on mountain, prairie and river 
were greater than those of most people. I 
thought myself observing, too, knew my 
natural history well, and had spent days in 
studying dawn lights and twilights, cloud 
flocks and tree forms, yet I am willing to 
confess in black ink that I never really saw 
a tree until I studied Rousseau’s pictures, 
never knew light and atmosphere until I 
studied Corot, never knew the bulk and 
mass, the solidity and permanence of the 
hills and plains until I studied Courbet. 

These men pointed out to me qualities 
and beauties that I had underlooked or over- 
looked, and turning back to nature I found 
them just as they were painted. The truth, 
the significance, the essence, the beauty of 


nature, from bowling cloud above to clinging. 


moss below, do not lie upon the surface, 
else any one might see them as readily as 
the painter. Study, long study, is required 
just to see the facts, and much longer study 
to observe their meaning. It is said that 
the East Indian rug makers see some 300 
shades of color not perceptible to European 
eyes. Why, if not that their eyes are trained? 

Half of our repugnance for the nude in 
art comes from our utter inability to see it 
truly. It is something from which the eyes 
are generally averted, is supposed to be 
gross, tending toward the immoral, some- 
thing better unseen. As a result, we do 
not know its strength, grace and color 
charm, To the artist, on the contrary, it is 
the loftiest type in the universe. To bim 
the last creation of God is the most beauti- 
ful of all. There is not in rounded moun- 
tain or stately tree or sweeping river such 
rhythm of line and concentrated power as 
lie.in the curved back or the foreshortened 
arm and hand of a man. ‘Thou wilt de- 
light in drawing the vertebra, for they are 
magnificent,’’ says Cellini. Look at them, 
arms and legs, vertebra and muscled backs, 
flowing hair and solemn faces, lying along 
the vault of the Sistine, and say if in nature 
you ever saw them so magnificent as in the 
art of Michael Angelo. 

There is not in the finest woven fabric 


such texture, nor in skies or waters such 
delicate, refined color as show in the flesh of 
the nude female figure. Under light it be- 
comes a wonder harmony of mingled tints. 
Look at them in the galleries of Venice, 
Florence, Parma and Dresden, and say if in 
nature you ever saw them so beautiful as in 
the art of Titian, Giorgione and Correggio. 
The only reason why the artist ever paints 
the nude figure is because it is the very 
acme of form and color. He never thinks 
of its morality or its immorality; he thinks 
only of its beauty. If we, seeing not the 
beauty, attribute some other motive to the 
painter, the fault is ours not his, the harm 
in our eye not his brush. 

It is from art that we may gain, not some- 
thing better than nature, but the best that 
there isin nature. By it we are enabled to 
look through trained eyes and see, not the 
infinite details, but the great essentials te 
which we are so oftep blind. So many of 
us lose ourselves in the underbrush and 
never see the forest. It is the very busi- 
ness of the painter to classify and arrange 
nature so that we shall see the salient fea- 
tures. All great art is simple in its state- 
ment of the great truths. It records the 
universal and the permanent, the solidity 
and mass of the earth, the vast expanse of 
the sky, the power of the ocean, the pene- 
tration of light, the luminous depth of 
shadow. The incidental and the transient 
are passed by and attention directed to the 
fundamental structure, the foundation and 
the partition walls, the vaulted roof, It is 
not an analysis but a synthesis of nature. 

Thus it happens that while gaining much 
nature knowledge from the canvas we also 
gain a knowledge of the human mind, Art 
is not delineated nature alone. There is 
another element, which Coleridge described 
in saying that painting was of ‘‘a middle 
quality between a thought and a thing—the 
noion of that which is nature with that 
which is exclusively human.”’ In the work 
we may learn of the worker, his way of 
seeing, his way of thinking, his way of tell- 
ing. Thereis not space here to speak of 
the benefit we may derive from the great 
ideas and conceptions that have been put 
upon canvas, but I would like to suggest 
one thought further and that is that back 
of great conceptions lie great lives. 

All art is autobiographical. The hand 
that rounded Peter’s dome wrought with a 
sad sincerity; the hand that decorated San 
Marco brusbed with the serene touch of an 
angel, Leonardo’s art is all majesty and 
grace, Tintoretto’s all fire and fury, Corot’s 
all radiance. In each case the art is the 
index to the artist. Sweep away prioted 
records and we shall! still know the men in 
their works. Consciously or uncon:ciously 
painters paint themselves upon canvas, 
They fashion the world after their own 
thougbts, and that which they have known, 
suffered and endured speaks out until 
the picture becomes a record of the art- 
ist’s life. Study the Sower of Millet and 


you will know Millet, peasant, poet and 


painter. Is nut such biography wor h read- 
ing? Are not such lives worth knowing? 
They are part of the world's history, and 
that which bas been nobly done by men 
may fitly serve us in our conduct as stepping- 
stones to nobler things. 
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Art is a study of beautiful forms, lofty 
thoughts, commanding minds. May not 
these be aids in the Christian life? We are 
accustomed to think that religion passed 
out of art with the coming of the Renais- 
sance, that after that painting grew materi- 
alized, and that now the painter is at best a 
pantheist. It may be conceded for argu- 
ment’s sake; and yet through the material 
we reach the spiritual. 

If we but look at it aright we shall find 
religion in God’s first creation, light, in 
God’s first temples, the groves, in moon 
and stars and fiery firmament, in clouds and 
mists and seas and plains, in man and beast 
and bird and creeping thing. Art is an ex- 
position and an interpretation of all these. 
The feeling of noble exaltation or depres- 
sion which is at the bottom of every master- 
piece, and which in a measure is communi- 
cated to the spectator, is as much God given 
in the landscape and figure of today as in 
the Madonna and saint of yesterday. The 
Star of Bethlehem and the star shining ina 
great man’s mind come from one source, 
and if we but study them they will lead 
back to that source. 


—-— 


WILL JAPAN DEFEAT OHINA? 


BY REV. F. M. CHAPIN, LINCHING, CHINA, 


Japan and China are being compared now 
as never before. The world is coming to 
see the wonderful contrasts in their make-up 
and characteristics such as had passed un- 
noticed in more peaceful times. 

One of the most noticeable differences to 
an old resident of this land is not the read- 
iness of Japan to adopt the civilization and 
science of the West, while China hesitates 
to even get herships and arms from abroad, 
but the underlying current of thought and 
speech which show two entirely different, 
almost opposite, ideas. Years ago we all 
knew that Japan had her samuarai, yet the 
patriotism of the people never was so out- 
spoken as today. The little island nation 
seems to have no trouble in calling out her 
reserves or getting men to fill her armies, 
The whole tone of the Japanese press is one 
of intense patriotism, It may seem comical 
to think of sixty reporters in Korea con- 
nected with the army, each a correspondent 
for a paper, but it betrays a desire for news, 
a readiness to follow the lead of European 
nations, which will have the sympathy of 
even those who doubt the justice of her 
cause. Contrasted with China, Japan is in- 
tensely patriotic. There is no desire on 
the part of Chinese soldiers to go abroad 
and fight their country’s battles. Hardly a 
Chinaman cares who is to have Korea, or 
how that land is to be governed. Except 
in the treaty ports the people know little 
with regard to the war, its cause, the posi- 
tion of Japan, and the probable effects of 
victory or defeat. The wildest rumors float 
through the country, now of ‘wooden 
horses possessed by the Japanese that slay 
men by the breath of their mouths,”’ now of 
missionaries who, away from their stations 
for the summer, are said to have been 
‘called home to fight for their country.” 

Any thought with reference to the Ko- 
reans, whom Japan proposes to benefit by 
more salutary laws and an honest govern 
ment, is not discussed even by the more in- 
telligent. The native here is a man who 
lets government affairs severely alone. If 
one of the common herd, he hopes for a 
mild administration, but expects that any 
government will be sure to demand taxes 
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and that he will pay them. If an educated 
man, he thinks nothing about government 
matters, but queries how much such and 
such a place will return in solid silver, 
who will help him there the quickest and 
what it will all cost. 

The soldier in China is both feared and 
despised. When the ‘braves,’’ who had 
been spending a few yearsin Chihli, returned 
home two years ago the merchants along 
the whole route hastened to go out of 
business in every town where they came 
for fear of pillage. The men themselves 
were not looked upon as countrymen, but 
as strangers and almost as foreigners. The 
officers in the army have to pass examina- 
tions to entitle them to rank and position, 
but their ignorance of books, their domi- 
neering manners and general lack of that 
culture so dear to the heart of an educated 
native, all combine to make them the sport 
of the literati. At the same time all the 
corruption and peculation which goes on in 
other branches of the government are found 
in the military department full-blown. We 
used to read in the papers that China had 
one of the largest armies in the world, 
that it was possible for the emperor to call 
into service a million, some said two million, 
of men. No one can say just how many 
soldiers there are in the country, but judg- 
ing by what is known in many places the 
number of drilled troops must be small. 
As each commander, according to a custom 
long obsolete in other lands, is allowed to 
draw the pay and rations of his men, there 
is little or no difficulty in his pocketing 
the most of this allowance. Some officers, 
supposed to have 500 men in their regiments, 
have only twenty or thirty. Clothes for 
the remainder can be kept in stock, and 
when an inspector-general comes along a 
generous present and the hiring of men to 
take the place of those not in the barracks 
for a single day procures favorable report 
to superiors. Battalions of the latter sol- 
diers, men who have just come from the 
plow, or from idling on the street, supposed 
to have eaten government rice these half- 
dozen years, are on their way north from 
the southern provinces, They may be “ food 
for powder,” but of how much avail when 
the pinch comes the reader can readily 
guess, 

Yet as one old missionary said with much 
force and truth, ‘‘The Chinese excel the 
Japanese both physically, morally and in- 
tellectually.’’ One observes this in passing 
from Japan to China. He finds the great 
banks of Yokohama officered with Chinese 
shroffs and compradores. The waiters on 
the steamer may be Japanese, but the 
steward is a Chinaman, as the foreign cap- 
tain says he wants some one on whom he 
candepend. And when the morals of the 
two countries are compared there is a gen- 
uine sigh of relief to the young missionary 
who comes to learn that virtue is not one of 
the ‘lost arts’? among the women of this 
land, but that licentiousness is one of the 
few sins which, though present, do not 
worry the life as to what will be the final 
condition of the nation. 
¢ There is another contrast in the two na- 
tions. In both the hated foreiguer is living 
under the ‘extraterritoriality’’ clauses of 
the treaties, To these clauses the smiling 
Chinaman makes no objection. He simply 


looks upon them as perhaps a necessity and 
a bore, but it does not lower his self esteem 
or make him long to be rid of the treaties 
To sustain 


as signs of an inferior relation. 
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the existing status and avoid any which 
give Europeans or Americans decided ad- 
vantages—these are the ends of Chinese 
diplomacy. 

How different is the case on the other 
side of the Yellow Sea is well known. 
There the fact that the foreigner who com- 
mits a crime is brought before his consul, 
instead of a Japanese oflicial, is a matter of 
offense sufficient in the eyes of some to ac- 
count for the present war, since it is ex- 
pected that if the Japanese win it will raise 
them in the estimation of outsiders, so that 
a revision of the treaties will come as a 
matter of course. Let any one who is not 
acquainted with these opposite traits in the 
characteristics of the two nations compare 
the speeches of the Japanese at the Parlia- 
ment of Religions last year at Chicago with 
the addresses made by the Chinese, and he 
will be struck by the extreme sensitiveness 
of the one and the perfect good humor of 
the other. The composure of China and 
her people is, however, not at all due to 
indifference, as one might easily suppose, 
but is the result of a magnificent egotism. 
The quiet way in which a well-read man 
will remark that Confucius was born five 
centuries before the founder of Christian- 
ity saw the light; will say, ‘‘We grant 
that you Occidentals are superior in sci- 
ence, but you must confess that in litera- 
ture China takes the lead’’; the tremen- 
dous faith that in Confucius there is to be 
seen not only the peerless man, but the 
man of all times and countries; and back of 
it all an immense faith in China as the home 
of the ‘* black-haired race’’ to whom in the 
hoary days of antiquity nations brought 
tribute, and to whom many still believe 
that European nations still present gifts— 
these are the controlling forces, 

Above all, the war is showing as never 
before that marvelous, recuperating, stay- 
ing power which has distinguished the Mid- 
dle Kingdom from of old. The Chinese 
army is full of cowards, that is certain. 
And yet there are men in that army who 
will fight and fight to the bitter end. The 
war in Korea shows how superior are the 
Chinese to resist the enervating influence of 
a campaign in midsummer. The splendid 
marches made by General Yeh in his retreat 
to the north, where he joined the invading 
force from Manchuria, show both strategy 
and the marching power of the Chinese sol- 
dier. It is not a matter of doubt that the 
Chinese can outmarch any other soldiers in 
the world. No one acquainted with them, 
their ability to live on the simplest food, 
and the custom of the people to carry bur- 
dens from their infancy, would be surprised 
to hear of an army corps making a long 
march of thirty miles aday. The ordinary 
traveler expects to take up his bed and walk 
whenever he sets out for another city, and 
thinks nothing of going thirty, even forty, 
miles a day with impedimenta weighing, 
perhaps, eighty pounds, 

With such a people, inured to hardships, 
it is no question as to the result of the war. 
The cold northern winters would tell on the 
Japanese, while with the Chinese a cam- 
paign in midwinter would not be so terri- 
ble. Yet it must be in winter time that an 
invading army must enter China, or put it 
off until China can assemble her armies, get 
them trained and perbaps prepare to carry 
the war into the enemy's country. In any 
case, the prospect is a good one that Japan, 
after entering upon a war entirely uncalled 
for, will fail and fail ignominiously,. 
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The Interdependence of City Churches.” 


By Dr. W. J. Tucker, President of Dartmouth College. 


If the church existed in its ideal unity, or if 
it existed in any large, organized unity, there 
would be no occasion to speak of the inter- 
dependence of the churches. It is because of 
the separateness of the churches, instead of a 
formal unity among them, that we are obliged 
to consider so carefully the relation of one 
part to another. And yet, although I am 
to emphasize the interdependence of the 
churches, I am not about to speak of the 
waste which comes from the lack of formal 
unity. Indeed, [am not sure that we do not 
greatly overestimate the supposed waste. If 
one had the authority to redistribute the 
churches, not only of our polity, but the 
churches of this city, according to his sagac- 
ity, I doubt if the distribution would differ 
very essentially from that which we see in 
this city; and I doubt if there would be found 
to be any very large economy from any such 
redistribution. 

Neither am I about to speak of the appar- 
ent lack of spiritual unity, which comes from 
the lack of formal unity. I believe that a 
spiritual unity may exist under very great 
diversities. No organization has ever beer 
founded strong enough to withstand the agi- 
tation of great principles, and when the agi- 
tation of great principles has succeeded every 
organization within which that agitation has 
taken place has shown the results of larger 
peace and a wiser fellowship. 

What is the real significance of the interde- 
pendence of the city churches? Let me em- 
phasize at once this idea: It is for the city 
churches to maintain in high and clear activ- 
ity the idea that the church of the city is for 
the city, and not the city for the church. 
When our Lord made that marvelously bold 
declaration that the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath, He stated 
forevermore the relative value of institutions 
and of humanity. He made the unit of value 
in God’s sight, and in the sight of every man 
who sees as God sees, humanity, whether hu- 
manity exists in the form of an individual 
soul or in any considerable aggregate of souls. 
And whoever understands that value, and 
holds it in its supreme position, he is illus- 
trating continually that saying of our Lord, 
that institutions must be kept under human- 
ity, that humanity must always, in any form 
whatever, be at the top of civilization. 

Now, it is a supreme thing, sometimes it 
seems altogether supreme, because so urgent, 
wher the church gives itself to the saving of 
an individual soul in the sense of rescue. It 
is a supreme thing whenever the church gives 
itself to strengthening an individual so that 
he can stand in the midst of the evil of a 
great city and take his chance there, and hav- 
ing done all things to stand, It is a supreme 
thing, sometimes I think it is the supreme 
thing of all, when religion, when the church, 
is able to make the city safe, so that a soul 
can walk in peace and mind its business any- 
where in the work God has given it to do. 
And it is precisely this for which the churches 
of the city stand—not simply here and there 
for rescue, not simply that work which re- 
forms a soul, makes it strong enough to stand 
against a tide of evil, but which attacks the 
city itself, which goes at the whole environ- 
ment, which strikes at the basis of the whole 
plan and makes a city in all its parts the 
safest place on the face of the earth for a 
Christian man to oF ay and do his work 
with God, and anythihg sbort of that falls 
short of the work of the church in the city. 
We go about picking out, men here and there 
and doing what we can for them. That is 
true Christian service. We never can forget 

* An address delivered at Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
Nov.1 


the individualizing work that goes with the 
Church of Christ; neither can we forget that 
magnificent work which God has done to 
make men everywhere in the masses, organ- 
ized in bodies, organized, it may be, for evil, 
turn about and face to the right, and serve 
the eternal purpose of righteousness. And 
the great way in which we do this is to 
continually lift up, and never lower, the idea 
that humanity is the center, that humanity is 
the root and crown and that institutions serve 
their purpose just as they minister to human- 
ity, and any church that fails to recognize 
that is unworthy of its place in the city, falls 
out of the line of God’s activity, becomes a 
drag upon the churches that stand for the 
supreme conception of humanity, the real and 
main conception, advertising the work of the 
church throughout the country and through- 
out the world. 

Then I want to emphasize this idea, and 
emphasize it very strongly, that the churches 
of this city will take the fortune of this city. 
It is entirely useless for us to say that what 
we lose at the center we can make up at the 
circumference. The churches of Boston will 
not take the fortune of Newton or of Brook- 
line. They will take the fortune of the city 
of Boston as it exists at its heart and at its 
center, and if the city of Boston as it exists 
today cannot be helped and “ redeemed”? it 
cannot be saved by any greater Boston. You 
cannot spread out your population; you can- 
not call in your reserves; you cannot so ma- 
nipulate your population that you can do the 
saving work by that means. It must be done 
right here at the center, man to man, face to 
face with the problems that stand so thick 
about you. And what does it matter,in the 
providence of God, if the men who come here 
to be molded into a Christian civilization 
come from this part or that part of the earth? 
They are here; they are here on an errand; 
they are here to stay; they become a part of 
the common civilization; and what you do 
for them here, the way you treat them, the 
way you love them, the future you make for 
their children, what you do by the means you 
invent, by the methods that reach them, set- 
tles the question of the fate of this church 
and of every church in this old city of Boston. 

We cannot evade the issue, we cannot in 
any way supplement it by any other work we 
can do; but right here, just as we are able to 
take the populations that come in upon us, 
invent methods by which we can reach them 
in their own way, not by proselyting, but by 
the larger methods of Christianizing, entering 
into their hearts, possessing ourselves of the 
ways in which we can best reach and guide and 
direct them, coming into neighborly relations 
with them, establishing principles of action 
by which we can act with them and they with 
us, doing the large work of Christ here among 
them, we bring them to that future which is 
the ultimate end of us all. 

Of all the churches in this city those 
of the old Puritan polity ought to stand for 
such a work. The Puritan used to speak of a 
church without a bishop and without a king; 
but he had his church and his state, and he 
worked them together, as no man before had 
ever worked them; and if he were here today, 
he would say in place of church and state, 
church and city. And he would not live five 
minutes here but that he would ask bis de- 
scendants: “ What are you doing to realize 
that old connection that never can be broken, 
a Christian man, a citizen, living in the full 
light of his responsibility, and never flinching 
in the face of any problem, but sticking to it 
until he saw the end of it, or it saw the end of 
him?” That is the old Puritan inheritance; 
that is your inheritance and mine, and we 


never can be disloyal toit. The blood in our 
veins is too thick and strong; and if at any 
time there seems to be any reason why we 
should give it over to others, the old spirit 
will come back. I believe it is here today 
working this city, to make this city stand for 
the kingdom of righteousness, as the Puritan 
tried to make the old home in England stand 
for that, and took beside it the job of making 
a new kingdom cut out of righteousness. 

In this work of the interdependence of the 
churches, I think all that work is based 
upon the plain, common-sense fact of diversity 
of operations. We speak about that which is 
common to us all,and we say that if anything 
ought to be common in its simplicity it is re- 
ligion. That is true, but it is a truth that is 
in danger of being greatly exaggerated. There 
is that which ought to be common to us all, 
but did you ever notice that it takes a great 
master or a great event to teach that which is 
common to us all? One of the best defini- 
tions of eloquence I have ever heard is this; 
“Making the primitive cords to vibrate.” 
But only here and there is a man who can 
touch the primitive cords, It is the common- 
place of our life that we are continually being 
separated one from another in tastes, in ways 
of thinking, in all things that tend to fill up 
the little world in which we live, and we 
must reach one another in that world, and 
wherever men are they must be found as they 
are; you must find certain men in one con- 
gregation, and get at them there, and find 
others in another congregation and get at the 
sin as it exists there. It is useless for us to 
say that in ordinary circumstances and with 
ordinary men you can reach men, get at men, 
without taking account of their business or 
their sentiments, the people they are with, 
the papers they read, all the incidents that 
go to make up the real world in which a man 
finds himself; and whatever church does its 
work, facing its own population, reaching its 
own multitude, that church is doing its timely, 
fitting work, providing it always keeps upper- 
most the one idea that it stands face to face 
with the common humanity. 

But side by side with this lies the fact that 
the greater distance in which any man stands 
from the center of attraction, or you may 
say the center of compulsion in religious 
matters, the greater the work of reaching 
him. A great many churches are at the 
center of attraction. I mean by that that 
there are various influences which attract or 
compel nine-tenths of the people who attend 
a given congregation to attend tbat church. 
They would lose social caste if they did not 
attend church in their neighborhood, They 
would forfeit their inheritance if they did 
not attend church, Everything connected 
with their intellectual movements tends that 
way. The whole drift is toward that church, 
and the church is at the center of attraction, 
or at the center of compulsion. 

On the other hand, from a certain church 
the population has begun to be drawn off. 
Attractions are pulling on the other side. 
Compulsions are forcing men away from the 
church. It is all costly business—getting 
hold of men and women under those condi- 
tions—and the church which tries to do that 
kind of work, in those surroundings, in con- 
nection with those people, must do it indi- 
vidually ; and for every individual reached it 
costs in time, in money, in prayer, in spir- 
itual endeavor ten times the amount that 
it costs to reach ten times as many who are 
under the compulsions and attractions of our 
common Christianity. 

Now, as to the special case which confronts 
us, the interdependence of the city churches— 
the interdependence especially of the churches 
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of our polity and order with which this church 
is peculiarly related. I congratulate the 
churches of the Congregational polity in Bos- 
ton upon the era of harmony and of good fel- 
lowship which, after days of darkness, has 
dawned upon them; that without suspicion, 
that, with a larger liberty and a more sincere 
fellowship, they are standing today heart to 
heart, mind to mind, and ready for the pur- 
poses of God. I congratulate the Congrega- 
tional churches of Boston upon the condition 
of each one of the churches; upon the estab- 
lished power and widening influences of the 
Old South Church; upon the continuance of 
its power in its burning zeal of Park Street 
Church; upon the transplanting of Mt. Ver- 
pon Church where its roots can spread and 
find moisture; upon the illuminating, I might 
almost say transtiguring, of the Central 
Church, au object lesson in devout Christian 
worship; upon the vitalizing of the Union 
Church, and of the Shawmut Church, and of 
this church where we are gathered tonight, 
standing for high, conspicuous leadership in 
this great idea of humanity in the city of Bos- 
ton. Is not the outlook encouraging? Is it 
not invigorating? 

And then here is the guerdon of the churches 
around, ready with their generous support. 
Why should a man today be discouraged, or 
hide his head, or think that the problem can- 
not be attacked and solved? When was there 
ever a better opportunity to get the churches 
together with united and hearty consent in 
this one glorious purpose of redeeming this 
eld city, old in its histcry, but new in its 
growing parts and in its changing population? 

[ remember as I speak, with a sadness 
which I cannot conceal, the loss which has 
come to this church of that brave, generous 
soul, Francis Pratt, whose young life went 
out in the midst of his glorious support of 
this church, seeming to take away a prop and 
pillar from this house of God. I remembera 
young man who went out from a lke enter- 
prise—Joseph Ward—founder of Yankton Col- 
lege, and it seemed as if that enterprise must 
give way, once his brave life had gone. But 
the very spirit that -he left behind him ani- 
mated those who were left behind, and today 
it is rooted with his spirit in its larger propor- 
tions and greater purposes. I trust, I pray 
God, that the spirit of that strong, valiant 
life that went out from this church may be 
taken up, not by one man, but by many, and 
not by men simply, but by the churches, 
standing, according to his insight, for the 
great purpose for which this church stands, 
to show what can be done, not as a forlorn 
hope, but a glorious incentive to action, lead- 
ing the way, it may be, in ways that other- 
wise seem perplexing and difficult, but with- 
out fiincbing, toward the ultimate end which 
we all have in view of the redemption of the 
city of Boston. 

eae ee 
THE BRYANT OENTENNIAL AT 
KNOX COLLEGE, 


Among the Bryant celebrations of the sea- 
son the exercises at Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill., must be noted as possessing an especial 
interest. The fact that many of the Bryants 
live not far from Galesburg, and among them 
the only surviving brother of the poet, John 
Howard Bryant, and also that the Cummington 
erator, Mr. E. R. Brown, was in the neighbor- 
hood, led President Finley and Dr. Simonds 
to think tbat a celebration would be received 
with marked favor. 

The result proved that their anticipations 
were well grounded. An audience of 1,200 
filled the old First Church and listened for 
two hours and a half to eulogy in prose and 
verse in honor of America’s first poet. Upon 
the platform were Dr. Newton Bateman, the 
chairman of the day, John Howard Bryant, 
Mr. E. R. Brown, the orator, President Finley 
of Knox College and others. In the audience 


were many of the leading educators of the 
West, as well as a large delegation of Bryants 
rom Princeton. 


Among the interesting fea- 
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tures were the reading of letters from George 
W. Cable, G. Stanley Hall, Parke Godwin, 
Eugene Field, Professor C. F. Richardson and 
Henry Wade Rogers, and the reading of the 
Waterfowl and Thanatopsis. 

The interest centered largely upon Mr. 
Brown’s centennial address and upon Mr. 
John Howard Bryant reciting one of his 
brother’s poems beginning with ‘‘ The melan- 
choly days are come,’’ and upon the reciting 
of the Monody. Mr. Bryant told of the last 
time he met his brother in Cummington and 
of their common joys in their old home. Be- 
fore another summer came Wilham Cullen 
Bryant passed away, and in his loneliness 
the surviving brother wrote the beautiful 
monody—a poet’s tribute to a brother poet. 
Not one of that large audience will ever for- 
get the pathetic picture as John Howard Bry- 
ant read the beautiful words, closing with: 


His sun is set; its twilight yet 
Fiushes the chambers of the sky— 
A sotter flame of spreading fame, 
A glory that shall never die. 


—_———— 


OHUROH EXTENSION IN A WESTERN 
0 


A milestone of progress was raised in 
Omaha, Nov. 4, in the enlarged and rebuilt 
edifice of the Saratoga Church. Among the 
good results of the home missionary anniver- 
sary last June was an increased interest in 
the city missionary work. Under the too 
rapid expansion of the work in 1886-88 enter- 
prises were started which were nearly stranded 
later, either borne down by debt or weakened 
by removals of their supporters. Owing to the 
severity of the times it was with difficulty 
that the stronger churches carried their own 
burdens, and they could do but little for their 
unfortunate neighbors. The Omaha Congre- 
gational Union, uuder whose auspices much 
of this work had been started, fell to pieces 
under the strain and could not be rallied. At 
the same time both of the leading churches 
changed their pastors and called men from the 
East to whom all these interests were entirely 
new. 

Gradually, however, the lost ground has 
been regained, and while one of the missing 
churches has removed to another locality it is 
hoped the other will be saved. Before the 
home missionary anniversary the Church Ex- 
tension Society was organized, and Rev. 
E. L. Ely of Red Cloud was called to the city 
to the Cherry Hill and Saratoga Churches, and 
to act as city missionary under the society. 
The society allied itself as an auxiliary to the 
C.H. M. S., in the support of ministers, and 
to the C. C. B.5S., to aid church building en- 
terprises. 

Mr. Ely came to the work fresh from a suc- 
cessful pastorate at Red Cloud, where his excel- 
lent business ability and evangelistic spirit 
built up a compact, active church. A comfort- 
able home was offered by the parsonage of the 
Saratoga Church, and his support was secured 
from three different sources—the churches 
themselves, the Extension Society and the 
C.H.M.S. Besides preaching at Cherry Hill 
every Sunday morning and at Saratoga in the 
evening, he conducted a service at Pilgrim 
Chapel, a remote point, where efforts were 
being made to revive the disbanded Park Place 
Church. Cherry Hill rallied first, some new 
families coming into the neighborhood. The 
church building was renovated, the Sunday 
school increased and the whole work re- 
vitalized. But in Saratoga little progress 
could be made until the dingy little chapel 
could be removed und thoroughly rebuilt. It 
was a Herculean task to undertake in the des- 
perate times, when it was difficult to see where 
a dollar could be raised. Pledges were 
gathered from friends in other churches and 
the C. C. B.S. made a grant to complete the 
amount needed. The result has been a cheer- 
fulchurch home, seating about 300 people and 
dedicated entirely free from debt. The dedi- 
catory services were held in the afternoon 
that the city pastors might be present, and 
nearly all responded to the invitation. Ad- 
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dresses of hearty fellowship and cheer were 
made by Rev. Messrs. G. J. Puwell, J. A. 
Fisher and S. W. Butler. Superintendent 
Bross, who had preached at the First Church 
in the morning, made the appeal for offerings 
and the prayer of dedication was offered by 
the pastor. 

The strength of the missionary work in 
Omaha also has been greatly augmented by 
the coming of Mr. A. P. Irvine from New York, 
who now has charge of the work at Pilgrim 
Chapel and Park Vale Mission besides his 
peculiar work in the river bottoms. When 
Mr. Irvine came to the city two months ago 
he was greatly moved by the deep need of 
this dense population on the river bottom, 
entirely without religious service. It is nota 
“burnt district,” but is occupied mustly by 
‘‘squatters’”’ families, who are unfortunate, 
oftentimes erring, hving in shanties and hav- 
ing no title to home or land. Into the midst 
of this people Mr. Irvine went, secured a little 
house of two rooms and began to make friends. 
He has satisfied them of his interest and his 
desire to do them good. This shanty, reno- 
vated and furnished by the women of the 
First Church, answers the double purpose of 
a home and chapel. Mr. Irvine holus a Sun- 
day school at home in the mourning, goes two 
miles and a half for a service at Pilgiim 
Chapel, goes three miles further to Park Vale 
Mission for Sunday school, speaks at a Y. M. 
C. A. meeting in the afternoon and stays to 
an after meeting with inquirers, has a gospel 
service in his chapel Jater and is back again 
for gospel service in Park Vale in the eveuing. 
The services are all quickening spiritually, 
and sometimes persons are at once committed 
to the service of Christ. 

Among the other churches of the city St. 
Mary’s Avenue had a delightful servi.e on 
the morning of the Sabbath menuened above, 
and ten persons united with the church, all 
by letter. The pastor goes into the Y P.S. 
C. E meeting in the evening, which is held in 
the chapel, and this service glides a:most im- 
perceptinly into the evening service, w bere the 
pastor makes an address of about twenty 
minutes. The First Church is rejoiciug to 
find its pastor, Dr. Duryea, gradually recever- 
ing bis strength, and hopes to see him soon 
back in the pulpit. Mr. Fisher of Pl,mouth 
Church is ravidly gathering the reins tn his 
hand and finds increased strength io all de- 
partments of the work. The Y. P.S C. EB. 
has become aggressive, a Men’s Club bas been 
formed, including all the men of the cor grega- 
tiop, under whose auspices the evening serv- 
ice will be largely conducted. Mr. Puwell of 
the Hillside church has been very active in 
the Municipal Reform League, of wlich he 
bas been the efficient secretary. The work 
among the young people of his church wain- 
tains its effectiveness and he has ove of the 
largest evening congregations in the city. 

H. B. 





A Latin-English dictionary is being pre- 
pared in raised type for blind pupils by Mr. 
Anagnos of the Perkins Institution in South 
Boston. This is an illustration of the great 
advances made in recent years in work for 
this unfortunate class. A Buble in point al- 
pbabet for the blind has been printed in 
eleven volumes, the last volume having been 
completed at Louisville, Ky., last May. The 
preparation of this Bible occupied about one 
year. The eleven volumes are furnished for 
seven dollars, and the New Testament for 
two dollars. The difference between the sell- 
ing price and the cost 1s made up from the 
income of a bequest left for the purpose half 
a century ago. International lessun leaves 
for the blimyl have heen issued from the Louis- 
ville publishing house for the last ten years, 
and during that time 4,600,000 leaves bave been 
distributed. Their price 1s $1.50 per year, but 
through money furnished by private subscrip- 
tion they are supplied free to all who are too 
poor to pay for them. During most of the 
ten years these leaves have been edited by a 
daughter of Rev. Dr. John A. Broadus. 
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The Home 
THE OLD THANKSGIVING DAYS. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, PLYMOUTH. 


Sitting silent by the window while the evening’s 
fading beam 
Turns to lovely gray the winter’s silvered sky, 
Not a voice to break the reyerie of thought’s too 
pensive dream, 
Not a footstep—only memory and I. 
From the past the veil seems lifted, and I am a 
child once more. 
On the hearth again the old-time fagots blaze. 
Hush! Avain I hear the voices of the guests about 
the door, 
In the greetings of the old Thanksgiving Days. 


All the air ontside is frosty, and in gusts the blithe 
winds b'ow, 
And I hear the distant sleigh-bells faintly ring; 
And against the rime-touched windows comes the 
purring, stirring snow, 
Like the brushing of a passing angel’s wing. 
But within, O, see the faces that are smiling ’round 
the board, 
How the: shine with love and gratitude and praise! 
Husbed the voices are a moment for the thanking 
of the Lord, 
In the blessings of the old Thanksgiving Days. 


There were all the joyful kinsfolk gathered in that 
smiling host, 
Aged sire and laughing children, sweet and fair. 
Serrow haunted not that banquet with her poor, 
unwelcome ghost, 
Peace and gladness were the unseen angels there. 
@, the stories, and the music, and the friendly, 
blithesome jest! 
O, the laugbter and the merry, merry plays! 
Was there ever more of heaven 1n a happy mortal’s 
breast 
Than was with us in the old Thanksgiving Days? 


That was years ago, and curfews for the loved have 
rung since then. 
As tonight I watch the dawning evening star, 
In my dreams I see the mansions Christ prepared 
in heaven for men— 
It is there tonight the absent kindred are— 
It is there their feast is ready, and I hold the fancy 
dear 
That they often turn to earth their loving gaze, 
And perhaps they, too, are dreaming, as they see 
me sitting here, 
Of the sweetness of the old Thanksgiving Days. 


secede setae tes 

If he had not been a homeless wanderer 
probably John Howard Payne never would 
have voiced the homesickness of humanity 
in his tender lyric, Home, Sweet Home. 
And if Lucy Larcom had found anchorage 
beside a hearthstone all her own we might 
have missed some of the sweetest senti- 
ments pertaining to domesticity that ever 
have been written. From her standpoint 
ef observation as a guest in a multitude of 
Americin homes she writes: ‘‘ The worldly 
prosperous learn with most difficulty the 
secret of home rest; whoever loves show 
has not the true home love in him. Those 
are the happiest family circles which are 
bound together by intangible, spiritual ties, 
in the midst of care, poverty and hard work, 
it may be. Whether rich or poor a home 
is not a home unless the roots of love are 
ever striking deeper through the crust of 
the earthly and the conventional into the 
very realities of being.’’ Possibly one 
beneficent result of the present hard times 
will be a strengthening of household ties by 
mutual sacrifice and economy for the sake 
ef loved ones. Adversity binds closer than 
prosperity in most cases. 


Formerly the time for playing cards was 
restricted to evenings but the game is now 
making inroads into the hours of daylight 
amopy women to a demoralizing extent. 
We know of commuopities in which women, 
belonging to families that represent the 
highest moral and social worth of the place, 
spend from two to eight hours of day- 
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light every week during the winter either 
in being taught whist by professional teach- 
ers or in playing among themselves. We 
can conceive of feather-brained and frivo- 
lous creatures, who shirk the responsibili- 
ties of homemaking and spend their days in 
gossipy boarding houses, wasting precious 
hours of daylight in this fashion, but to 
find morning or afternoon whist clubs com- 
posed of intelligent, church-going women 
is a phase of social life unpleasant to con- 
template. Yet this shameless waste of 
time is becoming alarmingly and increas- 
ingly common. This devotion to daylight 
card playing shows not only a lack of sense 
of the value of time, but indicates a certain 
moral obtuseness which makes it difficult 
for such women to understand the dangers 
which threaten their own homes and soci- 


ety in general. 


THE THANKFUL SPIRIT. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER, 


A perfunctory way of offering thanks is a 
snare into which most of us easily fall. 
For example, take one of our commonest 
devotional actions, the saying of grace at 
meals. Do we always bring to that daily 
act of worship our full attention, our rev- 
erent thoughtfulness, our entire and hearty 
union of sentimentand aspiration? In fam- 
ily prayer and in church, where the pastor 
speaks for the whole assembly, and even in 
our closets, are we not occasionally shocked 
to find that we are giving merely a super- 
ficial attention, that of habit and of routine, 
to what we are saying to God? 

If this be so in our experience, it becomes 
worth our while to ask whether or not the 
thankful spirit can be cultivated. Does it 
gain, as wealth gains, in the wise using? 
May it be increased by watchfulness, by 
solicitude, by seeking opportunities for its 
exercise? And, on the other band, may it 
be atrophied by constant neglect, so that 
after a while the very capacity for thankful- 
ness may be gone, and the withered soul 
receive and receive with never an impulse 
to gratitude? 

Strangely enough, the people of whom 
one would expect the most outward and 
visible expressions of thankfulness to God 
for [lis goodness are not the readiest in this 
direction, Your neighbor who has lost a 
dear child, your friend who is racked with 
pain, your acquaintance whose ships never 
come in, will seize upon an occasion for 
thanksgiving much more eagerly, as a rule, 
than the other on whom fortune has smiled, 
whose home has known no break, whose 
health is unimpaired. Of course this is not 
invariably the case. There are happy ex- 
ceptions. But, generally speaking, it is 
true of each of us that 

Trials make tne promise sweet, 
Trials give new life to prayer; 
Trials bring me to His feet, 
Lay me low and keep me there. 

The dark and cloudy day, the bitter cup 
remind us of our need of the Father and of 
His readiness to help in our need. Weare 
brought in touch with the divine when our 
human extremity makes us clasp and cling 
to the everlasting strength. And then, 
realizing how we have been saved, how we 
have been pulled through when our own 
strength was weakness, we put on “ beauty 
for ashes, the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.”’ 

It is a wonderful thing, and a sweet be- 
yond description, to be always thanktul, 
Old Matthew Henry, in his quaint fashion, 
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once observed that thanksgiving at its best 
was thanks-living. ‘* My husband,’’ | heard 
a lady remark, * feels thankful all the while; 
I only know that I ought to feel so.” Te 
know how one ought to feel is one great 
step forward, but to live ever in the atmos- 
phere—the pure, sweet, exalted atmosphere 
—of thankfulness is much more, 

Our beautiful national custom of setting 
apart a day for thanksgiving annually must 
never be suffered to fall into desuetude. 
The home day, when the clans gather and 
rally, when bearded men, having traveled 
for days, arrive breathless and eager at the 
old threshold to keep Thanksgiving among 
kith and kin, when troops of grandchildren 
surround the old table, when all the land 
is thrilled and moved because of the great 
feast—this day is so peculiarly our very own 
that we must always hold it dear. Its 
religious and its social character should 
continue to be interchangeable, and the con- 
secration to God should but make the 
separateness of its home joys the more 
precious. 

Thankful in spirit, yes, we may be this, 
though we have our private and personal 
griefs, our hours of loneliness, Then te 
comfort some one else may be our best con- 
solation, to uplift some bowed-down soul 
our own signal for exaltation. 


-_ 


MY BEST THANK&GIVING DAY. 


BY PRANCES E. WILLARD. 








I enjoyed fifty-three of them in the home 
over which my mother presided for sixty 
years, The sacred traditions of New Eng- 
land, where this patriotic feast originated ia 
early days, and was celebrated with reli- 
gious fervor as well as whole-hearted home 
loyalty, were part of my inheritance. In 
the far West we loved this festival more 
dearly than any other one of ali the year, 
because it was a link with the old hearth- 
stone of the heroic generations who 

Came to seek what here they found— 

Freedom to worship God. 
Very rarely did we spend Thanksgiving 
Day elsewhere than in our own home, but 
as our circle dwindled we thrice accepted 
loving and considerate invitations from kin- 
dred and close friends to join t\eir larger 
and more cheery group of home-comers, 

Nov. 30, 1893, found me, ‘‘ the last of the 
household,’’ in Lady Henry Somerset’s Cot- 
tage, Reigate, with my faithful friends, 
Anna and Bessie Gordon of Auburndale, 
whose own bright home, like mine, had been 
broken up, that being the first time in a 
generation when no light had shone fron 
its hospitable windows. By the considerate 
kindness of our hostess, who was herself 
necessarily absent in the north of England, 
holding temperance conferences and mass 
meetings, every arrangement had been made 
foran American Thanksgiving dinner. The 
turkey was worthy of Wisconsin or Massa- 
chusetts either, the stuffing had the old 
bome flavor, the sweet potatoes were there 
in their warm russet jackets, the cranber- 
ries were en regle, and apple pie and coffee 
capped the climax of the feast. As we 
gathered round the flower-decked table we 
rememLered, with deeper pathos than words 
could tell, the present and the absent in our 
thanksgiving blessing, and after dinner we 
sang the sweet thanksgiving song of Will 
Carlton,.the well- beloved home poet: 

We thank Thee, © Father, for all that is bright— 
The gleam of the day and the stars of the nigbt, 


The flow’rs of our youth and the fruits of our prime, 
Aud biessings that march down the pathway of time. 
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We thank Thee, © Father, for all that is drear— 
The sob of the tempest, the flow of the tear; 
For never in blindness, and never in vain, 

Thy mercy permitted a sorrow or pain. 


We thank Thee, © Father, for song and for feast— 

The harvest that glowed and the wealth that in- 
creased ; 

For never a blessing encompassed earth’s child 

But Thou in Thy mercy looked downward and 
smiled, 

We thank Thee, O Father of all, for the power 

Of aiding each other in life’s darkest hour, 

The generous heart and the bountiful band, 

And all the soul-help that sad souls understand. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for days yet to be 
For hopes that our future will call us to Thee ; 
That all our eternity torm, through Tby love, 
One Thanksgiving Day in the mansions above. 

But there is not a law of life more certain 
in its operation than one expressed in the 
old-fashioned words, ‘‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’’ We had resolved 
that the orphan girls from the St. Mary’s 
Home, established many years ago in Rei- 
gate by Lady Henry, should have a good 
time on that evening. It had been planned 
to have a surprise serenade to Anna Gor- 
don, who had arrived that morning from 
America, and as these young women had 
been organized into a ‘Y,”’ they all wore 
the white ribbon and welcomed her with 
that song which is a growing favorite of 
our women, ‘ We all belong,”’ singing it 
under the windows of my pretty den, bril- 
liantly lighted for the occasion. Anna 
made them a speech, after which they were 
invited into the dining-room, where they 
sang other songs familiar to White Ribbon- 
ers, but coming with unusual pathos from 
the lips of girls most of whom had never 
known the love of father or mother, and 
who were rescued from the London slums 
by the loving-kindness of our English 
leader, who founded the Home in memory 
of her father, Earl Somers, as her first inde- 
pendent act on becoming heir to his estates, 

The part assigned to me was to sing the 
solo in Mary T. Lathrap’s grand hymn 
(than which there is none Iam more fond), 
‘*There’s a shadow on the home.” I ex- 
plained to the girls that I sang a sorrowful 
part in my character of a veteran White 
Ribboner, who had been twenty years at 
work to help gather up the groups that now 
in ten thousand towns and cities are trying 
to hold the fort for the protection of the 
home and to enlist others to help them in 
their sacred task, I told them, too, that I 
should have sung my part with fuller tones 
and clearer if [ had not talked so much 
through all those years trying to explain 
what we mean by the white ribbon, the 
hour of prayer, the plan of work and the 
spirit of the gospel temperance movement. 
It seemed like an inspiration to them, as 
their fresh young voices joined in the cho- 
rus, when my minor key was over 
We are coming to the rescue, we are coming in our 

youth. 

We then played games with them, after 
which it occurred to me to invite them to 
come up to my den two by two and look 
around, promising them that another time 
they should see ‘ther ladyship’s.’”’ So I 
took my usual seat at my writing table, 
that they might know just how I worked, 
the table being well heaped with unanswered 
letters and proof sheets to be corrected. 
Their interest in the minutest little adorn- 
ment of my room was beautiful to see— 
brackets, flowers, growing plants, pictures, 
all claimed their careful and enthusiastic 
attention. Led by one of the older girls 
with a “hip hip,” they gave three cheers 
for ‘*her ladyship,’’ and then all clapped 
their hands in unison—an English method 
of climax after the hurrah, which is most 
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effective and ought to be imported to 
America. 

But most of all was it touching and sig- 
nificant to see the groups around my 
mother’s picture. The gentle wisdom of 
that worn face seemed to have a special at- 
traction for these unbefriended ones who 
missed so early the sbelter and tenderness 
of a mother’s hand upon the head and a 
mother’s prayers wafted to God for their 
protection and happiness. They spoke 
softly to each other, and whenever a new 
group came into the room called them at 
once to see that picture embodying the best 
that life had granted me and denied them 
for what reasons we cannot know now, “ but 
we shall know hereafter.’”? The pathos of 
it all—_the unspoken tragedies of these 
young lives, the immeasurable loss to them 
of having missed that sense of home, the 
uncertainty of their future—all combined 
to endear them to us and make us glad that 
we could brighten life and lend a ray of in- 
spiration to hearts that had missed so much 
and suffered so cruelly. 

When they had given us their affectionate 
good. by we three sat down together and 
said to one another we could not have be- 
lieved, ‘‘ with so much gone of life and 
love,’’ we could have ‘‘still lived on’’ to 
feel so glad upon Thanksgiving night—to 
feel in some deep and holy sense it was the 
best Thanksgiving we had ever known, be- 
cause we had confessed in a truer way than 
on any previous recurrence of this happy 
festival ‘‘the tie that binds’ the universal 
brotherhood and sisterhood of humanity 
and the equal and loving Fatherhood of 
God. 


oe 


THREE THANKSGIVINGS. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 








Three families in Palermo began at the 
same moment to discuss Thanksgiving— 
the Palmers, the Drews and the Pinkhams, 
The Palmers were so-called aristocrats, liv- 
ing in a brown stone mansion far above the 
din and stir of common workaday life. 
Half-way down the hill were the Drews, in 
a tan-colored cottage, snuggled between 
woodbine and lilacs, with a bit of front 
yard large enough for a lawn-mower to turn 
around in. At the very foot of the hill, 
down-hearted and ashamed, was a weather- 
beaten tenement house, the upper left-hand 
corner of which was devoted to the Pink- 
hams, who had been in easy circumstances 
until the pretty Susan married a spendthrift, 
who wasted all the family money. Now 
Susan was a feeble, sorrowful widow, quite 
dependent on her sister Harriet, who sup- 
ported the two by doing plain sewing. 

‘““We might as well keep Fast Day next 
Thursday, and not call it Thanksgiving,” 
said low-spirited Susan, ‘‘ Nothing in the 
world to make a pie of, and a turkey is out 
of the question.”’ 

‘*Corned beef and potatoes make excel- 
lent hash,’ said Harriet, brightly, ‘es- 
pecially with beets. And what’s your ob- 
jection to hasty pudding for second course? ”’ 

Mrs, Craig’s only answer was a plaintive 
sigh. The Pinkhams had never before 
been reduced to hash for Thanksgiving. 

“And who knows, Susan, but we may be 
invited out for Thursday? Things like 
that have happened before now,’’ pursued 
Harriet, with persistent cheerfulness. 

‘* Yes,’ said Susan, shivering drearily. 
‘*Yes, before I lost my husband and my 
health and my property, and settled down 
on you like a dead weight, sister Hattie. 
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There, you needn’t say a word; I’m going 
to have a good cry.” 

“Poor thing!’ thought tender-hearted 
Harriet. ‘‘She wouldn’t give way so if she 
had proper vitality. What she needs is 
nourishing food. Still, I don’t see how I 
can buy anything to tempt her appetite 
when I’m in debt three dollars and a half 
for that last medicine.” 

At the very time Susan Craig was indulg- 
ing in ‘‘a good cry,’ Mrs. Prescott-Palmer 
on the hill was counting her silver, Silver 
is a burden when so many tramps walk the 
earth. 

‘*Mr. Palmer,’’ said she, sweeping an em- 
phatic gesture with the pie knife, ‘‘ we must 
have a Thanksgiving party.”’ 

** Must, my dear? ”’ 

“Yes, it’s our turn. Brother Edward 
asked us last year.” 

‘*Humph! What if he did? I hate din- 
ners,”’ 

He had reason. There was never any 
comfort in the house three days beforehand 
or three weeks afterward. 

‘*But my dear husband, it’s useless ex- 
postulating. A Thanksgiving dinner has 
always been customary in the Prescott fam- 
ily and will be expected.”’ 

‘“‘Humph!” said Mr. Anthony Palmer 
again. ‘* And what of my sister Mary?” 

‘*Mrs. Drew will look for an invitation,” 
returned Mrs. Prescott-Palmer, witha frigid 
glance at the gold egg spoons. ‘* Have I 
ever been accused of slighting my husband’s 
relatives? ”’ 

This meant that the widow Mary Drew 
of the tan-colored cottage would be bidden 
to the great Palmer festival. She knew 
this was the year for it. Moreover, she had 
seen Mrs. Palmer’s velvet carpets in the 
back yard; those carpets always came up 
before a grand dinner. 

‘QO mamma,” cried Betty Drew, in trans- 
ports. ‘*Isit Aunt Martha’s day? Think 
of the oysters and goose and ice cream and 
strawberries! Won't it be festive?’’ 

But to Betty’s surprise her mother dropped 
her broom and sat down, looking the image 
of despair. 

‘*T can’t go, Betty; don’t set your heart on 
it, The last time I was in that house your 
papa was with me, and I can’t go now with- 
out him. I only hope we shan’t be invitd.’’ 

Then to herself she added: ‘It is simply 
a torture to sit at table with those purse- 
proud Prescotts. Is there no way of es- 
cape? Suppose I should make a little 
Thanksgiving dinner myself before Mrs. 
Palmer has time to invite me? But I can’t 
afford the expense. And whom could I ask?”’ 

‘*The poor ye have always with you.” 
What brought these words to her mind? 
And why did she think in the next breath 
of her old friend, Harriet Pinkham? 

‘The last time I saw Harriet she was at 
Lime Street, but about to move into a tene- 
ment house. I’ve a great mind to look her 
up. Maybe now a small turkey, a tapioca 
pudding and mince pie would seem like 
luxuries to her and Susan. Things go by 
comparison in this world. As the Prescott- 
Palmers to me, so I to the Pinkhams—I 
mean as regards wealth.”’ 

In the afternoon Mrs. Craig, sitting alone 
in her narrow quarters upstairs, heard a 
knock at the door, and there on the thresh- 
old stood golden- haired Betty Drew, wrapped 
in white furs, looking like a carrier-dove, 
for she bore a note in her mouth, both hands 
being required in her attempt to lift the 
rickety door-latch. ‘Tell your mamma 
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she is very kind, and we shall both be 
delighted to go,’’ cried Mrs. Craig, bright- 
ening like the sky after a shower. Her 
‘good cry’? had wonderfully cleared the air. 

Thanksgiving Day was fair and bright. 
There were goings to and fro from family to 
family, but no one in the city dreamed of 
the sympathetic connection of those three 
houses—the mansion, the cottage and the 
tenement. ‘The electric cord with which 
we're deeply, darkly bound’’ was pulsing 
warmly from Mr, Anthony Palmer to his 
sister Mary, and from sister Mary to Harriet 
Pinkham and Susan Craig. 

‘“*So Mary can’t come,’’ said Mrs. Pres- 
cott-Palmer, with undisguised satisfaction. 
‘‘It’s just like her to invite somebody out- 
side the pale of civilization.” 

‘‘ Indeed it is,’ thought Mary’s brother, 
with a rush of the old affection for gentle 
little Mary. ‘*If I could only steal out and 
sit down with her and her humble guests 
it would be,an immense relief, and [ might 
almost forget I have married an heiress. 
Silver and cut glass and everything else on 
my table that shines—plenty of dazzle, 
but. nothing that warms the heart. Dear 
little Mary, [ envy you today.”’ 

‘““Mr. Palmer, you’re so absent-minded. 
Here I’ve asked you twice about that Ma- 
deira, and got no answer. If you would 
only be courteous like Annette’s husband! 
Though that’s hardly to be expected, I sup- 
pose, from one of your early associations.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, my dear,’’ responded the mil- 
lionaire, wearily, taking up again his thread 
of thought in this wise: ‘‘ I’m going to give 
myself a new sensation. 1’llsend Tom over 
to the brown cottage and bid him slip a 
hundred-dollar bill under every one of the 
plates. If Mary can afford to befriend our 
old schoolmates—why, so can I! Mary, 
Betty, Hattie and Sue—only four hundred 
dollars. And if Martha hears of it—why, 
it’s a good cause, and I can stand a little 
scolding.”’ 

To be brief, the tenement came to the 
cottage that day in person and the mansion 
came there by proxy. The hostess placed 
the precious bills under the four plates with 
four separate thrills of delight. 

‘Bless Tony’s heart, I’m afraid I can’t 
keep it to myself till dinner is served,” 

But she did, and such a hilarious feast of 
surprise and joy and gratitude as graced 
that modest board! 

Harriet Pinkham ‘hoped nobody would 
mind her wild behavior, for she felt as light- 
headed as Jack climbing the bean-stalk.”’ 

Mrs. Craig ‘* begged pardon, but couldn’t 
help crying, it was so unexpected.” 

Betty ‘‘ wondered how Uncle Tony hap- 
pened to think of such a beautiful thing.’ 

‘“It was the Lord’s doings,’’ responded 
Harriet, folding her hands under the table- 
cloth, 

‘* And it was He who whispered to me, 
‘The poor ye have always with you,’’’ was 
Mrs. Mary’s thought, and it startled her. 

Skeptics that we are, are we not startled 
always when a whisper seems to come to us 
from heaven? 

The brown cottage and the weather- 
stained tenement never forgot that Thanks- 
giving. In the mansion it was memorable 
as the time when the cook broke the soup- 
tureen that never could be matched. This 
calamity was so dire that it quite eclipsed 
the loss of the four hundred dollars. Mrs. 
Prescott-Palmer only scolded half an hour 
over her husband’s folly. Then she went 
back to the tureen—and stayed there. 
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‘*The happiest Thanksgiving I ever 
knew,’’ mused Mr. Palmer, who was not 
listening. ‘‘I distinctly think I'll try the 
same sort of thing another year.” 


DAY BY DAY. 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 





For common gifts we bless Thee, Lord— 
The hearing ear, the eye to see 
Beauty forever round us poured 
In sweet and varied ministry. 


We bless Thee for the wholesome air, 

For showers that fall and suns that warm, 
For darkness, and the truce to care 

Sleep brings with many a soothing charm. 


For gentle courtesies of life, 
For dear communion, friend with friend, 
Those hours with sacred meaning rife 
When love looks to no earthly end. 


We yield Thee praise for sovereign power 
That steadies us o’er gulfs of pain. 
Shall we forget Thee in the hour 
That leads us back to peace again ? 


Let not our gratitude delay 

Till good withheld constrains the prayer. 
Give clearer vision, that we may 

Hold common blessings as if rare. 





UNNEOESSARY WORK. 


BY ANNA BARROWS, 








One reason why housework is considered 
drudgery and commands no higher pricé for 
its performance is that it involves so much 
unnecessary work. When there is so much 
to be done in the world, bave we any right 
to spend an hour over some process which, 
under proper conditions, need not require 
half that time? Many of these processes 
which we carry out unthinkingly are but 
legacies from our ancestors, which were 
originally caused by imperfect conditions 
or ignorance of proper methods, while oth- 
ers have been added by our own whims or 
notions of higher civilization. 

Are we not, in many instances, taking 
two steps where one would do as well? 
Much of this unproductive labor is caused 
by lack of forethought or lack of knowl- 
edge. A few illustrations may suggest 
other points of possible improvement. In 
making pastry it is desirable that every- 
thing be kept as cold as possible, hence the 
shortening should be rubbed into the flour 
instead of melting it and adding with other 
liquid. But raised doughs should be mixed 
with warm liquid, so there the shortening, 
if used, may be melted in the warm liquid 
and the yeast and flour added when the 
liquid is sufficiently cooled. Yet some 
recent cook-books give directions for mak- 
ing bread by rubbing butter into the flour 
and then adding the liquid, and doubtless 
many housekeepers are toiling on in that 
way instead of making the warm milk or 
water do the work. Inthe same way most 
recipes for raised cakes and buns are so 
complex that many are deterred from mak- 
ing these delicious cakes. 

Because it is desirable to beat eggs thor- 
oughly for cake it does not follow that the 
same effort is needed for making custards 
and the like, but here again much strength 
is often wasted with only bad results in 
the custard, which will be less smooth and 
more watery. 

Time and strength are often wasted in 
rolling dough that sticks to the board or 
in beating whites of eggs and jelly together 
for a snow pudding when chilling the mix- 
tures would produce the desired results in 
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less time and with little outlay of strength. 

The most subtle foe with which the 
housekeeper has to contend is dust, and the 
knowledge gained by scientists regarding 
the habits of bacteria strikes dismay to 
many hearts. There seems to be but one 
way to plan our campaign against this 
foe, and that is to allow it no foothold. 
Instead of that we seem to strive to pro- 
vide most attractive resting places for the 
enemy; we buy furniture with elaborate 
carving and upholstery, we cover our walls 
with bric-a-brac, we pile up books and 
papers. Then, when we feel impelled to 
contend with this evil, we give our heavy 
carpets a vigorous sweeping and allow the 
dust to settle on every projection we have 
provided for it. Even if we are careful 
in sweeping and allow no dust to rise, 
some will be deposited with every current 
which enters the doors or windows, 

A few years ago, when efforts were made 
to reform the New England diet and strike 
out pies from the daily menu, it was quite 
the fashion to picture the martyrdom of 
the poor women who were doomed to roll 
pie crust sufficient to satisfy their unfeeling 
families. Today it might be appropriate to 
call attention to those who are condemned 
to wash the dishes for the family table. 
Considering that all our food is destined to 
enter by one channel into one compartment 
of the body, are we not a trifle over-nice in 
requiring a different knife, fork and plate 
for each article we eat? Are we not strain- 
ing at a gnat regarding food and swallowing 
a camel in the air we breathe? Might we 
not do well to change our clothing oftener 
and our dishes less frequently? 

Yet in some instances we do unnecessary 
work in the way of washing. There is little 
gained in beauty by serving a fish or a mold 
of ice cream on a folded napkin, and the 
napkin cannot be washed easily after such 
treatment. Some housekeepers have special 
cloths to use for wiping meat and fish be- 
fore cooking, and these must have the 
nicest care in washing to make them fit for 
a second using, yet in every household 
there must be plenty of half-worn cotton 
cloth, which might be used once and then 
burned, or scrim cloth, costing five cents a 
yard, is surely less valuable than the time 
which would be used in washing the nicer 
cloths. Occasionally it is well for us to 
call a halt and see just where matters really 
stand in our individual households. Too 
often the housekeeper places no value upon 
her own time or that of her handmaiden. 
Until we realize that time is money the 
worth of domestic duties will be under- 
rated. 

It may be that the multiplication of calls 
coming to women from duties outside their 
homes in this nineteenth century is the 
method Providence takes to simplify our 
system of housekeeping. Certainly it has 
been repeatedly proven that the woman 
who has outside interests finds less drudg- 
ery in housekeeping, and she who has 
learned methods of business is apt to ap- 
ply them in administering her home to the 
greater comfort of its inmates, while the 
woman who gives all her time and strength 
to the daily routine of the house magnifies 
petty details and becomes autocratic, allow- 
ing no deviation from her ‘‘ ways.’”’ Many 
women capable of better things wear out 
their lives puttering over matters of slight 
importance, though they suppose them- 
selves, in so doing, to be devoted to the best 
interests of their homes. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


A THANKSGIVING LESSON. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE, N. Y. 





THE PILGRIMS. 
1. Why they left England. 
Threats of the ruling people of England. 
2. Where they went. 
Hoitana. 


Awerica. 


New England. 
3. Who drove them from|England ? 


King James the First. 
3. When and how they came to their new home. 


Sixteen hundred and twenty; shore of Cape 
Cod ; stone, Plymouth Rock ; soldier, Miles 
Standish. 

5. What officer did they choose before they 
landed ? 


6 »vernor (John Carver). 
6. What native friends had they ? 
Indian chief, Massasoit, 
Visits the colonists kindly. 
6. What native foes had they ? 
Indian tribe called 
Narragansetts plotted to destroy the whole 
colony. 
8. Whut native food had they ? 
Grain((Indian corn or maize). 

Materia!s for illustrating this lesson: 

Bibles, maps showing England, Holland 
and America, common and colored pencils, 
for each child eight little one inch squares 
and eight strips, two by four inches, of card- 
board or heavy paper. On the strips write, 
before the lesson, the eigbt questions given 
above. The answers are to be written by the 
children on the other side of the cardboard 
slips. After this they are to write the first 
letters, T, H, etc., on the little squares and 
see if they can form a word of them. When 
they have discovered the word, ‘* Thankagiv- 
ing,’”’ let them trace over the first letters on 
the slips with colored pencils. (Little ones 
who cannot write can do this part.) Let the 
children open their B:bles and read Ps. 95, 
103, 107 and 92: 1-6; 105: 1-6. Tell-them to 
find and count the words, “ praise,” “ thanks ” 
and “‘ thanksgiving’’ on ten or twelve pages 
of the book of Psalms. If we should do this 
with the whole Bible we should find 1t fall of 
thanksgivings. We will learn about one spe- 
eal thauksgiving time. Read or tell the first 
six chapters of Nehemiah. (Children lke the 
story and it is fall of points for personal, 
practical application.) The people were not 
only happy over the work done but grateful 
to God, knowing that without His help they 
could not havedone it. Makeclear the differ- 
ence between mere gladness and gratitude to 
God. Read Neh. 8: 1-12. What a beautiful 
picture of the right way for a Christian nation 
to keep a day of thanksgiving! 

There are several points for suggestive 
comparisons between Nehemiah’s thanksgiv- 
ing and the history and meaning of our own 
Thanksgiving Day. Tell the story of the Pil- 
grtims as a series of word pictures based on 
the eight questions above. Good, honest peo- 
ple in England who, because they wanted to 
worship God in their own simple way, were 
cruelly treated, their property taken, their 
leaders putin prison. They were threatened 
with worse treatment if they did not give up 
their way of worshiping. They could not bear 
it, 80 they left their pleasant homes and went 
to a strange country—Holland. (Show map 
and describe Low unhomelike it must have 
seemed to them.) After a few years their 
ehildren seemed more like Hollanders than 
English lads and lassies. They longed for 
their own laws and customs and language. 





* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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They heard of English people going to a far- 
away new land. ‘ There,” they thought, ‘is a 
chance for us.’’ So one hundred of the young- 
est and strongest of the Pilgrims started 
across the great ocean. Tell of the long, hard 
voyage (how tired the children must have 
been) and of reaching the new shores at last. 
No doubt the little folks were so glad to get 
off the tiresome old ship that at first it seemed 
likeapicnic. But fancy—no homes, no school- 
houses, no churches, no stores, no people to 
be seen, winter time, too, and nothing there 
but woods and land and sky and sea. 

Read the poem, Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Tell of the cutting down of trees for log cabins, 
of all the hard work and lack of common 
comforts, of the suffering and sickness and 
deaths of that first severe season. Tell of the 
time when there were only five grains of corn 
for each person; then when their crops came 
and they had the ‘Ihanksgiving feast and in- 
vited the Indians to share it [Neb. 8: 10]. 
Let the children think of what they probably 
had to eat and then cf the many good things, 
enjoyed so freely now, which they could not 
have. But they were so thankful to God for 
His protection through long months of danger 
avd trouble that they counted their mercies 
instead of thinking of what they lacked. Let 
the children write out a list of their blessings 
of the past year and count them. 


—<—_ 


A BRAVE BOY. 


Several officers in our late Civil War were 
asked recently to tell the bravest thing they 
ever witnessed. Col. T. W. Higginson, in the 
Inter-Ocean, relates this incident as showing 
greater courage than to face the cannon’s 
mouth: 


On mature reflection, passing by some 
hairbreadth escapes, I should award the 
palin to something done by a young assist- 
ant surgeon of mine, not quite twenty one 
years old, Dr. Thomas T. Miner, then of 
Hlartford, Ct. It was at an exceedingly 
convivial supper party of oflicers at Beau- 
fort, S. C., to which a few of my younger 
subalterns had been invited. I saw them 
go with some regret, since whisky was 
rarely used in my regiment and I had rea 
son to think that it would circulate pretty 
freely at this entertainment. About Dr. 
Miner I had no solicitude, for be never 
drank it. Later I heard from some of the 
other officers present what bad happened, 

They sat late and the fun grew fast and 
furious, the songs sung becoming gradually 
of that class which Thackeray’s Colonel 
Newcome did not approve. Some of the 
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guests tried to get away, but could not; 
and those who attempted it were required 
to furnish in each case a song, a story, ora 
toast. Miner was called upon for his share, 
and there was a little hush as he rose up. 
He had a singularly pure and boyish face 
and his manliness of character was known 
toall. He said: ‘Gentlemen, | cannot give 
you a sung or a story, but I will offer a 
toast, which I will drink in water and you 
shall drink as you please. That toast is 
‘Our Mothers.’” 

Of course, an atom of priggishness or 
selt consciousness would have spoiled the 
whole suggestion. No such quality was 
visible; the shot told. The party quieted 
down from that moment and soon broke 
up. The next morning no less than three 
officers from different regiments rode out 
to my camp—all men older than Dr. Miner 
and of higher rank—to thavk him for the 
simplicity and courage of his rebuke. It 
was from them that I first learned what 
had happened. Any one who bas bad much 
to do with young men will admit, [ think, 
that it cost more courage to do what he did 
than to ride up to the cannon’s mouth. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


HIS week’s let- 
ters have to do so 
largely 
with cats 
and dogs 
that I think we 
will have a zoé- 
logical sym po- 
sium, with Kitty 
Clover to preside. 
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The first letter is 
; .-. from a new mem- 
ry ae; aa ¥ 
2 ber in 


MALDEN, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you very much for 
the stamps [Japanese coupons]. 1 have 785 
stamps in all. WhenI ama man I hope I can 
write as good a letter as you do. [Your writ- 
ing is better than mine—ask D. F.—Mkr. M.] 
The dog in the Corner looks just like an Eng- 
lish setter we used to have. His name was 
Duke. I know you must like little boys. 
{Correct!—Mr. M.] I was seven years old last 
March. Sometime I would hke to join the 

Cornerers. Much love from Gorpon W. 


You are a Cornerer now, my dear boy! 
You hear the Corner read, you have written 
to the Corner, you have a Corner stamp list, 
you have invested in the Corner Orphanage 
Fund in Japan—you are as much a member 
as any of us. The next correspondent is 
still younger: 


Dear Mr. Martin: My nameis Infunt. Iwas 
born on a farm many miles trom where | live. 
One evening, when I was very young, I ran 
away and followed one of the farmer’s sons 
when he walked bome with a girl friend. He 
did not want me to go and treated me badly 
with the toe of his boot. I saw the house 
where the girl lived and stayed in the wet grass 
all night, The next morning I saw a lady 
standing at the front door. * I went buldly up 
the steps and asked her to let me in. She 
opened the screen and picked me up and said, 
‘You poor, bedraggled little kitten! Where 
did you come from?” Anotber lady said, 
‘* Where did you get that infant?’’ SolIwas 
called Infant, and that was the way I got my 


name. My mistress and | understand each 
other. When she finds a mouse I catch it for 
her. A young friend of mine has drawn some 


pictures showing why I ought to be a Cor- 
nerer. Please give my respects to Kitty 
Clover. Your true friend, INFANT. 

It is not stated where ‘‘ Infant” lives, but 
the ‘“‘young friend’’ dates her letter at 
Exeter, N. H.: 

Miss B ,» my drawing teacher, says that 
cats are the hardest kind of animals to draw, 


and that few children can draw a cat that 
looks like areal one.... 





The picture cats are nicely drawn, with 
tails ingeniously curled up into interroga- 
tion points, but I know that D. F. would 


not admit them all! 
NEW JERSEY. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: You made a reference 
to my cat in the Corner last spring as an 
‘‘angel in fur’’—it was a great surprise to us 
to get into the paper, I assure you. A little 
account of the cat’s name and family may in- 
terest the Cornerers. In the first place she 
comes of a very aristocratic Maltese family. 
Her three brothers and sisters all possess the 
extra tues over which there was such a discus- 
sion in the Corner at one time. She herself, 
however, has only the ordinary number. Her 
name 18 Ol.wueeasubribicunda, which is the 
title of color given by Struve, the celebrated 
Russian astronomer, to the star Alnitak, zetu 
Orionis (lL cannot give the character for zeta, 
as some printers do not understand Greek,— 
Mr. M.], the lowest star in Orion’s belt. It 
means “ slightly reddish olive.’’ We call her 
Cunda, when we are in a hurry! 

I took her little ‘* Funny- Foot” brotherdown 
to my astronomical friend in Chatham and 
this is the name that awaited the innocent 
creature: Omadu-d-din- Abn- Yahya- Zakari- 
ya-ibn-mahmud-ansiri-al- Kazwint. If D. F. 
happens to be an Arabic scholar he may want 
to change some of the letters. [No change 
will probably be necessary.—Mr. M.] I do 
not think any of the words are other than 
proper names. Of course the Cornerers all 
know who Kazwini was. [But do they all 
know?—Mr. M.] The cat still lives and 
comes to breakfast at the call of Kazwini. So 
much for cats. Seeing your exchange list, it 


has occurred to me to become a stamp col- 
lector. I havean old but fine collection made 
by another, to start with. What amTI to do? 
Is it too late to do anything? La Ms. Mi 

O no, never too late to do good! Select 
some correspondents from the list and 
arrange for exchanges. You may have 
some old and valuable duplicates. I copy 
for you a cutting just sent me by a well- 
known knight of the editorial scissors: 

A German professor urges the encourage- 
ment of the habit of making stamp collections 
on the ground that it develops the color sense 
{so that one may be able to discern a “ slightly 
reddish olive” star or cat!—Mr. M.], teaches 
children to observe minute differences, and 
makes them familiar with the names of various 
countries, thus stimulating their interest in 
geography. 

And now, on the heel ot these magnilo- 
quent cat names, comes a singular request: 

HuNTINGTON AVENUE, Boston. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We have a new kitten at 
our house as successor to Midway, which you 
advertised in the Corner last spring. We 
want a name for this one and have hunted 
through the Century Dictionary to find one 
that suits us, but in vain. I thérefore make 
this offer to any Cornerer: for the best name 
for a lively, affectionate kitten sent in to you 
before Dec. 20, I will present the sender with 
ten shares of stock in your Okayama Orphan- 
age Fund and a dollar bill besides. Yourself, 
DD. F. and I will constitute the committee ol 
award. Yours in great need and great expec- 
tations, H. A. B. 

I accept the proffered honor of the chair- 
manship of this committee for sake of the 
friendly intercourse to be anticipated in its 
consultations, but would suggest that no 
name be received more than half a mile 
long, nor in any language unfamiliar to the 
Foreman, Ought astronomers to be al- 
lowed to compete? 

Here is a paragraph in Alice G.’s letter 
which was crowded out two weeks ago: 

I enjoyed Pan’s letter in the Corner, and 
the picture of puss in the barrel made me 
think of the three little kittens that were born 
in my father’s church the other day. 

Although Alice does not offer any prize 
for names, I suggest—if she has not already 
named the feline trio—the following: Kit- 
teclesia, Maltesia, and (Sarah Noah men- 
tions the third) Polynesia—with a nickname 
that’s easier! 

Speaking of cats’ names, I met in a re- 
cent trip into the country a fine cat, named 
Snoozer, its young mistress said, after a cat 
in Mary Wells Smith’s ‘ Jolly Good Times 
in Hackmetack.’”’ This reminds re to men- 
tion a new book just out [Roberts Broth- 
ers. $1.25], written by the same author— 
Jolly Good Times Today, in which one of the 
characters is Kitty Clover. This was not 
our K. C, at all, nor even a cat, although 
her signal to her friend Amy, the principal 
heroine of the book, was ap-u-r-r. It is a 
beautiful story of happy child-life, with a 
tender touch of sadness in the fact men- 
tioned by the author in the preface that 
Amy, who was her only child, and for whom 
she wrote the book, ‘‘ before its completion 
vanished for a time from our sight into that 
unseen world whose light always shone 


around her.,”’ Mw Mata) 


I want to thank the large number of Cor- 
nerers who have contributed to the gift for 
Mr, Martin and to say that we wish to have 
our little “‘ surprise’ in place by Christmas- 
time. So if anybody else is intending to 
send, he or she must not wait later than 
Dec. 15. Nothing over five cents accepted 
from one person. I will let you know later 
what we decide to get. D. F. 
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» 43 N the farmer’s family of 

ed twenty-five years ago the 
KOE? advent of a new year was 
sure to be marked by the 
taking down of the old 
almanac that hung on a 
peg by the fireplace and the putting up 
of a new one in its place. Then the new 
year slipped smoothly in and began to grow 
old, and its first 
day was just like 
any other work- 
ing day. 

But on New 
Year’s Eve, in 
rural communi- 
ties that had the 
least spark of 
enterprise, the 
young people 
went to a ball. 
They were not 
content to have 
the ball in the 
home village, 
but each young 
man must needs 
get out his horse 
and sleigh, and 
secure a young 
woman for com- 
pany, and drive 
to a tavern in 
a neighboring town that had been agreed on 
as a meeting place. There at the tavern 
the company had supper and afterward 
spent half the night dancing. The feast 
that preceded the ball was known from its 
chief dish as a ‘“‘turkey supper.’’ Aside 
from the turkey the eompany was regaled 
on biscuit and butter, cake and tea and 
coffee. On one occasion it is related that 
oysters were substituted for the turkey, but 
the unwisdom of this proceeding was dem- 
onstrated when various of the young ladies 
refused to partake of the strange dish. 

Fast Day was the first real holiday of the 
year. As kept then it would not be in our 
modern thought a holiday at all, unless the 
word is given its original spelling of holy- 
day. It was a quiet, sober day, much like 
a Sunday, with some points of cheerfulness 
in Sunday’s favor. Little work was done, 
and the idea of playing or visiting on such 
a day would have been shocking. There 
was a morning service at the meeting 
house, and everybody attended it as re- 
ligiously as if it had been on ‘‘sabbaday.”’ 
In the afternoon the people gathered again 
at the ame place toa prayer meeting. Few 
persons really went without food on Fast 
Day. The rule was to have light lunches 
instead of the regular breakfast and dinner, 
and to have a feast for supper. There were 
those, however, so strict that they made the 
fast literal. 

Election day, at the time I write of, came 
in May. At home it was made memorable 
by the making of ‘election cake.’’ The 
name of this cake has a dignified and elab- 
orate sound, but the cake itself does not 
bear out one’s anticipations. It was simply 
a plain raise cake. It did not always even 
have raisins in it, and as for frosting that 
was a thing almost unheard of in country 
districts in the early part of this century. 
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Old-time Holidays 


In the afternoon the women, excepting those 
who acted as entertainers, went visiting and 
stayed to tea. The days were long and the 
evenings short, and the men did not go 
to these parties, save, perhaps, to bring 
their wives home. 

Town meetings and elections were held in 
most places in the meeting house, though 
occasionally a schoolhouse served the pur- 
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elaborate. In the smaller towns it was only 
an occasional man who felt he could afford 
to have a special gun and uniform for his 
militia work. 


On the day appointed the village warriors 


would gather on the common in front of the 
meeting house directly after dinner. There 
they spent the afternoon marching and coun- 
termarching, led by the stirring notes of a 





fife and drum. 
As usual on such 
occasions, ¢oOn- 
siderable toddy 
and other liq- 
uors were drunk, 
In those times 
notevenachurch 
could be raised 
or a minister or- 
dained without 
a liberal supply 
»» Of liquors for 
the participants, 
parson and all. 
The May train- 
ing day was not 
a full-fledged 
holiday for the 
whole family. 
The women and 
children usually 
stayed at home, 
though the small 





Town meeting day occurred early in boys were pretty sure to tag after the men 


March in weather that was usually cold and folks—a habit that continues to characterize 
disagreeable. The day had no observance small boys even to the present day. 


in the homes, and no visiting ‘and no raised 
cake commemorated it. 
There were towns, however, 
where town meeting day 


To the autumn all the militia companies 





came in April. In such 
places it was the habit of 
the men who did not care 
to attend the meeting to 
get together and play ball. 
In a large town there would 
be several such gatherings 
in its different districts. In 
the evening there would be 
a social gathe:ing at some 
farmer’s house, and not only 
the young men who played 
ball would be there, but the 
young women of the neigh 
borhood. May was the 
month for training day. 
This was a day set apart 
for drilling the militia. 
Every town had its com. 
pany, and large places would 
have two and even more. 
Old Hadley, for instance, 
had one company with a 
good deal of tone and style 
about it which called itself 
“The Independent Com- 
pany,’’ and a second and 
more plebian company 
which was dubbed deri- 
sively, ‘‘Old Floodwood,”’ 
Each man of ‘Old Flood- 
wood’? wore white panta- 
loons, a blue coat and had 
a feather in his hat. Of 
course the crack company 
was even more brilliant and 
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of the county came together for a ‘‘ General 
Muster.’”? Each town sent along with its 
men a supply of bread and meat, and it was 
very like real war in its way. The whole 
population of the country round flocked to 
the meeting place and gazed with admira- 
tion and awe on the maneuvers of the troops. 
They marched, they fired, they divided up, 
and they fought sham battles. The officers 
all had uniforms. The men, as a rule, had 
neither uniforms nor modern guns, but 
dressed in citizens’ clothes and carried 
their old flintlocks. 

To the wide-eyed, open-mouthed young: 
sters among the spectators the occasion 
was a glorious one. The pomp of war as 
presented to their eyes filled them with 
thirst for glory; the officers, in their gaudy 
uniforms and their epaulets and shiny 
swords, were haloed heroes to the boys’ 
minds; and the excitement of the sham 


tight, with its boom of cannon and rattling 
crash of musketry, was tremendous. 

There was no little glamour about the old- 
time militia, and its majors and captains 
and other officers carried their titles into 
everyday life and kept them long after the 
old militia had ceased to exist. 

Independence Day was celebrated very 
quietly in most country places. Less work 
was done and more visiting than on an ordi- 
nary day, but there was no midnight noise 
of horns, nor any firing of guns, or explod- 
ing of firecrackers and torpedoes. In some 
cases the men of the village gathered on the 
common and spent a few hours training, 
and in the evening the young people fre- 
quently drove off to a tavern a few miles 
distant and had a ball. 

Large towns sometimes celebrated the 
day with a parade of the local militia, in 
which the clergy, civil officers and leading 
men joined, and cannon were fired and they 
all went to the meeting house, where there 
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was singing and prayer and a Fourth of 
July oration. Finally, the crowd went to 
the tavern and had a grand banquet, and 
toasts were drunk and speeches made, and 
patriotism swelled in every breast. 

Christmas Day got very little notice and 
Wasbington’s Birthday none at all. Birth- 
days in general were rarely or never made 
the occasion of a party, and birthday pres 
ents, wedding presents and Christmas pres- 
ents were almost unknown. 

Thanksgiving was the typical New Eng- 
land holiday. It was one of the days that 
old-time people reckoned by. It was the 
dividing line between summer and winter. 
All the harvesting and autumn work was 
supposed to be done, and everything about 
the farm was ready for snow and hard freez- 
ing. There had beenacorresponding clear- 
ing up and a stowing away of good things 
for winter use in doors. 


THE LAST OF THE HARVESTING 


For a week before the women folks of the 
household were engaged in a busy round of 
working. Even if the family was not to 
spend the day at home, they cooked as fora 
small army just the same. Indeed, as far 
as feasting was concerned, Thanksgiving 
was not confined to a single day. It con- 
tinued all the week, and reminiscent rem- 
nants of it overlapped into the week follow- 
ing, while the last of the pies that filled the 
buttery shelves as a result of the energetic 
preparations for the day were hardly gone 
before New Year’s. 

Some of the preliminary cooking was 
done five or six days before the Thursday 
appointed for the feast day, but Thanksgiv- 
ing was not felt to have really begun until 
it was ushered in witha great slaughter of 
chickens on the Sunday evening of Thanks- 
giving week. The children delighted to 
help in this sacrifice and were as gleeful as 
young savages in the performance. It 
shocked no one that the work was done on 
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Sunday, for at that time the Sabbath was 
universally regarded as beginning at sun- 
down on Saturday and ending at sundown 
on Sunday. 

Monday was washing day in Thanksgiving 
week just as in every other week in the 
year. Tuesday, after the ironing was out 
of the way, several dozen pies were con- 
cocted and baked in the deep brick oven. 
Apple and pumpkin pies were in the 
majority, but other and more delicate kinds 
were not lacking. The mince pies had been 
made the week before, for it was considered 
that they were improved by keeping for a 
time. The housewife felt herself to be 
rather shiftless, too, if she had not on 
the Saturday previous made a supply of 
‘* Thanksgiving cake.’’ The title naturally 
gives rise to great expectations, but the 
reality was plain, substantial raise cake, 
which, if it did not tickle the palate as 





much as some of our modern wonders, was 
by no means to be despised. Very likely 
as many as ten or a dozen loaves of this 
cake were made, Cake was eaten much 
more sparingly then than now, and this was 
a quantity calculated to last pretty much all 
winter. The mince pies when done were 
slipped off their plates and the most per- 
fect of them, which were called ‘‘ company 
pies,’’ were piled up and stowed away in an 
upstairs chest, where they froze as solid as 
rocks. 

The kitchen was a very attractive place 
to the children at this season of Thanks- 
giving preparation. It was full of delight- 
ful odors and anticipations. The small 
people helped their elders what they could— 
doing errands, chopping meat and fruit and 
stoning raisins, When they could not help 
they stood around in the way and looked 
on. With the half-hundred pies, more or 
less, that were baked was a little pie for 
each of the children, and they had the 
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charming privilege of picking out for them- 
selves the kind of material best suited to 
their tastes. After the ‘patties’? were 
baked the children disposed of them as they 
chose, but the provident child stowed his 
patty away and saved it till a day came 
when good things were not quite as abun- 
dant. 

The pies when they came from the oven 
were put on the table, or perhaps set on the 
brick hearth, to cool. Then they were 
sorted and carried to the buttery or some 
cold cupboard, In the sorting the more 
perfect pies were separated from the pies 
with broken edges or other flaws, and the 
best pies were put in the back ranks on the 
shelves, the poorer ones being placed in 
front that they might be eaten first. 

On Wednesday a monster chicken pie was 
made up in the wash-pan and the turkey 
was gotready. Most farm families, if they 
did not raise turkeys, would hardly feel 
they could afford to buy one, in which case 
the biggest rooster from the henyard served 
instead, 

When Thursday came the details of cook- 
ing demanded attention. An iron rod was 
run through the turkey and on this he was 
suspended in a big tin oven with an open 
front and set close before the fire. On the 
same spit with the turkey was a good-sized 
piece of pork and perhaps another of beef. 
The meat was fastened to the rod with 
skewers, and by means of a small crank 
at the end it could be made to revolve and 
cook evenly. 

A still more primitive way to roast the 
turkey was to suspend it in front of the fire 
by a string from the ceiling. It was kept 
turning and on the hearth was a dish to 
catch the drippings, with which the meat 
was occasionally basted. As for the vege- 
tables that accompanied the meats, there 
was as varied a list as the cellar afforded. 
Rice pudding and appetizing gravies and 
pickles and preserves, indeed, everything 
eatable the house contained, was bounti- 
fully set forth. 

The chief gathering place of a clan of 
families was at the home of the old folks, 
and the endeavor was to bring under the 
ancient roof-tree every member who could 
possibly be there, however distant some 
had roamed to build a new home. When 
more than one household had equal claim 
on the clan at large, the gathering was held 
at the different places in rotation. 

When dinner time approached a big table 
was improvised out of two, that all could 
sit about, and this was overlaid with the 
heavy, shining, home made damask table 
cloth. The housewife was hard pushed for 
dishes, and blue ware, china, pewter and 
the common white crockery all had to fall 
into the ranks. The meats and the turkey 
came to the table on the big pewter platters 
and the bread on a wooden trencher. 

Thanksgiving was divided into two parts. 
The first half was kept religiously, but the 
afternoon was given up to festivity. With 
some people, however, particularly the older 
ones, either work or play on Thanksgiving 
Day was looked on with disfavor as con- 
trary to the traditions of the forefathers. 
Such made mild protests at times, but their 
ideas were those of the century preceding, 
and they could not prevail. 

In the morning at eleven there was a serv- 
ice at the meeting house. Every one went, 
except those who stayed at home to get the 
dinner. The service was not quite as long 
as was the usual one on Sunday, and it was 
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enlivened by a musical program to which 
the choir had given special preparation. 
The anthems of praise and rejoicing which 
were sung were felt by the congregation to 
be very spirited, and were enjoyed accord- 
ingly. The sermon, too, had a character in 
accord with the day and took some political 
question or questions of the time for its 
theme. It was rarely other than conserva- 
tive in tone, for the clergy was not given 
to radicalism, 

Thanksgiving came on the chilly edge of 
winter, and after an hour in the unwarmed 
church the ride home seemed doub!y frosty. 
But the cold winds were tempered by the 
comforting anticipation of the hot and 
bounteous Thanksgiving dinner. 

fiow good everything brought to the table 
for the Thanksgiving dinner tasted! In- 
deed, the children ate with such a zest and 
with such repeated helpings to the first 
course that it was a question whether they 
could manage the four pieces of pie that 
were served last. But the healthy child 
was not one to falter in the attempt, and the 
four pieces of pie presently vanished. Even 
then the boy cast a longing eye about. He 
had appetite still, but the uncommon tight- 
ness of his clothing made it plain that he 
was physically incapable of holding more. 

Games and visiting were in order for the 
rest of the day. In the evening the com- 
pany gathered about the fireplaces, both in 
the kitchen and the best room, and a pitcher 
was sent again and again to the cellar for 
cider, and apples were eaten, and pie and 
cake were passed about. The young people 
romped inthe kitchen. The children gath- 
ered about the wide fireplace and set apples 
roasting on the hearth, and some of the 
older young people might bring from the 
barn butternuts and crack them. 

The day following was also celebrated as 
a holiday and the young people were apt to 
go skating and sliding if there were ice and 
snow. Often breaking up day did not come 
till Saturday. Then the last of the visiting 
relatives left and everybody settled down to 
work and plain living. The remnants of 
turkey and fowl left over from the feast 
day had by then pretty much disappeared, 
and by Saturday evening the family prob- 
ably resumed its fare of bowls of hasty 
pudding and milk. 
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DIFFIOULT SAYINGS OF OUR LORD. 


Il, THE KINGDOM STORMED, 
BY PROF. MARCUS DODS, NEW COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


In His apology for the Baptist, recorded 
in the eleventh chapter of Matthew, Jesus, 
with apparent abruptness, introduces the 
words: ‘* From the days of John the Baptist 
until now, the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the yiolent take it by force.” 
And in Luke 16: 16, in a different connec- 
tion, similar words are used: ‘‘ The law and 
the prophets were until John, since that 
time the kingdom of God is preached and 
every man presseth into it,’’ where the 
same word expressive of violent seizure is 
retained, having fixed itself in the memory. 
The interpretation of this saying which is 
most commonly received is that which 
Alford gives: ‘‘The kingdom of heaven is 
pressed into [or taken by storm] and violent 
persons [stormers]—eager, ardent multi- 
tudes—seize on it [as on the plunder of a 
sacked city].”’ This interpretation is invit- 
ing. It seems to suit the context. Until 
John the kingdom was predicted. “ All 
the prophets until John prophesied,” but 
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when John came he could say, ‘‘ The king- 
dom is at hand, the time is fulfilled.’’ The 
prophet’s occupation was gone. The change 
was as that from the leadership of Moses to 
that of Joshua. Moses could but see the 
land afar off from the mountain top; Joshua 
took the kingdom by storm. 

And this interpretation carries great 
truths. It is men of earnestness who fight 
their way into the kingdom. As Christian 
in Bunyan’s Pilgrim saw many men in 
armor keeping the doorway and terrify- 
ing all comers, till a man of stout counte- 
nance came and said to him at the gate, 
‘Set down my name, sir,’ and forthwith 
hewed his way into the palace, giving and 
taking many wounds, ‘so it is with the 
kingdom, And also, as in all times of rev- 
olution and violent excitement, so in the 
founding of Christ’s kingdom it was not 
the orderly procession of a coronation day 
that was visible, but rather the rush of a 
storming party. Ina rush through a breach 
it is every man for himself, and often it is 
the wild, undisciplined private who finds 
himself first within the enemy’s rampart. 
Strange people come to the front when it 
is on each man’s native courage, resource 
and earnestness success depends. And in 
great religious movements it is not the 
martinet or the man who shows best on 
parade who is always first in the breach. 
There may be much to shock persons who 
worship decorum. In critical times, when 
appeal is made to the elementary forces of 
humanity, men of violence come to the 
front—men of the Luther type, who shock 
and enrage scholars and men of taste, like 
Erasmus, do the requisite storming. And 
so the Pharisees were sincerely shocked to 
see the kind of following the Messiah had 
gathered round Him—a following which 
seemed to them no better than the troop 
of desperadoes and gladiators who were 
told off as a forlorn hope to mount a breach. 
Among them there was nothing orderly and 
decorous—no fasting, nothing which had 
become identified with religion in the re- 
spectable Pharisaic mind. 

This interpretation is tempting, but there 
are difficulties in the way of accepting it. 
Was there any such pressure into the king- 
dom as is thus implied? And even though 
there were, would not the language be un- 
duly strong—‘ taking by force,’’ ‘‘snatch- 
ing”? This strong language tallies much 
better with another interpretation, indeed 
suggests it, for such language is actually 
used in John 6: 15, of the attempt of the 
people to make Jesusa king. It is obvious, 
therefore, to suppose that what Jesus meant 
by the kingdom ‘‘ being done violence to”’ 
is that the people, excited by the Baptist’s 
preaching, sought forcibly to establish the 
kingdom he had proclaimed; precisely as 
the Galileans had sought to take Jesus by 
force and make Him a king. And hence 
the relevancy of introducing the sentence 
into His apology for the Baptist, for the 
Baptist also had apparently taken offense 
at, or been stumbled by, the gentle and 
quiet methods of Jesus, and he, too, wished 
to take the kingdom by violence. This say- 
ing, then, is but another way of calling at- 
tention to the fact that His kingdom is spir- 
itual, that it cannot be taken by storm or 
established by swift and violent methods, 
but that it belongs to the meek, to those 
who, with greater earnestness than the 
violent, believe in spiritual methods and 
can patiently wait till these methods pre- 
vail, 
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Lmsson FoR Dec. 2. Luke 7: 24-35. 
@HRISI’S TESTIMONY TO JOHN. 
BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D.D. 


These words of our Lord reassure the re- 
former, ivspire the disciple and strengthen 
the faith of the believer during these times 
when the authority of God seems to be more 
and more disregarded. Jobn had introduced 
Jesus to the people as the Messiah. He had 
expected Him to show Himself the deliverer 
of the nation, to throw off the yoke of Rome, 
to cleanse the state of its corruption and to 
restore righteous government. But John bad 
been imprisoned and Jesus made no move to 
set him free. The worst men were at the top 
and the people did not seem to care, and, 
though John had proclaimed the kingdom of 
God to be at Land and Jesus had repeated his 
message, to the common vision no signs ap- 
peared of its coming. 

Tuen Jobn sent from the prison at Machzrus 
by two of bis disciples a message to Jesus ask- 
ing Him if he had been mistaken in announc- 
ing Him to be the Messiah. Jesus answeied 
not by avy assurance that He would attack 
the government or release John. He simply 
told the messengers to go back and tell Jobn 
that He was doing just what He had been 
doing from the beginning of His ministry. 
He was not reforming society, nor purifying 
the courts, nor driving rulers out cf oftice. 
He was driving evil spirits out of individual 
men and women, making individual blind 
persons see and deaf persons hear and giving 
messages of comfort to individual poor ones. 
He was not saving souls by reforming soci- 
ety ; He was saving souls in order that through 
them society might be reformed. F 

This message never fitted any time better 
than the present, when many are insisting 
that the Church of Christ is not doing its 
proper work by seeking the spiritual renewal 
of individuals, but ought to drive bad men 
out of office and make better laws, and relieve 
the poor from the oppression of the rich and 
reorganize society ; and because the church is 
not devoting itself mure successfully to these 
things, they usk, Is this work what we are to 
expect of the church or must we look four an- 
other organization to do it? The church can 
only make the same answer that Cbrist made. 
Its work is to save individual souls aud make 
them new in spirit like their Master; and 
these saved souls, through appropriate civil 
and social organizations, will do what the 
church as an institution cannot do and was 
never appointed to do. 

But Christ had no hard words for the man 
who was disappointed in Him. He witnessed 
to Juhvo’s nobility of character and to the suc- 
cess of bis work, which Jobn did not bimself 
realize. He told the people very signiticant 
truths both about John and of themselves. 
We find in these words: 

I. Jesus’ opinion of John. The people did 
not understand him and he did not under- 
stand himself. John was doing no less a serv- 
ice in prison than when he was preaching to 
crowds, denouncing government, society and 
their leaders. Jesus pointed out: 

1. John’s character. He was no reed shaken 
by the wind, no supple candidate for popular 
favor, reflecting the minds of those around 
him. He was a rock, which withstood immov- 
able the storms of adversity. Never had his 
summons to repentance, to Herod, to the 
Pharisees, the soldiers, to every class, fal- 
tered. John was no sybarite, seeking luxuri- 
ous living. He was a prophet indeed, with 
the same ringing rebuke for personal and pub- 
lic sins which Isaiah and Jeremiah had fear- 
lessly proclaimed. The man who seeks social 
and civic reform may fai! in his effort, but he 
is not to be sneered at by Christ’s followers. 
Jobn sought national reformation and was 
disappointed. Therefore his message was one 
of gioom. His figures were the wrath to 
eome, the ax at the root of the tree, the fire 
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unguenchable. Jesus did not expect national 
reformation, but He expected the renewal of 
the race through the regeveration of individu- 
als, and therefore He had for all a message of 
cheer and hope. But He had no harsh word 
for the vational reformer. 

2. John’s mission. He was more than a 
prophet. He was‘ Elijah, which is to come,” 
and those who were wise would listen to bis 
message [Matt. 11: 14, 15]. The reformer was 
not the Christ, had not Cbrist’s message, did 
not use His methods. But he prepared the 
way for Christ. The man who inveighs 
against, and would even overturn, society 
may be the herald ofa better day. He is not 
to be thrust aside till his words are heard and 
weighed. 

3. Jubn’s success. Among prophets, none 
outranked him. He did as noble service as 
any oueever did in the old dispensation. But 
the least person in the new kingdom which 
Christ founded outranks him in privilege. 
The man who works for his fellowmen in our 
day in Christ’s spirit, with Christ’s aims as 
He bas revealed them, is more fortunate than 
the greatest of the ancient prophets. It is 
better to have a Sunday schvol class today, 
teaching them one by one to follow Christ, 
than 1t would bave been to have stood in the 
place of Amos or of John crying out against a 
nation sinking under the weight of its sins. 

Yet John’s mission was a success, even to 
the pation to which he spoke. The common 
people and the publicans confessed their sins 
and bonored God by submitting to John’s 
baptism of repentance. The Pharisees and 
other religious teachers rejected his message 
and refused his baptism, but they thus testi- 
fied against themselves. Like many another 
preacher, John’s work, which seemed a fail- 
ure to him, became a success when described 
by one looking on it with sympathy and fore- 
sight. 

II, Jesus’ opinion of the people. They were 
of a kind to discourage any one who sought 
to raise them into fellowship with God. Jesus 
pointed out: 

1. Popular indifference. They would not 
respond either to encouragement or warning. 
Jesus used a figure which showed that as a 
boy he had shared in children’s games. This 
is the only plave where these games are re- 
ferred to in the Bible. The children in the 
market place would sometimes play music for 
others to dance by and the dance would go on. 
At other times they would sound the solemn 
dirge of a funeral, and their playmates would 
wail as mourners. But the Jewish people 
showed no such respouses either to John or 
Jesus. They both spoke as many speak now, 
in whatever key of joy or sadness they utter 
their message, to unheeding ears. 

2. Popular misjudgment. John came as a 
Nazirite, living apart from the people, deny- 
ing himself the simplest comfurts. The angel 
who foretold his birth announced, “ He shall 
drink no wine nor strong drink.” He lived 
in the wilderness on coarse food gathered 
there, with the coarsest clothing. But his 
self-denial did not win popular confidence. 
It only suggested to the people that a devil 
was in him. Jesus, on the other hand, lived 
with the people and brought His message to 
their hearths and homes. He ate their food 
and drank their wine and wore the seamless 
robe presented to Him. But His sharing in 
their life did not win the coufidence of the 
people. It only led them to charge Him with 
gluttony and wine guzzling, and with mak- 
ing friends of the lower and coarser classes. 
Neitber John nor Jesus gained or lost influ- 
ence worth having by abstinence from or by 
the use of things in themselves not evil. 
Jobn did not drink wine. Jesus did drink it, 
and both were condemned for their habits by 
the same people. 

III. Jesus’ estimate of success. He summed 
it up in a single sentence, ‘‘ Wisdom is justi- 
fied of all her children.”” Every one who ac- 
cepts the teachings of wisdom will honor 
those who offer these teachings, however un- 
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like they may be in appearance, habits of liv” 
ing and methods of presenting the truth. No 
such teachers, either noted or obscure, are 
ever failures. The work of God was going 
forward through the labors of John and of 
Jesus also. It is now going on through those 
who bring the message of Christ to men, 
though society is not transformed nor govern- 
ment purified by the gospel as completely as 
we want them to be and think they ought to 
be. Souls are renewed by the Holy Spirit 
and the kingdom of God is being perfected, 
and happy are we if we utter His truth and 
trust Him unfalteringly and live His life 
among men, knowing that by doing His will 
we are moving all mankind to the time when 
that will shall be done on earth as it is done 


in heaven. 
——_ 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Work for Mountain Whites. The following 
brief report from one of our faithfal laborers 
among the mountain people shows that the 
missionaries of the A. M. A. by no means 
confivne themselves to narrow limits in their 
Christian service. The writer is the pastor of 
a mountain church and teacher of the A. M. A. 
school. Notwithstanding the multiform and 
pressing duties in his immediate field, he finds 
time and has the heart to reach out over the 
mountains in many directions, even touching 
the Indian community in North Carolina with 
his helpful influence. Our forces in the moun- 
tains from North Carolina to Northern Ala- 
bama are painfully inadequate to meet the 
tremendous needs. This missionary writes: 
‘* During the month I have been to two places 
beside Whittier to preach. At the invitation 
of a neighboring community I forded the 
Lufty River and preached to a good-sized con- 
gregution in an Indian council house. I 
wish you could have seen it. It had just been 
used for a political meeting, and political cries 
and recommendations were chalked all over 
the building. The windows and doors were 
simply holes in the building, and to furnish 
the speaker with light a big hole was left 
right behind the rude desk furnished for his 
accommodation. This hole let in so much 
more wind than light that, although I did not 
stand in front of it, I caught a severe cold. I 
also went to Dillsboro and in the evening gave 
a lecture on the Pilgrim’s Progress, using my 
stereopticon. A number of the people who 
came could not get in and [had the best of be- 
havior and attention alltbrough. The preach- 
ing and teaching the people get are commonly 
of the rudest kind, and your missionary has 
received a cordial welcome wherever he has 
been.” ’ 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

The Stundists. Atthe recent successful gath- 
erings of the British Evangelical Alliance 
much interest was manifested in the Stund- 
ists of Russia. They are still suffering per- 
secution, though the blame for this rests ap- 
parently less with the government of the czar 
than with the authorities of the Greek Courch. 
Sowe time ago the Evangelical Alliance peti- 
tioned the patriarch in the name of religious 
freedom to discontinue the persecution, but 
no result was obtained although the petition 
contained many influential signatures, in- 
cluding that of the late Lord Tennyson. In 
pursuing its humane mission the Alliance 
acknowledges the assistance which it always 
receives from the British Foreign Office. 

Hospitals in India. Early next year the Ze- 
nana Bible and Medical Mission in England 
will open a mission hospital at Patna, India. 
The new institution is to be named after the 
Duchess of Teck, who has long taken a deep 
interest in the women of India and is presi- 
dent of the British organization. This will 
be the third hospital in India belonging to the 
mission. The need of the new building has 
been urgently felt, inasmuch as the doctors at 
Patna have been obliged to carry on their 
work in a mud hut. During the year thy 
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have had sixteen in-patients and nearly 12,000 
have received aid through the dispensary. 

Church Missionary Society. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society of Great Britain is strengthen- 
ing its working forces in China and Japan, no 
less than thirteen missionaries having been 
recently sent out. It is noticeable that the 
number of workers going out this year to the 
various stations of the society is very large, 
while the individuality of the recruits is still 
more interesting. The Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Durham and Dublin are all repre- 
sented, On two successive evenings recently 
Exeter Hall, London, was crowded by congre- 
gations assembled to say farewell to 129 mis- 
sionaries, sixty-five of whom are returning to 
the field, while sixty-four are new recruits. 
They are bound for China, Japan, Persia, 
India, Africa and Palestine. 


Position of Foreigners in China. A private 
letter recently received by a Boston man from 
his brother, an American merchant in Tient- 
sin, shows the excitement which prevails 
among the foreigners in China, The writer 
says: “* We are all under arms here, drilling 
every night under training of warsbip officers. 
The European and American legation officials 
are flocking down from Peking and the 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries are 
swarming into Tientsin from all parts of the 
interior. As there will thus be about 1,000 
males of us, all well armed, itis likely we shall 
be able to make it hot for any Chinese soldiers 
that may fall back, defeated, on Tientsin, 
provided not more than 40,000 or 50,000 attack 
us at any one time. From the Japanese we 
fear nothing. They are civilized and conduct 
themselves like European armies, whereas 
the Chinese are still the cowardly savages 
they always have been. It all hinges now on 
one thing—can the Japanese stand the freez- 
ing winters of North China, so terrible com- 
pared to the beautiful, balmy climate of the 
Eastern isles?” 

A Memerial Hospital. President Seth Low of 
Columbia College and bis brother, A. A. Low, 
have built a hospital in Wuchang, China, 
as a memorial of their father, the late Abiel 
A. Low, who was for many years one of the 
leading merchants in Canton. Wuchang, a 
city of 250,000 inhabitants, has long been one 
of the mission posts of the American Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and it is to this station 
that the new building known as St. Peter’s 
Hospital bas been presented. The institution 
will furnish accommodations for twenty-four 
permanent patients and rooms have been ar- 
ranged for several students. The administra- 
tion building and the operating and reception 
rooms are furnished with modern conven- 
iences and appliances, part of which, together 
with a fine microscope, are gifts from St. 
George’s Church, New York. The demand 
for medical skill in Wuchang is shown by the 
fact that at the dispeusary during the past 
year there was an attendance of 11,649, while 
195 persons were admitted as in-patients and 
168 were attended at home. 


To Be Read at Once. The literature of the last 
month or two has been peculiarly rich in 
articles relating to missions. Here is a 
suggestive list: Li Hung Chang, by John 
Russell Young, Review of Reviews, October, 
18M. The Oriental War, by the Japanese 
Minister to the United States, North American 
Review, November, 18%. African Exploration 
and Travel, Atlantic Monthly, October, 1894. 
From My Japanese Diary, by Lafcadio Hearn, 
Atlantic Monthly, November, 189. The Out- 
look for Islam, by Rev. D. L. Leonard, Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, October, 1894. America’s Rela- 
tions with the Far East, by Rev. W. E. Griffis, 
D.D., New England Magazine, November, 18%. 
In the City of Canton, by Florence O'Driscoll, 
Century, November, 18%. Obstacles to Mis- 
sionary Success in Corea, by C. C. Vinton, 
M.D., Missionary Review of the World, Novem- 
ber, 1844. The New Brazil and Education in 
Brazil, by H. M. Lane, M. D., Church at Home 
rnd| Abroad, November, 18%, 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 22° 


An Order of Worship for Eventide 


ee congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed ? 
{ n small type fetween brackets wherever they occur in the Service. § 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 

INTRODUCTORY. (ia Congregation rise.) 

MINISTER.—Jesus said, I am the Living Bread which came down out of heaven: if 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever: yea, and the bread which I will 
give is my flesh, for the life of the world. 


PropLe.—Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON:— 
Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness; for they shall be 
filled. 
HYMN. (0G Congregation will sing, still standing.) 
Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.—SEGUR. 
(a Congregation seated.) 


The Manna in the Wilderness. 


MINISTER.—The people spake against God; 

They said, Can God prepare a table in the wilderness? 
Prorie.— Behold he smote the rock, that waters gushed out, 
And streams overflowed. 


Here follow more responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published im pamphiet 
form. 


ANTHEM, (Choir) (This may be omitted when so desired.) 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. (1 Cor. 10 suggested.) 
HYSIN. (0 The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Day by day the manna fell. 
PRAYER. [By the minister, followed by) 
LORD’S PRAYER. [In unison. 


Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil: for thine is the kingdom, and the power 
and the glory, for ever. Amen. 

CHANT. (Choir.) (If not sung by the choir the selections should be read alternately by minister and 


people } : P 
[ will extol thee, my God, O King. 


The Miracle of the Loaves. 
MINISTER —Jesus therefore lifting up his eyes, and seeing that a great multitude 
cometh unto him, saith unto Philip, Whence are we to buy bread that these may eat? 


PreorpLe.—Philip answered him, Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not suffi- 
cient for them, that every one may take a little. 


Here follow more responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet 
form. 


HYMN. (te Congregation sing without rising.) 

Break thou the bread of life. 

The True Bread from Heaven. 
MINISTER.—Jesus said, Verily, verily, | say unto you, It was not Moses that gave 
you the bread out of heaven; but my Father giveth you the true bread out of 
heaven, For the bread of God is that which cometh down out of heaven, and giveth 
life unto the world. 

PropLe.—They said therefore unto him, Lord, evermore give us this bread. 


Here follow more responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet 
form. 


HYMN, (Ga The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Away from earth my spirit turns.—StT. CRISPIN. 


SERIION OR ADDRESS. 
PRAYER. (By the minister.) 
ANTHEM. (Cboir.) *(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation without rising.) 
*O Bread, to pilgrims given.—AURELIA. 
The Broken Bread. 
MINISTER.—And when the hour was come, Jesus sat down, and the apostles with him. 
PeopLe.—And he said, With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you 


befote I suffer; for I say unto you, I will not eat it, until it be fulfilled in 
the kingdom of God. 

And he took bread, and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and gave to them, 

saying, This is my body which is given for you: this do in remembrance of me. 
And the cup in like manner after supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood, even that which is poured out for you. 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON:— 
As often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come. 





*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 18%. © 
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CLOSING HYPIN. (a The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Bread of heaven, on Thee we feed.—ALETTA. 
PRAYER. (er Congregation seated.) 
MINISTER.—Let us pray. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON: — 

Almighty and ever living God, who hast freely given us the Bread of Life, that 
our souls may feed thereon and never die, grant us grace that we may hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, that so we may be filled. And may the words that we 
have heard this day be deeply impressed on our hearts, that they may bring forth 
in us the fruits of godly living, to the honor and praise of thy name, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

BENEDICTION. [By the minister, congregation still seated.) 
Now unto him that is able to guard you from stumbling, and to set before you the 
presence of his glory without blemish in exceeding joy, to the only God our Saviour, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, be glory, majesty, dominion and power, before all 
time, and now and forever more, Ai.en, 

(The Amen may be sung by choir and congregation when desired.) 
ORGAN POSTLUDE. Bits 

NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 
of one number, 1 et. each. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly y—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1894-95, 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *F ist SERIES, 1-20 1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. l4—Mersorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 
ijé- National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
4—House of Our God. 1l—Yomeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsuiP, 17—“Abide with 
us.” J8— Eternal light of light.” 19—I will extol Thee.” 20—‘‘God be with us for the night is closing.” 
2d SERIES, 21—“T Am.” 

Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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CAREFUL attention to the healthful feeding of the 
cows producing the milk received at our condenseries 


By L. 8. Mer- | 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN IOWA. By Prof. L. F. Par- | 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Nov. 25-Dec.1. How Faith and Thanks- 
giving Stimulate Each Other. Phil. 4: 6,7 

Col. 2: 1-7. 

By creating an appreciation of (1) small blessings, 
(2) of the supremest spiritual gifts. By cultivating 
the habit of looking upward. 


(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


$$ —_—_— 


Y. P. 8. 0. EB. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, Dec, 2-8. True wisdom: getting it; 
using it. Jas. 3: 13-18. 

The use of the adjective qualifying the 
noun in the topic would indicate that we must 
first discriminate between the different kinds 
of wisdom. There is a worldly wisdom ac- 
quired by knocking about the wold and ob- 
serving its ways. The sailor or the farmer, 
who by scanning the skies year after year 
learns to predict what the weather will be, 
has a measure of worldly wisdom. So has the 
tradesman who buys and sells according to 
the fluctuations of the market. Higher up in 
the scale ranks that wisdom which comes 
from books and courses of study. But the 
wisdom which the Bible commends is of a dif- 
ferent order, and it is interesting to see that 
the world in its judgment of individuals has 
to a large degree followed the Bible standard ; 
for, as a rule, it separates the shrewd, calcu- 
lating man, or the man who is simply a scholar 
and nothing more, from the truly wise man. 
Wisdom is considered something other and 
finer than worldly prudence or even book- 
learning. 

The reason is, people see how insufficient 
the wisdom that comes from earthly sources 
oniy is for the full round circle of life. Every 
week, almost every day, brings an experi- 
ence, a situation to meet and master which 
requires something better than human lore. 
Then, too, we learn that it is possible to get 
too much of these lower grades of wisdom. 
A tipsy young fellow on the back of an elec- 
tric car was complaining the other day that 
he knew too much for his own good, and it 
was a remarkably accurate diagnosis of his 
condition. Men may even stuff themselves so 
full of facts relating to this department of sci- 
ence or that—theology not even excepted— 
as to become mere walking encyclopedias. 
There is another region of life in regard to 
which we need to become informed, if we do 
not want to pass as ignoramuses. To know 
about God and the soul and the beauty of holi- 
ness and the joy of self-sacrifice and the real- 
ity of the life eternal—this only is wisdom. 
And to acquire it one needs no large library, 
no costly apparatus, but simply the humble 
mind and the obedient will, Not only at the 
start, but all through the course the loving, 
trusting spirit of a little child is indispensa- 
ble. And the beautiful thing about it all is 
that the wisdom you are acquiring reacts all 
the while on you and strengthens within you 
those qualities of purity, simplicity and teach- 
ableness through the exercise of which you 
are to gain more wisdom. What a contrast 
this is to that wisdom which puffeth up and 
lifts one in proud disdain above his fellow- 
creatures! 

The apostle Paul never said a finer thing 
than those three words, “I have learned.” 


| He was not thinking of Gamaliel or of any of 


is vitally important. We rigorously prohibit the use | 
of foods not qualified to produce pure, wholesome | 


the rabbinical schools, but of all the results 
of that long process of discipline and school- 
ing that began with the vision of Christ on the 
road to Damascus. We have no right to lay 
claim to any wisdom at all until we have gone 
to school to the same Master. Then we sball 
see things in their true values and relation- 
ships. 

Parallel verses: Job 28: 28; Ps. 90: 12; Prov. 
2: 6,9, 10; 3: 13; 11: 20; 21: 30; Dan. 12: 3; 
Luke 21: 14, 15; Jobn 17: 3; Acts 6: 3, 10; 
tom. 11: 33; 1 Cor. 1: 17-30; 3: 10, 11, 19, 20; 


Phil. 4: 11, 12; Col. 2: 3; 2 Tim. 3: 14-17. 
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AMERICAN DIALECTS. 

The last issue of Dialect Notes published 
bv the American Dialect Society, of which 
Prof. E. H. Babbitt of Columbia College is 
secretary, contains an article explaining the 
work of this most useful organization. It 
points out forcibly the mistake of those 
who look upon dialectic peculiarities of 
speech as merely the bad usage of ignorant 
persons and therefore to be avoided care- 
fully. It claims and shows that they are of 
large value to the scientific student of lan- 
guage. Indeed, they represent a class of 
facts upon which the scientific study of 
language rests. Some are survivals from 
older periods of the language in which they 
eccur. Others have been coined to supply 
a new and real need. Many illustrate sig- 
nificantly the laws of phonetic change. 
Almost all possess much interest independ- 
ently of their value. Moreover well trained 
persons often use them. Out of some two 
hundred examples, more or less, of Jersey- 
isms, contributed to this issue of Dialect 
Notes, we have recognized about thirty as 
having been used occasionally in our hear- 
ing by New England people some of whom 
were well educated and quite familiar with 
good usage. There is a freshness and vigor 
in many such expressions which commend 
them, even though they are less elegant 
than they might be. But some are not spe- 
eially inelegant. 

The study of dialects is important not 
enly for the light to be gained upon the 
history of language but also for that obtain- 
able, sometimes in an almost equal degree, 
upon social conditions. Tbe modern novel- 
ist appreciates this. Witness the multitude 
of ‘dialect stories’’ published during the 
last ten years. How far it is safe to trust 
to the accuracy of the dialect forms thus 
given wider publicity may be a question. 
But there is no doubt that such novels have 
a realistic flavor which adds much to their 
vividness and popularity. There is a grow- 
ing public interest in the subject of dialect 
study which is more general in England 
and Germany than among us, yet which 
here is manifesting itself practically. One 
of its results has been the formation of the 
American Dialect Society, membership in 
which costs but a dollar a year and the work 
of which, so far as observation and report- 
ing discoveries is concerned, can be shared 
by all the members. Of course the more 
scientific portion of the work falls to the 
linguistic experts. The society certainly 
has a large and promising field of opera- 
tious and deserves hearty support. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR, 

Mr. Jobn C. Ropes, of this city, is the 
autbor ef this work. Although never a 
soldier he is conceded by army men to be 
ene of the most accomplished among stu- 
dents and eritics of military matters. His 
attempt to tell afresh the story of the War 
ef the Rebellion justifies itself from the 
outset. It does not go much into details 
but deals with the large questiuns and the 
several campaigns as such, Its most con- 
spicuous characteristic also is the most 
novel. This volume, the first, sets forth 
with much clearness the radical differences 
between the ideas of the war cherished re- 
spectively*by Northerners and Southerners. 
For example, it is shown that the South- 
erner’s theery of the State was radically 
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different from that held by the Northerner. 
No other writer ever has pursued this line 
of. effort so far or with so large a measure 
of success. It portrays the state of mind 
on each side and contrasts them with the 
best results for the reader. 

Another feature of the book is its fearless 
analyses of military campaigns and of offi- 
cial characters. McLellan, Stanton and Lin- 
coln himself are subjected to the clear, cold 
light of criticism based upon unquestion- 
able facts, and neither comes out of the 
ordeal quite as heroic a figure as he was 
before. There is not a word of unkind 
criticism nor many which seem mistaken. 
The reader feels that at last he sees most 
of them just as they were, although we do 
not believe that Mr. Ropes’s high opinion 
of Buell will be finally indorsed. A great 
service is performed by the book. Its facts 
are important, its pictures are vivid, its criti- 
cism is keen, its style is lucid, it is.a supe- 
rior piece of work throughout. But the 
point in which it supremely excels all other 
histories of the same struggle is that it puts 
before the reader the actual spirit of the 
times, in view of the conditions which ex- 
isted. It goes to the core of matters and 
tells the precise truth beyond any other 
narrative of the same period. It comes 
down to the opening of the campaign of 
1862. There are useful maps and plans, 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 

FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

Miss Cobbe’s name is well known even in 
America, and her autobiography is one of 
the most readable of such works, Its spe- 
cia] features are four in pumber—its descrip- 
tions of her religious views, her philan- 
thropic and reformatory labors, ber literary 
successes and her large and interesting cir- 
cle of acquaintance. She is a theist but 
not a Christian, at any rate in doctrinal 
belief, yet her reverent and conscientious 
religious earnestness would put many Chris- 
tians to shame, It is hard to understand 
how such a sincere truth seeker can have 
failed to find supreme satisfaction in Chris- 
tianity, but one can only regret without 
condemning her position, especially after 
reading the outline of her spiritual strug- 
gles and growth here given. 

Few others have labored as long or as 
hard for the welfare of others as she. The 
poor, the sick, the neglected—these have 
been the objects of her diligent and loving 
endeavors and she has accomplished large 
and lasting results. During the later por- 
tion of her life also she has done diligent 
service and gained honorable repute in the 
cause of Woman’s Rights and as an oppo- 
nent of vivisection. Without sympathizing 
fully with her views on the woman ques- 
tion, we gladly recognize her success in pro- 
moting sound ideas of health and other sub- 
jects among her own sex. She and her 
allies have not yet won the anti-vivisection 
battle entirely Lut they have rendered many 
cruelties for which it is responsible unlaw- 
ful in England. 

As a literary woman Miss Cobbe ranks 
with profound thinkers, Her first book 
was an Essay on the Theory of Intuitive 
Morals which was received well by the crit- 
ics but probably not very widely read. But 
her later productions, Studies on Ethical 
and Social Subjects, Darwinism in Morals, 
and several religious works, of course from 
the theistic point of view, have made her 
widely known. Moreover she was for some 
time a regular editorial contributor to the 
Daily News, the Echo and the Standard of 
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London and she has supplied many articles 
to the Quarterly Review, the Contemporary, 
the Fortnightly and others, dealing com- 
monly with serious and always with practi- 
cal themes. Yet it would be asad mistake 
to think of Miss Cobbe as interested only in 
the serious side of life. Indeed, few women 
probably are more cheery and even merry 
than she seems to be and her pictures of 
her own experiences and her many graphic 
and entertaining portrayals of ber host of 
friends and acquaintances are lightened by 
many a humorous suggestion. She hag 
written two delightful volumes and many of 
her friends are almost as well worth read- 
ing about as she is. An apparently faithful 
portrait of the author adds much to the en- 
joyableness of the work. [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $4.00.) 
RELIGIOUS. 

Religious publications know no special 
season. Yet some are specially suited te 
the holiday time and one such is Rev. Dr, 
A. H. Bradford’s Christmas Meditation on 
The Sistine Madonna [Fords, Howaid & 
Hulbert. 50 cents], which appeared last 
year and which many of our readers will 
recall, It came out then in pamphlet form 
and now is republished bound in cloth. It 
contains thoughts which the most intel- 
lectual will appreciate at their value, ut- 
tered with a simplicity and tenderness 
which will render them intelligible to and 
carry them home to the hearts of all who 
may read the book. It is issued in a taste- 
ful and attractive shape. Dr. H. A. Stim- 
son, of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in 
New York, has been preaching some ster- 
ling discourses to men of affairs. Nine of 
them have been gathered into a neat little 
volume, Religion and Business [A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 75 cents]. It abounds in 
sound sense and practical applicati:ns of 
truth such as everybody else, as well as 
those who are strictly business men, need 
to hear and are williog to listen to. The 
book cannot fail to do good. Anothe: 
volume of sermons, this one by Rev. T. C. 
Hall of Chicago, is called The Power of an 
Endless Life [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00]. 
This volume includes nine sermons and 
they also are manly and impressive presen- 
tations of various timely aspects of religious 
truth. They are good examples of effective 
pulpit work.—JIn Distance and in Dream 
[Joseph Knight Co. 50 cents], by M. F. 
Sweetser, is a mere sketch but is written 
with an uncommonly charming style. It 
embodies the author’s suppositions about 
dying and the immediate hereafter. It is 
like, yet unlike, some other popular books 
of the sort and will afford comfort and 
cheer. Purely fanciful although it is, it has 
considerable power of suggesting real help. 
It is published tastefully. 

Those who are finding their attention 
drawn toward Christianity and are desirous 
of some simple and unsectarian statement 
of its essential principles will obtain help 
from Rev. W. F. Markwick’s volume, Funda- 
mentals [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 75 cents), 
a plain, practical and sympathetic setting 
forth the basal truths of the faith. It does 
its work unpretendingly but skillfully.— 
The Worker's Weapon [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 50 cents] consists of a portrait of J. H. 
Ellicott, its author, and four of his sermons. 
Lie is stated to be an evangelist. His ser- 
mons are ordinary in quality and by 0° 
means extraordinary in any respect. But 
they impress familiar truth with positive 
ness and by some aid of anecdotes,—7/¢ 
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Gospel in Pagan*Religions [Arena Publish- 
ing Co.], by an “‘ Orthodox Christian”? who 
has concealed his identity, is a fruit of the 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago. The 
substance of the argument is that the gos- 
pel a8 @ Saving power is found in a real 
sense in pagan religions, that among be- 
lievers in these religions those who “live 
up te their light,’’ as we often say, are 
saved and of course saved somehow through 
Christ, and that, although such religions 
are far inferior to the Christian religion, 
they ought not to be condemned in the 
wholesale manner so often illustrated. This 
is true and the author has putit forcibly and 
well.—The Coronation Hymnal [Fleming 
Hl. Revell Co, 75 cents], compiled by Drs. 
A. J. Gordon and A. T. Pierson, is intended 
to meet a demand for a book at once select 
and comparatively cheap. It contains 400 
hymns and they are well chosen for ordi- 
nary use. A Baptist edition and a general 
edition are issued, the difference being visi- 
ble only in hymns 242-247, 

Foremost among the helps to the study of 
the International Sunday School Lessons 
for 1895 come Peloubet’s Select Notes 
[W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25], making the 
twenty-first annual volume which Dr. Pe- 
loubet and his accomplished wife have pre- 
pared with this title. This volume follows 
the same plan as that of 1894 and seems to 
be fully as valuable. The tirst six months 
of the year complete the chronological 
study of the life of Christ, and the last six 
months include studies in Jewish history 
fiom the Ten Commandments to the coro- 
pation of David. ——The Sermons by the 
Monday Club for 1895 [Cong. S. S. & Pub. 
Soc. $125], are also a continuation of a 
series of which this is the twentieth volume, 
giving short, pithy, exegetical and illustrat- 
ive sermons on the International Sunday 
School Lessons. These sermons are just 
what the teacher needs to conclude his 
study of the lesson, gathering together and 
presenting compactly its most suggestive 
thoughts. The club has strengthened itself 
during the past year by adding to its mem- 
bers several of the popular young pastors of 
Boston and vicinity, among them Rev. 
Messrs, W. E. Barton, C. R. Brown, S. C. 
Bushnell und W. E. Strong. Their sermons 
are by no means the least interesting in the 
volume, Professors Stevens and Burton 
two years ago prepared An Outline Iand- 
hook ef the Life of Christ [50 cents], of 
which a second edition has been issued by 
Silver, Burdett & Co. It is intended as a 
guide to the study of the gospels, to ac- 
company the excellent [Harmony of the 
Gospels edited also by Stevens and Burton. 

STORIES. 

In his When All the Woods Are Green 
{Century Co, $1.50.] Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
takes his readers into the Canadian forest. 
The book gives vivid pictures of camp life, 
of the simplicity blended with shrewdness 
of the people of the region, of the possi- 
bilities of tragedy ever present in the com- 
mopplace, of wit and culture adapting 
themselves to primitive conditions and of 
unsophisticated human nature fraternizing 
naturally with the training of the schools, 
[tis a striking and instructive, although no 
longer a specially novel, panorama which 
the book unfolds before the reader, and the 
thread of love on which the parts of the 
plot are strung is manipulated delicately. 
Only the reader who has had some ex- 
perience of woods and rivers away from 
cities ean enjoy the book to the full. but it 
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presents an unusual blending of attractions 
for the thinker and the man of affairs.——We 
know of no more graphic, practical and 
telling interpretation of the Biblical doctrine 
of human brotherhood than that set forth 
by Mrs. H. A. Cheever in St. Rockwell's 
Little Brother [Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. 
$1.50]. It is a dramatic, inspiring story. 
It also is a treatise on important sociological 
matters. It points to perhaps the only way 
in which certain of the gravest of existing 
problems are likely to be solved.. It deals 
with high life and low in New York and 
from cover to cover it glows with the love 
of God revealed conspicuously in the love 
and service of men. Itis for all ages and 
classes of readers and is certain to find an 
unusual number of them. 

Virginia F. Townsend has been at work 
in the same vein. Her new book, Sirs, Only 
Seventeen! [Lee & Shepard. $1.50] in spite 
of an infelicitous title is a lively, practical, 
inspiring book about some entertaining 
everyday sort of people. The weak point 
of the story is a very improbable mean and 
cruel aunt. The philanthropy in the plot 
is managed well but the villainy, so to speak, 
is bungled. But the book will be popular 
because its three young people are so inter- 
esting.——Endeavor Chris (Cong. S. 8S. & 
Pub. Soc. $1.50], by Isabella T. Hopkins, 
also may be fairly charged with more than 
one improbability, one or two of them con- 
spicuous. Yet it is so bright, breezy, sweet 
and moving a story that one does not re- 
member its faults. Chris is a sort of Yan- 
kee little Lord Fauntleroy, equally unlikely, 
as a whole, to be met with in real life yet 
equally common in some of his charming 
qualities and equally delightful to read 
about. The book is issued handsomely and 
will sell like hot cakes, 

Sherburne Cousins [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1 50] is another book about the Beauman- 
oirs, Lepages, Lyndell Sherburne, etc. In 
order to understand it fully one should 
have read at least two of the author’s earlier 
books. It is interesting and elevating, 
pointing clearly for one thing to the distinc- 
tion between the right and the wrong use of 
wealth. The story drags a little at times 
and evidently the author did not wish to in- 
claude too much of the family history lest 
insufficient material remain for the next 
volume. Yet it is not only a most whole- 
some story but also in most respects emi- 
nently readable.——There is much more 
literary art in Anthony Hope’s new book, 
The Indiscretion of the Duchess [Henry Holt 
& Co. 75 cents]. It is almost, if not alto- 
gether, equal to his The Prisoner of Zenda, 
which has become so exceptionally popu- 
lar. It is dramatic and thrilling, and keeps 
the reader aroused from cover to cover. It 
isalso charmingly written. It is a question 
whether the heroine is drawn with a dis- 
tinctness which warrants her prominence 
and certainly the men are more firmly por- 
trayed than the women. No one can help 
becoming engrossed in the book. But it 
is not a story with a purpose. 

There is not a trace of originality in The 
Old, Old Story [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00], 
by Miss Rosa N. Carey. It is the old stock 
material of the standard English novel 
worked over again. Any seasoned reader 
can foresee much of the outcome after read- 
ing a short distance. Yet it is fresh with 
the freshness of enthusiasm, it is alive with 
the interest of well-portrayed realism, it is 
full of strong human feeling, childhood and 
youth enliven it, and all in allit is a capital 
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story sure to have many warm admirers. 
——Another English story, and also a love 
story, but belonging to a time almost four 
hundred years ago is Evil May- Day [T. Nel- 
son & Sons. $1.00], by E. Everett-Green. 
It describes a time when foreigners were 
regarded with hostility in London and it 
portrays the fortunes and misfortunes of 
sundry men and women of different but 
alike interesting characteristics. It is a 
sort of historical novel, the historical pre- 
dominating. Mrs. A. M. Pickford’s Paths 
and By-paths [American Tract Society. 
$1.25] is intended for the older and more 
seriously minded Sunday school scholars. 
Religion not only is the underlying motive 
of the story but it also gives conspicuous 
shape and color to the narrative. Some 
will read it the more eagerly on that ac- 
count and others would like it better if its 
style were less conventionally pious. But 
it is a good book although many sincere 
Christians will refuse to indorse some things 
in it. 

The heroine of Another Girl’s Experience 
[Roberts Bros. $1.25], by Leigh Webster, 
leaves home and becomes companion te an 
invalid, has some pleasant and some pain- 
ful experiences and learns some useful les- 
sons. How it all happens is told entertain- 
ingly and the book leaves a very pleasaat 
impression. It is intended principally for 
young girls.——-Mrs. S. S. Wood’s Won by 
Love [American Tract Society. $1.00] isa 
story of a conspicuously religious cast and 
intended to exert a strong influence in be- 
half of total abstinence also. It is wiitten 
with considerable vivacity and is a good 
specimen of the class of Sunday school litera- 
ture to which it belongs. Here too are sev- 
eral books for younger readers. One is Philip 
Leicester [W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25], by 
Jessie E. Wright, a spirited account of how 
a little boy disappeared and reappeared and 
how a kind Providence dealt with him,—— 
Another is Big Cypress [W. A. Wilde & Ce. 
$1.00], a story of an everglade homestead, 
by Kirk Munroe, inculcating manliness and 
full of incident.——Another is Little Miss 
Faith [Lee & Shepard. 75 cents], by Grace 
Le Baron, in which two well-nigh ideal little 
girls, who somehow contrive to keep fairly 
natural after all, are the heroines. The 
story lacks literary art in some respects 
yet it possesses interest.——A more natural 
and a very touching, as well as sometimes 
amusing, story is Daisy [Amer. Baptist Pub. 
Soc. 75 cents], by Miss Marshall Saunders, 
author of Beautiful Joe. This is not a book 
but a mere outlize sketch, yet it is drawn 
with a firm, bold hand and the lights and 
shades are managed skillfully. It is one of 
the books which one reads in half an hour 
and remembers for months or years, 

Those who like real Yankee character 
and talk will relish Danvis Folks [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1 25], by R. E. Robin- 
son. It appeared originally, excepting one 
chapter, in the Forest and Stream, It re- 
produces with perhaps a little exaggeration 
yet with essential fidelity and extraordinary 
vividness the people and scenes of a back 
country New England village some tifty 
years ago. It is very amusing and not with- 
out considerable permanent value as a his- 
torical picture.——The French flavor and 
the frontier taste of Mrs. Mary H. Cather- 
wood’s books saturate the contents of her 
The Chase of Saint-Castin and Other Stories 
of the French in the New World [Uoughton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25] and she has blended 
history and romance once more in the seven 
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sketches which make up the book as skill- 
fully as ever. It is a rough primitive life, 
that of a long-ago prairie journey across the 
continent to California, which Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz has described in the first and long- 
est portion of Lillian Morris and Other 
Stories [Little, Brown & Co. $1.25]. The 
other stories are short and are respectively 
Texan, Polish and Spanish. They have 
been translated into superior English by 
Jeremiah Curtin. It is remarkable that a 
foreiguer, writing too in his own tongue, 
sheuld reproduce so realistically the details 
and the very atmosphere of such a journey 
as that over the prairies and the Rockies. 
The more one thinks of it the more remark- 
able his success appears. The other stories 
also are vivid and even brilliant bits of work. 

Twe other volumes of short stories and of 
more than ordinary significance lie at hand. 
One is Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s book, Round 
the Red Lamp [D. Appleton & Co, $1.50]. 
Its fifteen chapters relate chiefly to medical 
themes and experiences, It has an interest 
of its own which is real but far less than 
that of the author's famous detective stories. 
——The other volume, Mr. C. F. Lummis’s 
The Man Who Married the Moon [Century 
Co. $1.50], is a collection of Pueblo Indian 
folk-stories. They possess a great deal of 
positive interest and value and also are well 
worthy the study of the man of science for 
their revelations of the operation of the 
Indian mind and of resemblances between 
the Pueblo and other Indians as well as to 
tribes and races having no known connec- 
tion with the Pueblos. Mr. Lummis is an 
authority upon these Indians and his inter- 
pretations of their legends are exceptionally 
trustworthy. They also are written spirit- 
edly and many are illustrated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The second and final volume of Mr. E. S. 
Maclay’s excellent Jistory of the United 
States Navy from 1775 to 1894 [D. Appleton 
& Co. $700], to which Lieut. R. C. Smith, 
U.S. N., has given technical revision, takes 
up the interrupted narrative of the War of 
1812 and brings the history down to date. 
It is a full, clear, thoroughly studied, in- 
valuable treasury of facts. It also is writ- 
ten with much zest. Much space is given 
to the naval details of the War of the Re- 
bellion, of course, and the work will take a 
prominent place among standard accounts 
of that struggle. The chief criticism to 
which the author has laid himself open is 
that of some lack of a due sense of pro- 
portion. After finishing the accounts of 
what his fervor of description had led 
us to suppose considerable naval battles, 
we several times have been surprised to dis- 
cover that the outcome of all the alleged 
carnage had been the killing of half a dozen 
men and the wounding of twenty or thirty 
others out of two hundred more or less on 
each ship concerned. This is a defect but 
the work is so excellent on the whole that 
such a defect is but a blemish. 

Turning to a work of another sort the 
reader will find in William Winter’s Life 
and Art of Joseph Jefferson [Macmillan & 
Co. $2.25] a genealogical and _ historical 
treatise as well as a discriminating critique 
of the eminent player’s impersonations. 
There also occur pleasant notices of many 
of Mr. Jefferson’s friends and associates. 
The book is based upon an earlier one upon 
the same subject but has been revised and 
expanded so largely as to be substantially 
an entirely new work. The author hardly 
could have had a more congenial theme 
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than the character and artistic career of 
Joseph Jefferson, who has done so much to 
elevate the stage, and the player hardly 
could have found a more justly appreciative 
judge or a more felicitous narrator of his 
career than Mr. Winter.——The Hitchcock 
family is a substantial and honorable New 
England stock and The Genealogy of the 
Hitchcock Family which Mrs. Edward Hitch- 
cock, Sr., of Amherst, Mass., has compiled 
and published with the aid of Rev. D. W. 
Marsh, D. D., is a fine specimen of good 
work in its way. It is printed clearly and 
handsomely, is well arranged, is written 
simply and fully, has portraits of many in- 
dividuals, and is properly indexed. Those 
bearing the name who are descendants of 
Matthias Hitchcock of East Haven, and of 
Luke Hitchcock, of Wethersfield, Ct., are 
the special subjects of this work. 

The self-revelation in Lucy Larcom’s New 
England Girlhood finds a fitting sequel in 
her Life, Letters and Diary by Daniel D, 
Addison [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25]. 
All who have read the earlier record will 
enjoy tracing the further development of 
her singularly transparent nature, and par- 
ticularly the deep spiritual experiences of 
her mature years which unfolded so har- 
moniously under the influence of Phillips 
Brooks’s preaching. Her struggles as a 
teacher and writer, her ardent patriotism 
during the war, and close friendship with 
Whittier and other noble souls are all ad- 
mirably reflected by the author in this little 
volume.——Mr. W. H. D. Adams’s Child-life 
and Girlhood of Remarkable Women [E. P. 
Dutton & Co, $2.50] tells about eminent 
English and French women chiefly, e. g., 
Harriet Martineau, Charlotte Bronté, Lady 
Jane Grey, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Jeanne d’Arc, Caroline Herschel, Madame 
Roland, etc. The author has madea pleasant 
book. It is, as it ought to be, a series of 
narratives rather than of eulogies and the 
different types of character of the different 
young girls are well brought out. Yet this 
is done only by suggestion as contained in 
the facts. The author does not moralize. 
The portraits of a number of the subjects 
occur. 

The art of municipal government has 
been set forth many a time and oft. But 
we never have met with a shrewder or more 
amusing treatise on that topic than Mr. 
Henry Champernowne’s The Boss [George 
H. Richmond & Co. $1.25]. Written after 
the manner of the ancients in respect to 
style, and in an unusually successful imita- 
tion, itis intensely modern in its facts and 
its applications. Itis a prolonged piece of 
irony, often subtle and insidious, more often 
keen and cutting, always telling and fre- 
quently intensely droll. The boss is dis- 
cussed as if inthe main a worthy and honor- 
able official whose reign is to be welcomed, 
and the book gives him advice how to gain, 
keep and use power. Incidentally many 
sharp side-hits occur, as when it is shown 
that the bosses and the Socialists have many 
chief aims incommon, If the author had 
delayed publication until after the recent 
election, probably he would have modified 
some pages considerably. The bovk pos- 
sesses considerable substantial practical 
value and will long retain interest for the 
light thrown by it upon New York politics. 

Another volume of P. S. Newell’s remark- 
able Topsys and Turveys [Century Co. 
$1.00] is out. It contains nearly twice as 
many as last year’s volume. Some of these, 
a few, are inferior. Now and then some 
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study is necessary after turning the page 
upside down in order to see what is meant, 
But most are admirable and some im- 
mensely droll. The publishers have brought 
out the book tastefully. The author must 
be a genius in his way.——The Chap- Book 
[Stone & Kimball. $1.00 a year] is a pleas- 
ant semi-monthly magazine, started last 
May, and reproducing daintily much of the 
antique in appearance. But its contribu- 
tions are modern and from some eminent 
and many able writers. The quaint title- 
page reproduces the style of such pages a 
century ago very well and the number be. 
fore us, that for Nov. 1, has short stories, 
studies, poems, etc., by T. W. Higginson, 
Bliss Carman, Maria Louise Pool and others, 
There are a portrait of and a short poem by 
Gilbert Parker. 


NOTES. 

—— Miss Christina Rossetti is dangerously 
ill with some organic trouble and probably 
will not recover. 

—— Rev. George Arbuthnot, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Stratford-on-Avon, Eng., is lec- 
turing in this country very gratifyingly to his 
audiences on Shakespeare and His Home. 

—— It takes 254 persons to carry on Mudie’s 
famous circulating library and bookselling 
house. Ordinarily it has about 3,500,000 vol- 
umes in circulation. It is the largest estab. 
lishment of the kind in the world and was 
the pioneer in its line. 

— The Faglish Illustrated Magazine which 
sold very largely at first but then declined 
greatly in popularity has been for a year in 
the bands of the proprietors of the Illustrated 
London News and has been edited by Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter, the result being a rapid 
revival of its popularity. 

—— Mr. Hall Caine, author of The Deem- 
ster, The Manxman and other striking novels, 
has had an unusual and complimentary ex- 
perience as a writer. No one of his novels 
has had to be offered to more than one pub- 
lisher and all but the first have been accepted 
before they had been read by the publisher. 

—— The Emperor William of Germany some- 
how has found sufficient leisure lately to com- 
pose the words and music of a Hymn to Aegir 
and also of a cantata, the latter being dedi- 
cated to his friend Queen Margherita of Italy. 
How much allowance must be made for the 
temptation to praise productions of imperial 
origin is not easily determined but both are 
spoken of highly by good judges. 

—<A large number of letters and other 
papers relating to America have been found 
among the family documents of the late Ear! 
of Dartmouth. They relate principally to the 
period during which the second earl was 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1772 and 
1775. The Historical Manuscript Commission- 
ers have intrusted the work of arranging them 
to the competent hands of Mr. B. F. Stevens. 

—— There is too much force in the comment 
that America is proved to have no poet who 
can fill the place of the late Dr. Holmes by 
the quality of the poetry which his death has 
prompted. But it should be remembered also 
that some poets of the highest order shrink 
from appearing among those who hasten to 
improve such an occasion. The Literary News 
states that Dr. Holmes’s last poem for a spe- 
cial occasion was read by him at a dinner of 
the Superintendents of Education on Feb. 25, 
1893, and that his last contribution to the 
Atlantic Monthly was his poem inspired by the 
death of Francis Parkman. 


a 


In studying the cause which gave Boston 
its influence at the beginning of this century, 
I became satisfied long ago that the influence 
was chiefly due to the fact of the existence at 
Boston and at Cambridge of great public 
libraries.—Senator Hoar. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


—— Founded in 1850 — 
Some Attractive Features for 1895 


12-MONTHS’ SERIAL 
The Simpletons, a New Novel, 
By THOMAS HARDY 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, 
| By the Sieur Louis de Conte (her Page and Secretary). 
Illustrated by F. V. du Mond. 


GEORGE DU MAURIER 
Will contribute SOCIETY SKETCHES, with his Own Iilustrations. 


3-MONTHS’ SERIAL 
The Princess Aline, a Novelette, 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Beautifully illustrated by C. D. Gibson 


SOME AMERICAN FEATURES SOME FOREIGN FEATURES. 
Southern Papers, By JuLian RAtpu. Additional Japanese Sketches. 
Maritime History of New York. By ALFrep Parsons. 

y Tuomas A. JANVIER, Stories of Chinese ag 
Illustrated by Howarp Py te. By Jutian RA-pn, 
First Impressions ¥ New York. Illustrated by C. D. Wetpon. 
W. D. Howe tts. India, Described and Illustrated by Epwin 
Articles on nisadile Sports. Lorp Weeks. 
By Caspar W. WuiTNeEy. Papers on Northern Africa. 


SCIENCE *« LITERATURE * ART 
Articles on Practical Physiology, by Professor ANprEw Wi son of Edinburgh. 
Papers on Literary Landmarks of Rome, Florence, and Jerusalem, by LaurENcE 
Hutton, Illustrated by Frank V. pu Monp. Adolph Menzel, by Cuartes Watp- 
stein; Glasgow School of Painting, by Mrs. Exizasetn Ropins PENNgLL, etc. 


SHORT STORIES 


By leading authors, including Owen Wister, Mary E. Witkins, SARAH ORNE 
Jewett, Georce A. Hipparp, and Constance Cary Harrison. 


Subscription, $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Volume XXVIII. 


The woman who takes HARPER’S BAZAR is prepared for every occasion in life, 
ceremonious or informal, where beautiful dress is requisite. 





Some of the particulars in which its excellence appears: 
ELEGANT DESIGNS OUR PARIS LETTER 


From Worth Models By KATHARINE DE Forest 
By Sanpoz and Cuaputs. NEW YORK FASHIONS 


OTHER STRIKING FEATURES 
DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS 
AN AMERICAN SERIAL 
By Rebecca Harding Davis 


MY LADY NOBODY, an intensely exciting novel 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS 


Charming Short Stories by brilliant writers will be given weekly 


ART AND ARTISTS 
The BAZAR presents constantly the finest work of American and European artists. 
Pictures from New York, London, and Paris Exhibitions will maintain its reputation as a 
fine art periodical. 
ESSAYS AND SOCIAL CHATS By 

Tuomas Wentwortu Hicainson. 

Junius Henri Browne. 

MARGARET SUTTON Briscor. 

ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED. 


EvizaBeTtuH BisLanp 

Marton HARLAND 

CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
Harriet Prescott Sporrorp 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. Articles upon cooking and service, with formulas in 
great variety, appear in every number. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY 
By ‘‘Specrator’’ and 
“Mrs. Van TwiLier.” 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS 
By FAnniz AYMAR MATHEWs, 
Grace Furniss, and Mitprep Howe ts. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Questions receive the personal attention of the Editor, and are answered at the 
earliest possible date after their receipt. This brilliant fashion weekly, with the pres- 
tige of a long and successful career, will begin its twenty-eighth year in January, 1895 


Subscription, $4.00 a Year 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


1857—Thirty-Eight Years in the Lead—1895 


THE WAR IN KOREA 
Julian Ralph, the distinguished writer and correspondent, has been 
sent to the seat of war and there joined by C. D. Weldon, the well-known 
American artist, who is co-operating with Mr. RAtpH in sending the 
WEEKLY exclusive information and illustrations. 


TWO STRONG SERIALS 

1. Romance by STan_ey J. WEYMAN 

2. The Son of His Father A Novel 
of New York. By Branpgr MATTHeEws. 


ARMY AND NAVY 
Personal Adventures of Distin- 
guished Officers. Continuation of the 
series of Naval Battles. Both Illustrated 


ILLUSTRATIVE RECORD WILL BE MADE OF THE MOS! 
NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS IN ALL’ BRANCHES OF AR1 


THIS BUSY WORLD 
By E. S. MartTIN 


VIGOROUS EDITORIALS 
TRENCHANT SPECIAL ARTICLES 
POLITICAL CARTOONS 


Some of the Contributors who Have Made the Present Volume Notable: 
Hon, Cart Scuurz, Gen. Lew. WALLAce, Henry James, RicHarp Harpina Davis, 
CuHaries DupLtey Warner, Henry Loomis Netson, Hon. Turoporr Roosevett, 
T. MitcHett Pruppen, M.D., Tuomas A. Janvier, Hon. Henry Capsor LopaGr, 
Prof. F. W. Taussic, Captain CHartes KinG, U.S. A., Pouttnay Bicetow, Owen 
WisTER, Prof. N. S. SuHaver, Dr. RichARD WHEATLEY, and many others. 


POPULAR SCIENCE AMATEUR SPORT 


3y EMINENT AuTuHoritTigs By Caspar W.Wuitney 


In Fiction.—Rupyarp Kipiinc, Mary E. Wiikins, A. Conan Doy is, |. Zanc- 
WILL, BRANDER Mattuews, E. F. Benson, W. CLark Russett, Eva Witper 
McGtasson, MAARTEN MAARTENS, and many others 


ALL IMPORTANT EVENTS PRESENTED 
PROMPTLY, ACCURATELY, EXHAUSTIVELY,1IN THE HIGHEST 
ORDER OF ILLUSTRATION AND DESCRIPTIVE TEX! 


nares tere $4.00 a Year 


HARPER'S Youne PEOPLE 


A Fifty-Two-Week Feast 


FIVE CONTINUED STORIES 
The ’Scutney Mail On an Arizona Trail 
By Sornie Swett By Capt. C. A. Curvis 
Snowshoes and Sledges Afloat with the Flag 
3y Kirk Munroe By W. J. HENDERSON 


Our Public Servants Successful Men’s Start 

A Day in the Senate. By Senator Lopce. Admiral Gherardi. By F. Marruews. 

What Governors Do. By Gov. Russert. Lew. Wallace. By Matrix D. Brirrts. 

The President’s Cabinet. Theodore Thomas. By James Barnas. 
By Turo. Roosrevett. R. M. Hunt. 

Representatives’ Duties. F. S. Church 
By Henry C. Lovo 

Detecting Wrong-doing. 

By Tuomas Byrnes. 


Corporal Fred 
By Capt. Cuas. KincG 


By RicHarp Barry. 
By BArNneTrT Puinrips, 


Great Men’s Sons 
Son of Charlemagne. 
Son of Martin Luther. 
Son of Napoleon. 


Juvenile Sovereigns Great State Papers 
Alphonso of Spain. How the Gorman Bill Looks. 
Wilhelmina of Holland. How Madison’s Papers Look. 
Edward of England. How Treaties are Made. 





GETTING ON IN LIFE 
BECOMING A PHYSICIAN OR SURGEON. Ay Dr. ¥. A. WYETH 
COMING TO NEW YORK TO STUDY ART. By CLARA B. CAH/L1 
BOYS WHO STUDY LAW IN EARNEST. By FAS. A. PARKER 


Whaling Adventures 
A Waif’s Luck. Runaway Fin-Back. 
Danny Cahill. Revengeful Whale. 
A Tenement Girl. Saved by a Carcass. 


A Great City’s Life Building Modern Wonders 
New York Water Life. By Julian Ralph. The Flying Machine. By Hiram Maxim. 
How NewYork is Fed. By Chas. L. Norton, The Ocean Greyhound. By P, Matthews. 
Lighting NewYork. By W.Hemmingway. The Trolley-Car. By Herbe:t L. Webb. 


Let Us Send You Prospectus and Sample Copy Free 


New York Streets Helpful Science 
Life in an Observatory . 
Changes in the Earth. 


Our Moon Knowledge. 


Subscription, $2.00 a Year 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ER” Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the pub. 


lishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 





When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current number 
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J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INEBRIETY, or Nareomania: its 
Etiology, Pathology, Treatment 
and Jurisprudence. 

By Dr. Norman Kerr, M.D., F.L.S. 
Third edition. Large S8vo, 650 pages, 
$3.50. 


‘Dr. Norman Kerr is, perhaps, the highest 
English authority On this subject. The pres- 
ent edition has been in great part rewritten, 
with the addition of nineteen chapters, com- 
prising 317 pages. ... The views originally 
expounded in this book have met with cou- 
stantly increasipg.acceptauce on the part of 
managers of reformatory institutions, and of 
the legal profession as well as of practitioners 
of medicine. The practical outcome of it 1s 
that the British Home Secretary has given in- 
structions fur the framing of the bill regarding 
the treatment of inebriates based on Dr. 
Kerr’s recommendation.”’—New York Sun. 

“In this remarkable book Dr. Kerr dis- 
cusses the origin and cure of the alcoholic 
habit and gives many strange cases of total 
perversion growing out of the indulgence in 
strong drink. aris bulky volume is the 
most valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subject that has ever been issued, and 
we can safely recommend the book to the 
careful and studious attention of our readers. 
The whole book is remarkably interesting. 
{t should be on the bookshelves of every 
scholar in the land, and if it could be placed 
in the hands of our millions of wage-earners 
it would do more to make them sober and 
keep them sober than all the temperance lec- 
tures on the planet. . . . The vulume is enor- 
mously valuable.”—New York Herald. 


‘The best arranged and the most valuable 
work on the subject.’’—Medical Bulletin. 


SANDOW’S SYSTEM OF PHYS- 
ICAL TRAINING, 


For Men, Women and Children. 4to, 
cloth. 80 half-tone illustrations, chiefly 
from life. Fourth edition, unabridged, 
$2.00. Authoritatively declared to be the 
best book ever published on this subject. 


ATHLETICS FOR PHYSICAL 
CULTURE. 
By Turo. C. KNAuFF, 422 pages, 114 
illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $2.00, A clear 
and exhaustive compendium of all games 
and pastimes. 


THE GIST OF WHIST. 
By C. E. Corrin. Fourth edition, care- 
fully revised and brought up to date. 
Cloth, 75 cents. The most concise and 
intelligent, as well as the latest, manual 
on the American game, 


THE WHITE TZAR AND OTHER 
POEMS. 
By Henry BEpLow. 
Superbly illustrated. 


Edition de Lure. 
ito, cloth, $2.50. 


ON INDIA’S FRONTIER ; or Nepal, 
The Gurkhas’ Mysterious Land. 
By HENKY BALLANTINE, 
American Consul to|Bombay). A mag- 
nificently illustrated and timely volume. 
12mo, cloth, $2.50, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Sunday School Times 


A series of articles on the recent 
wonderful discoveries in Bible lands, 
throwing light on the Bible story, 
will appear in The Sunday School 
Times during 1895. 

Prof. Sayce will write of Egypt ; 
Dr. Bliss, of Palestine; Prof. Hil- 
precht, of Babylonia ; Prof. Hom- 
mel, of Arabia; Dr. Ward, of the 
Hittites; Prof. Mahaffy, of Greek 
manuscripts ; Prof. McCurdy, of 
the whole field. No such series is 
available elsewhere, in any form. 
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Recent 
Discoveries 
in Bible 
Lands 


The best writers on the International lessons contribute regularly to each 
week's issue of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. At the lowest club rate the 
paper costs less than one cent a week. 

Subscription Rates._-50 cents a year in clubs of five or more to one 
address, $1.00 in clubs of two or more to separate addresses One free copy 
with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. $1.50 single copies. To 
ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘uae & | TBRARY BOOKS. 


We have just issued sever: ral new Library Books each of which is of extraordi- 
nary merit, and far ahead of the ordinary Sunday School Books, and which are 
adapted for both the 


Main School and Primary Department L‘hraries. 

























Every Superintendent and Library Committee should send a postal for descrip- 
tive circulars before making up their list of new books. 
The Story of an Everglade Homestead. By Kirk MuNROE, author 


BIG CYPRESS. of Baten Seal’s Tooth.” 12mo., $1.00. A most interesting book of 


life among the Seminoles of South Florida. 
By Jessie E. Wricat, author of “ Freshman and Senior.” 


PHILIP LEICESTER. tome, $1.25. A charming story, and possesses the rare merit 


being of equal interest to old and young, 
By NATALIE L. Rice. A collection of 


THE BEACON LIGHT SERIES. iy Ja attractive stories, from the best 


wn writers for young people, The set, 
5 wae in a box, $3.00. ¥ ; 


Edited by Lucy WHEELOCK. A most delightful set of books for 


‘ DOT’S LIBRARY. na Over 400 illustrations. The set, 10 vols. iu a 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
CO0CSCCOr 
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tion to any one of the following publications: 


application. Sample copies, 15 cts. each. Radiees LITTELL & C 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


Contribute to make this periodical 





Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 
To each NEW subscriber remitting $5.00 for 1895 will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 








Thi W Issues The Cosmopolitan, Our Day, 
The rteen eekly Domestic Monthly, Christian Nation, 
of THE LIVING AGE McClure’s Magazine, S. S. Times, 
Oct., Nov., Dec. 1894), forming an octavo Midland Monthly, Golden Rule, 
Se. of 824 pages, and'A Vear's 8 Subscrip- Godey’s Magazine, The Pulpit, 


or a 6 months subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 


stage. Rates for SS wgery Se other periodicals seat on 


Published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of po 
ford Street, Boston. 
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VALUABLE GIFT BOOKS. 


The Three Musketeers. 


By ALEXANDRE DumAs. An édition de 
‘luae (limited to 750 copies), with 250 Ilus- 
trations by Maurice Leloir. In two vol- 
umes, royal 8vo, Buckram, with spe- 
cially designed cover, in box, $12.00. 


Climbing in the Himalayas. 

By Wittt1AM MARTIN Conway, M.A., 
F, R. G. 8., Vice President of the Alpine 
Club, formerly Professor of Art in Uni 
versity College, Liverpool. With 300 II- 
lustrations by A. D. McCormick, and a 
Map. 8vo, cloth, $10.00. 


The United States of 
America. 


A Study of the American Commonwealth, 


its Natural Resources, People, Industries,: 


Manufactures, Commerce, and its Work in 
Literature, Science, Education and Self- 
Government. Edited by NATHANIEL S. 
SHALER, 8. D., Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University. In two volumes, 
royal 8vo. With Maps, and 150 full-page 
Illustrations. Cloth, $10.00, (Sold only 
by subscription. ) 


A History of the United 
States Navy, 


From 1775 to 1894. By EDGAR STANTON 
MacLay, A M. With Technical Revision 
by Lieut. Roy C, Smirn, U.S.N. In two 
volumes. With numerous Maps, Dia. 
grams and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
$7.00, 


In the Track of the Sun. 


READINGS FROM THE DIARY OF A GLOBE 
TROTTER. By FREDERICK DIODATI 
THoMPpson. Profusely illustrated with 
Eogravings from Photographs and from 
Drawings by HARRY FENN. Large 8vo, 
Cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 


Memoirs Illustrating the 
History of Napoleon I. 


From 1802 to 1815. By Baron CLAUDE 
FRANCOIS DE MENEVAL, Private Secre- 
tary to NAPOLEON. Edited by his Grand- 
son, Baron NAPOLEON JOSEPH DE MENE- 
vAL. With Portraits and Autograph Let- 
ters. In three volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $6.00. 


Popular Astronomy: 

A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
HEAVENS. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
Translated from the French by J. ELLARD 
Gore, F,R. A.S. With 3 Plates and 288 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $4.50. 


leis 


For sale by ali booksellers; or will be sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON «& CO., 
72 FirtH AVENUE, NEW York. 













worth remembering. The 
best lead pencil is always 
the most economical. One of 


DIXON’S 3 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


7 
will last as long as three ofthe ordin- @ 
) ary kind, and give better satisfaction G 
D as long as it lasts. Sold by all dealers. G 
Send l6c. for samples worth double the money 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

Box D 2, Jersey City, N. J. q 
v7? 2 
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YOUR BUSINESS EAR 

for A 1 office positions in chartered profit- 

sharing publishing business. 100 per cent. 
on investments guaranteed. Write for particulars. 
8.8. Wood, 126 West 6Ist Street, New York. 





| 


occasion. 
| 100. 
ASA HULL, 132 Nassau Street, New York. | 


Jeweled Crown 


The Congregationalist 


For Libraries—For All 
Thoughtful Citizens. 


The Union Pacific Railway. 


A Study in Railway Politics, History and 
Economics. By Joun P. DAvis, Esq. 1 
vol., 8vo, with Maps. Price, $2.00. 


The New York World: “ Has the fascination of a novel. 
The treatment is a full, clear and practical presentation 
of the origin, devel pment and present status of the 
Pacific Railroads. The information contained in this 
volume has never before been gathered together in any 
form or shape. Should be in every library.” 


New York Independent: “ Mr. Davis tells the story from 
the beginning to the receivership and the reorganiza- 
tion which is imminent. A volume of absorbing inter- 
est and fully as important as interesting.” 


THE SECRET OF CHARACTER BUILD- 
ING. By J. B. DeMorrs, Ph.D. $1.00. 


“An earnest, thoughtful, candid presentation of the 
subject of character, its upbuilding, its power, worth 
and influence.” 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By A. H. Wetsu, A.M. Two vols., 1,100 
pagesinall. $4.00. 

“The most comprehensive and satisfactory review of 
English literature ever produced on this continent and 
deserves a prominent place in every public and private 
library.” 

MANUAL OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
By CHARLES Morris, $1.50. 

“Presents a more complete survey of classical litera- 
ture than can elsewhere be found in the same compass.” 
THE ARYAN RACE, 

RIS. $1.50. 


“To one who is interested in the beginnings of his 
race or desirous of kuowing the origin of the world’s 
present life this book is indispensable.” 


CIVILIZATION: AN HISTORICAL RE- 
VIEW. By CuARLes Morris. Two vois., 
1,000 pages in all. $4.00. 


“* Sets forth in clear and simple language the philoso- 


phy of buman progress. The reader may gain a re- 


markably comprehensive and valuable knowledge of 
what man has done through the ages.” 


DEMOSTHENES; or, POLITICAL ELO- 
QUENCE IN GREECE. By L. Breprr. 
‘Translated by M. J. MAcMAnoN, A.M. 
$2.50. 


‘One of the grandest studies ever made of the great 
great Greek orator.” 


By CHARLES Mor- 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


262-264 Wabash Ave., - = Chicago. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS, 1894 


CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAUS. The new Can- 





tata. By Dr.W. HOWARD DOANE. Bright, innocent 
amusement, Dialogues, Recitations, and Charming 
Music. 80 cents, postpaid. 


THE PROMISED EDEEMER. Christmas 
service No. lj. By the Rev. ROBEKT Lowry. RKe- 
sponsive readings, Fiegh, stirring and forceful music. 
5& cents, postpaid. 

7 HRISTMAS WHEEL FEAST. By Mrs. 
#4. Seet FTS and fi! BWHE A new and pletusesque 
service for the little folks. @ cents, postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 25. Bright, original 


Carols by popular composers. 4 cents, postpaid. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 
No. 5, eight pages, 4 cents, postpaid. Nos. 1, 2,3 and 
4, eight pages, 4 cents each, postpaid. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





4 

CHRISTMAS BELLS, & 
CHRISTMAS GREETING. Z% 
PRINCE OF PEACE, 3 excel.= 
lent Christinas Services for the 8.8.9 
with Resp. Rdgs. Rect’s and Carols. Illt’d, Title pps. ~ 
Pr. 5¢ ea. $4.00 per 100. Spec. eps. of the 3 for 10c in stps 3 
CANTATAS: THE PROPHET OF NAZA.= 
RETH. (sacred) for the Choir andSS. SANTA” 
CLAUS JR. (piano or full orches. acemp)for young ’'t 
people SANTA CLAUS VISION for juveniles. 
3 excellent cantatas, price 30c ea 83.25 per doz. post pd. = 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 940 W. Madison St. Chicago. LI & 
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NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC! 


HULL’S QUARTERLY PROGRAM 


H » Music by G. FROELICH, | 
The Radiant Day words ‘by -M. FROELICH : | 


. 
Is regarded by critics as the best Christmas erercise 
yetissued, #4 per hundred, postpaid. 

Send 5 cents for a copy and our catalogue of 
Christmas selections. 
For Sunday-schools exclusively. 
A superb vook of new music, 
with something good for every 
Price, 35 cts. each; $3.60 per dozen; $30 per 
Sumple copy \0 cts. address 
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ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


Religious, Literary and Social. 
By the Rt. Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


Edited by the Rev. Joun Corron Brooks. 
$2.00 


$2.50 


Large 12mo, 538 pages, gilt top ° 
Large 12mo, 538 pages, white, gilt edge . 


“ The publication of Bishop Brooks’s ‘ Essays and Ad 
dresses’ has been awaited with the deepest interest, 
and it will add much to the reputation of Bishop Brooks 
as a scholar, a thinker and a writer.””—Boston Herald. 

“Dip into these addresses anywhere—they are full of 
everyday suggestiveness.... It would be acold mind, 
chilled with the most dismal pessimism, that could read 
these glowing pages unmoved by their hopefulness, 
their intense humanness and their inspiring enunciation 
of the doctrine that the highest purpose of knowledge 
is serviceable character.””—Chicago Evening Post. 

“Every one of these essays and addresses is worth not 
merely reading, but study—for its own sake, for its 
clearness and purity of style, its sincerity and suggest 
iveness, its information, its strength and purpose.” 
Churchman 


MARGARET ARNOLD’S CHRISTMAS 
AND OTHER STORIES. 

By MARY D. BRINE, author of “ Grandma’s Attic 
Treasures,” etc. Illustrated by Gordon, Hooper, 
etc. Large 12mo, 322 pages, cloth, gilt, $2 00. 
“The name of Mary D. Brine has been familiar to 

readers for years as associated with many charming 

poems and stories. A new volume from her pen has 
just been issued in holiday form, beautifully printed 
and illustrated, It consists of seven short stories the 
first of which gives its name to the collection, All are 
full of interest, and all are told with a sympathetie 
earnestness that adds to their attractiveness.” —Hoston 
Transcript. 


New Volumes of the Series of Fuvorite Poems 
Srom the Best Authors. 


HUMOROUS POEMS. 
POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 


32mo, with photogravure illustrations, half white, 
each $1.00; full crushed levant, each $2.50. 


GOETHE YEAR BOOK. 
Selections for every day in the year from the Writ- 
ingsof Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 16mo, 167 pages 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


HERALD SERMONS. 

By Rev. GrorGe H. HEPWORTH. 

reprinted from the New York Herald. 
with portrait, $1.00. 

The New York //erald, in its issue fot Sunday morn 
ings, has for some time printed a short sermon by Mr. 
Hepworth, on its editorial page. The earnest requests 
trom many readers that they might be put in a more 
permanent form have induced his publishers to issue 
this volume. 


CHILDREN OF THE YEAR CALENDAR, 
Twelve leaves (9x 11), with illustrations of children, 
in colors, in box, $1.50. 

“Searcely will a prettier wall calendar be sent forth 
this h liday season than *' Children of the Year.’’ For 
each month there is a very sweet child picture, printed 
exquisitely in colors.’”’—Golden Rule. 


Short sermons 
12mo, cloth, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 





CHRISTMAS 
PILGRIM CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES 
THE CHILD WONDERFUL. 


Our New Service, 8 pp., 100 copies, $2. 





And 7 Other Christmas Services, 


| 8 pp., 100 copies, $2.00; 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00. 
| 


| 


Send for Samples, 2 cents each. 





| Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
| 
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The Congregationaiist 





For 1895 


‘THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


Daring its 80th year will sustain its reputation asa 


Strong, Broad, Readable, 
Family Religious Newspaper. 


Z (Carefully Planned, Closely Ed- 
Each Week’s | ited, Filled with Varied, Timely, 
Issue | Interesting Matter. 


A Glimpse of the Year to Come. 


only a hint can be given of large and far-reach- 
ing plans, which include, among many other valua- 
ble features : 
itlustrated Interviews with prominent English and 

American preachers, scholars and leaders in 

Christian activities. 

Every one likes to learn about the surroundings, 
methods of work and personal traits of the men who 
are living forces in the world of thought and action. 
Closet and Altar. A new department designed to 

aid the spiritual life. 

In these days of hurry and bustle multitudes of 
Uhbristians yearn for quiet moments and food for the 
inner life. 

The World We Live In. Four articles by Mrs. Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford descriptive of the changing 
seasons. 

No one surpasses Mrs Spofford in her ability to open 
our eyes, not only to the glories of the natural world, 
but to its spiritual suggestiveness. 

The Religious Life of Various Classes. 

\ccurate delineation of the peculiar difficulties which 
peuple in different walks of life encounter ought to 
promote a wider sympathy. 


For 1895 
THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


Our Benevolent Societies, from a fresh point of 
view—a series of illustrated articles. 

We hear much about the work and workers in home 
and foreign fields, but the men and women in the re- 
spective offices who plan and oversee the work, and the 
methods of administration, are not so well understood. 


The Literary Approach to the New Testament. 

Three articles by Prof. F. K. Sanders. 

Dr. Sanders, President Harper's successor at Yale, 
excels in the power to pupularize the methods and re- 
sults of Biblical criticism and to make them of service 
to the average Bible student. 


Prof. A. B. Bruce on Practical Problems of the 
Christian Life. 


Certain pressing questions touching Christian living 
will be vigorously handled by the able and venerated 
Scotch teacher. 


Stories and Sketches. More fiction of the highest 
grade from writers of world-wide reputation. 


Illustrations. A constant increase in number and 
variety—portraits, pictures of public buildings, 
historic shrines, notable groups. 


Prayer Meeting Helps. Special attention to this 
department, including Editorial Exposition of 
the topic and Pastors’ Suggestions—the latter 
from ministers in active service, who know how 
to secure a wide-awake prayer meeting. 


Oriental Letters. By Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., 
editor-in-chief of the Congregationalist. 


These will be the ripe fruit of the projected Congre- 
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For silk 
THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


gationalist’s Tour, and will be uncommonly rich and yva!- 
uable in their descriptions of Bible and missionary 


November 1804 





Mothers in Council—a new feature in the Home 

Department. 

Here mothers can exchange views and experiences 
pertaining to the best development of the child’s whole 
nature, and find suggestions. for mothers’ meetings and 
similar gatherings. In addition to the more practica) 
consideration of these subjects there will be articles by 
experts treating the questions involved from the point 
of view of philosophy, science and education. 
Improvement in Every Department— Editorial, 

Staff Correspondence (which covers already the 

great world-centers, and will be especially 

strengthened as respects England and Scotland), 

Home, Literature, Church News, Progress of the 

Kingdom, Y.P.8.C. E., Explanation of the Sun- 

day school lesson, etc. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS: Prof. George P. Fisher, Prin- 
cipal A. M. Fairbairn, Rev. R. F. Horton, Prof. N.8. 
Shaler, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Rev. P. 8. Moxom, 
D.D., Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, Rev. G.L. Walker, 
D.D., Prof. Marcus Dods, Rev. James Stalker, 
D.D., Rey. James Denney, D.D., Rev. A. H. 
Quint, D. D., Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Gerald 
Stanley Lee, Kate Upson Clark, Prof. R.T. Ely, 
H. W. Mabie, Prof. B. C. Blodgett, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D.D., Rev. Alexander Mackenzie, D.D., 
‘Susan Coolidge,” ‘Ian Maclaren,” Prof. Bliss 
Perry, ‘‘Octave Thanet,” Anna L. Dawes, Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D. D., and many others. 








Our 


proposition {| The second, for one year, costs $3.00. 






THE Book of the Year for Bible Students 


Walker's Comprehensive Concordance, 


THE Paper for all Congregationalists 


IS 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





The first, in half leather, costs $3.00.) We offer 
BOTH 





names. 





Another 





It is a concordance pure and simple. 


Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance. 


THE PERFECT TEXT FINDER! 
Based on the Authorized Version. 
arrangement. Its references are in strict Biblical order. One alphabet for all words, including proper 
All proper names are accented. By an ingenious variation of type great clearness and 
facility in examination are secured. 50,000 more references than Cruden’s, besides substituting im- 
portant words for unessential ones. Compact and of a size handy for use. Well printed, on good 


paper; strongly bound. Sold at a low price. 980 pp., Price, Half Leather, $3.00. 


Walker’s Concordance FREE to an old Subscriber 
proposition { who sends, with his renewal, ONE NEW subscriber, 





The Congregationalist, in the judgment of competent critics and of its own contemporaries, has no superior as an able, 
all-round, religious family newspaper. 
Valuable to any Christian, The Congregationalist has special claims on members of the denomination which it has so 
long and creditably represented. In every forward step in journalism it has been a pioneer. 
The Congregationalist readers find in each issue something especially suited to their own life and work. They get also 
@ broad outlook, a large amount of general information, a mental quickening, and a spiritual uplift. 


The Congregationalist, 1 somerset Street, Boston. 





= $4.50 





Rigidly alphabetical in 





$6.00 
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Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 





In 1895 


St. NICHOLAS will have five great 
serial stories, more of Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Stories,"’ more 
“ Brownies,’ E. S. Brooks's sto: 

life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
cles by Brander Matthews, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 
etc , practical papers, short stories, 
delightful verse. It is the greatest 
educator you can give a boy or girl. 








Le 








A Subscription 


makes the best possible Christmas 
gift. On and after the issue of 
ecember number we will give 
November number free to new 
subscribers. November begins 
the volume. A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00, 














The Christmas 
N um ber, Sold every- 


where, 2 
cents, is a royal gift-book in itself, 
— the treat of the year. Don't fail 
to take home a copy. 














The Bound Vol- 
ume, containing the num- 


bers of the past 
year,—more than 1000 pages and 
nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00. 








Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 


THE CENTURY CO., 


St. Wicholas 
} 
Union Square, New York. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
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The Congregationalist 


The Most Popular Devotional Writer of the 
Century. 


Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


“4 man mighty in the Scriptures.”’—D, L. Moody 


THE BELLS OF IS; or, Voices of Human 
Need and Sor- 
row, Echoes 
from My Early 
Pastorates. 
With portrait, 
12mo, cloth, 
75 cents, 

“Tt is full of 
his quiet rever- 
ies, his outreach- 
ing toward God 
and toward 
souls, with prac- 
tical sug ges- 
tions as to city 
missions, and 
relief of poverty 
and distress." 
T. Pierson. 








rr 
A Beautiful Holiday Gift. 
The Present and the Future Tenses 
of the Blessed Life. 2 vols., $1.50. 
Two of the most popular volumes of 7he Chris- 
tian Life Series, bound in a new holiday style; 
white vellum cloth, silk inlaid, with gold and ink 
stampings, in handsome box. 
‘“We take up with eagerness whatever bears the 
name of this author.’’— 7e Standard. 

The Latest Volume in the Old Testament Heroes 
Jeremiah, Priest and Prophet. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

“1 do not know of any writer whose works I 
could more heartily recommend than those of Mr. 


Meyer.” —B. Fay Mills. 

Uniform with above in Old Testament Heroes 
Joshua. Elijah. braham. 
Jacob. Moses. Joseph. 


Uniform with the above in The Expository Series. 
The Way Into the Holiest. Hebrews. 
The Life and Light of Men. John. 
Tried By Fire. First Peter. 

Morning and Evening Devotions for a Month. 
Prayers for Heart and Home. 
8vo, Cloth. Limp, 75¢- 

Many thousands of Mr. Meyer’s admirers will 
welcome this aid to private and family devotion, 
A New Volume in Christian Life Series. 
Calvary to Pentecost. 
18mo, Cloth, s0c.; White Vellum Cloth, 6oc. 
Superior to any of its predecessors. 
Uniform with above in Christian Life Sertes. 
Christian Living. The Shepherd Psalm. 
The Present Tenses. The Future Tenses. 
Key Words of the Inner Life. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on 


receipt of price by the Publishers. 
Fleming H. Revell Company 
New York: 112 Fifth Ave. 


CuHIcaGo: 148 & 150 Madison St 


MENTION f L 
Toronto: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


THIS PAPER. 
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“ This method of study has proved an unspeakable blessing.”’ 


Blakeslee 


The Gospel History of Jesus 


“They seem to open up the Scripture in a 
way that is not attained by any other method 


of study.”’ 
A. L. HAMMETT, 
Supt. Presb. S. S., Pelham Manor, N. Y- 


“The lessons are truly spiritual, open a broad 
view of the Scriptures, and give the scholars 
steady work and solid instruction.” 

Rev. QUINCY J. COLLINS, 
Cong. Church, Clayville, N. Y. 


‘For two years we have used your Outline 
Lessons with the definite result of a new and 
more intelligent interest in Bible study on the 
part of all classes.” 
S. J. BRYANT, 

Supt. Cong. S. S., West Haven, Conn. 





“Our experience with them has been most 
happy in all respects. By the use of these les- | 
sons we are more nearly meeting our ideal of | 
what the church should do for the young people | 
and children of the congregation, in the line of | 
religious instruction.” | 

Cc. E. ALBRIGHT, | 
Supt. First Cong. S. S., Columbus, Ohio. | 


Send for Free Specimen Copies 
Progressive Grade Quarter’ 
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—Rev. O. C. S. Wallace, Toronto, Can. 


The Bible Study Union 


Outlines of Old Testament History. 
The History of The Apostolic Church. 


The Bible Study Publishing Company, 21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Lessons. 


Christ. 
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‘“‘Tam more and more pleased with the 
studies, and would challenge their equal for a 
systematic outline course.’ 

Rev. H. K. SANBORNE, 
N. Presb. Church, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


‘They are Christ’s ‘dead of teaching the Gos- 
pel, PRACTICAL, SCRIPTURAL, SPIRITUAL. I 
call them ‘ Eureka.’”” 

Rev. J. H. GREEN, 


Calvary Bapt. Church, Ishpeming, Mich. 


“T have used your Quarterlies three years. I 
am more than satisfied with results,— interest, 
instruction, profit, and, especially, ‘* souls 
brought to Christ.” 

Rev. E. G. WESLEY, 
Park St. Church, Providence, R. I. 
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“They are absolutely the only available les- 
sons by which a school can be fully graded. 
Home Study has been gained, interest in the 
lessons has been awakened, and we feel that 
our scholars are learning something that they 
can put together.’’ 

E. F. ARTHURS, 
Supt. Light St. Presb. S. S., Baltimore, Md. 





of either Primary, Intermediate, or 
lies, as desired. Address, 


n-th af vc a 
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ROBERTS NEW BOOKS. 


‘  — 
Emily Dickinson’s Letters. 
Edited by Masri Loomis Topp. With por- 
trait, a view of her home in Amherst, and 
three facsimiles of her handwriting. 2 vols. 
l6mo. Buckram Cloth. $2.00. 

Emily Dickinson’s letters, almost as much as the 
poems, exhibit her elf-like intimacy with Nature, She 
sees and apprehends the great mother’s processes and 
shares the rapture of all created things under the sky. 
The letters speak of flowers, of pines and autumnai 


colors, but no natural sight or sound or incident seems 
to have escaped her delicate apprehension. 


Voyage of the ‘** Liberdade.”’ 
By Capt. JosHua Stocum. With view of the 
‘*Liberdade,’’ and three other illustrations. 
lémo. Cloth. $1.00. 


An account of a 5,000-mile voyage which the Barba- 
does Tarpayer called “the glory of a nation.” 


The World Beautiful. 


By Livian Wuitrna. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00: 
= White and gold, $1.25. ; 


“It rests with ourselves as to whether we shall live 
in a world Beautiful. It depends little on externa) 
scenery, little on those circumstances outside our per- 
sonal control.” — Page 11. 


The Power of the Will; or, Success. 


By H. RisporovuGH SHARMAN. 
cloth. 50 cents. 


Without ignoring, or in any sense undervaluing, the 
numerous and interesting philosophical aspects of the 
subject now before us, I have dealt with the “ will” in 
this book, from a purely practical point of view, as 
directly related to everyday life of “all sorts and con 
ditions of men.” 


Father Gander’s Melodies. 


1l6mo, Limp 


For Mother Goose’s Grandchildren. By Apn- 
ELAIDE F. SAMUELS. Illustrated by Lillian 
Trask Harlow. Small 4to. Cloth. $1.25. 


The Thought of God in Hymns 
and Poems. 
Second Series. By F. L. Hosmer and W. C. 
GANNETT. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 


“A book of inspiration for the religious life.’’- 
tian Register. 


Chrets- 


At all Bookstores. Postpaid on receipt of price. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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The love story of a 
young and clever country 
minister who leaves his rural New England 
parish for the pulpit of one of the most fash- 
ionable of New York’s churches. His con- 
flicting feelings of duty and of love afford the 
main theme for a strong romantic interest to 
the story, and give an interesting series of 
glimpses of life, divided between a quiet coun- 
try parish and the gay social world of a fash- 
ionable New York congregation. 
The story will have a series of striking 
illustrations drawn for it by W. T. Smedley. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

There would be no question of the value of 
Endeavor Societies to the churches if more of 
them could report as encouragingly as one 
ina suburb of Boston. 

The recent ‘ induction” service in a New 
Hampshire church is in keeping with its an- 
nual ** hand-shaking ” meeting. These unique 
customs must surely tend to create a spirit of 
unity within and without the church. 

An unusual event has taken place in a 
Kansas church—the recall of a former pastor. 
The mutual satisfaction on the part of both 
church and pastor seems to assure the success 
of the future work. 

Congratulations are extended to the new 
Congregational Club in the Granite State. A 
trio of clubs is thus completed, and the hold 
of Congregationalism is strengthened on the 
southwest corner of the State. Seven States 
now have each three or more clubs. 

We have heard of asuggestion that an adult 
Christian Endeavor Society be formed in the 
church, The idea has already met with suc- 
cess in several places where it has been carried 
out, but it seems only to multiply organiza- 
tions in the church, which in itself should 
really be an Endeavor Society in practice as 
in principle. 

A striking similarity exists between two 
Maine items this week. They concern two 
preachers, one of whom is engaged at several 
separate points on the mainland, the other at 
a number of islands in the sea. They are 
both casting bread upon the waters, figur- 
atively, and the latter almost literally. Per- 
haps the fields of the former are islands (of 
religious belief) as truly as those of the latter. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 

It has been decided positively to begin the erec- 
tion of the gymnasium next April, so that it will be 
ready the next fall term. The alumni fund will be 
used and a sufficient amount of another fund, re- 
cently obtained. 

Rev. E. H. Byington, D.D., delivered two inter- 
esting and well attended lectures, Nov. 15, 16, on 
The Early Puritan Minister of New England, and 
Theological Views of the New England Puritans. 
—Dr.A.J.F. Behrends has been chosen to deliver 
the Bond lectures this year. They will be eight in 
number, on The Intellectual Equipment of the Min- 
ister, and will begin in March. 

Hartford. 

Mr. Otto Schlutter of the Hartford High School 
is about to begin instruction in German? The 
classes are open to all members of the seminary. 
——The regular winter’s work in the gymnasium 
has just begun.—The alumni lecturers for the year 
are: Rev. C, M. Geer, Canon Law; Rev.J. L. Kilbon, 
The Septuagint; Prof. E. H. Knight, The Apocry- 
pha; Prof. E. C. Richardson, The Clementine Liter- 
ature; Rev. Lyman Whiting, D. D., The Mentality 
of Prayer. The courses consist generally of three 
lectures each, and are open to the students as elect- 
ives.—The Mission Band is arranging for the sys- 
tematic study of missionary work. The class will 
meet weekly and the first course consists of about 
twelve lessons on The Development of the Mission- 
ary Idea, based on Smith’s History of Missions. 

Yale. 

Under the auspices of the college Y. M. C. A., 
President Patton of Princeton gave the first lecture 
inthe Dwight Hall course, Nov. 12, on the Super- 
naturalin Religion.——The second public meeting 
of the Musical Society, held in Battell Chapel, Nov. 
14, was addressed by Dr. E. P. Parker of Hartford 
on The Chief Purpose in Church-going and the Rela- 
tion of Music Thereto. His organist and choir were 
present and rendered illustrative selections. 

Prof. E. L. Curtis read an interesting paper before 
the Semitic Club, Nov. 16, on Zephaniah—the book 
which he is editing in the new Haupt series of 
Hebrew texts.——The Trowbridge Reference Li- 
brary is now open day and evening, instead of after- 
noons only, as heretotore. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

ME.—Papers and discussions of more than usual 
merit were given at the Cumberland Association in 
Portland, Nov. 13. The topics were: Adam, the 
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First Man, What Constitutes Heresy? Does the 
Church Really Believe in the Holy Spirit. 

N. Y¥.—The Black River and St. Lawrence Asso- 
ciation met in Carthage, Nov. 13, 14, with an un- 
usually large attendance. Subjects were: Kidd’s 
Social Evolution, Church Finances, Triumph of 
Christianity, and Congregationalism. The pres- 
ence of Secretaries Shelton, Puddefoot and Curtis, 
and Mrs. Caswell and Miss Kyle added much to the 
interest. 

The Manhattan Conference at its meeting, 
Nov. 15, considered The Church and Its Branch 
Schools. Addresses were given on Mission School 
Workers, How Far Should a Branch School Be Inde- 
pendent? and The Attitude of the Home Church 
from Pastor’s Standpoint. Other topics, under the 
subject Woman’s Work in the Church, were dis- 
cussed by women. 

N. J.—The Northern New Jersey Conference met 
in Closter, Nov. 13. The subjects were: Special 
Problems of Suburban Work, and Proper Balance of 
Pulpit and Parish Work. 

WIis.—The semi-annual meeting of the Milwaukee 
District Convention was held in Sheboygan, Nov. 
12, 13. The sermon was preached by Rev. N. T. 
Blakeslee. Papers were read on The Social Mission 
of the Church and on The Oxford Summer School, 
and a symposium was held on Hopeful Signs of the 
Times, under the topics: Moral Reform, Local Mis- 
sionary Work and Theological Reform. The Wis- 
consin H. M.S8., the C. 8S. S. and P. 8., the C. C. B.S. 
and the new Rochester Acadlemy were represented. 

The La Crosse District Convention met in Lynx- 
ville, Nov. 13,14. The subjects were: The Perils of 
These Times to the Youth, The Value of a Local 
Church, Questionable Amusements, How to Engage 
the Youth in Religious Work, Sball We Employ 
Evangelists, and The Prayer Meeting. All the 
churches were reported as supplied, with the ex- 
ception of Tomah, whose pastor, Rev. G. W. Nelson, 
has lately become agent for Ashland Academy. 

Mo.—The Springfield Association held a meeting 
in Billings, Nov. 12, 13, with a large attendance. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. John Brereton. 
Among the topics were: Scripture Teaching Con- 
cerning Wealth, Successful Preaching, Successful 
Churches, Successful Sunday Schools, and the Evan- 
gelization of the State. President Fuller was 
heartily welcomed. The reports from Rogers and 
Worcester Academies were encouraging. Among 
the reports from the churches the most notable 
were from Lebanon and Thayer, both having re- 
ceived large accessions. 

8. D.—The German Association, including the 
churches of North and South Dakota and Northern 
Nebraska, was held in Friedensfeld, Nov. 8-11. 
Superintendents Thrall and Daley represented the 
interests of their societies, speaking through an 
interpreter. The meeting was well attended and 
spiritual throughout. Fourteen ministers were 
present. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

MAss.—The Essex Club meeting was largely at- 
tended in Salem, Nov.12. Prof. G. H. Martin gave 
an instructive and delightful address upon the 
transition From the English Parish to the New 
England Town, showing clearly that the church of 
today is getting back to the earlier methods and 
theories in many social and practical ways. 

About forty members of the Old Boston Club beld 
a meeting, Nov.19,at which the subject of Christian 
Citizenship was discussed. Rev. F. B. Allen of the 
Episcopal City Missi ry Society, Rev. R. B. Tobey 
of Berkeley Temple and Rev. I. J. Lansing of Park 
Street Church were the formal participants, and in 
the subsequent discussion Common Councilman 
Colby and Mr. W. L. Rutan of the Municipal League 
gave interesting facts concerning Boston’s muni- 
cipal evils. 

In West Newton, Nov. 19, the Newton Club listened 
to a stirring address on The Duty of the Christian 
Citizen, by S. B. Capen, Esq. Hon. J. A. Lane, 
president of the Boston Club, also spoke on the same 
theme, and Pres. W. G. Frost of Berea College pre- 
sented the work of that institution. The secretary 
of the club of Providence, R.I.,and a representa- 
tive of the Kerkshire Club were among the guests. 

ME.—Rev. Dr. P. 8S. Moxom of Springfield, Mass., 
addressed the Portland Club in Portland, Nov. 19, on 
The Minister and Social Reform. 

N.H.—Ministers and laymen of Keene and ten 
other towns of Cheshire County and vicinity met in 
Keene, Nov. 12, and formed the Ashuelot Congrega- 
tional Club. Hon. G. G. Davis of Marlboro was 
chosen president and Rev. G. H. DeBevoise of 
Keene, secretary. The first meeting will be held on 
Forefathers’ Day, and it is confidently expected 
that the club will accomplish successfully the pur- 
poses of its organization. 
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Inp.—The Indianapolis Club opened its third year 
with a banquet furnished by People’s Church, Nov. 
14. Rev. J. H. Crum,.D.D., was elected president. 
Rey. Dr. N. A. Hyde read a historical paper on In- 
diana Congregationalism. 

Mo.—The St. Louis Club, at its last meeting, Nov. 
19, was addressed by Rev. C. 8. Sargent on the Nor- 
wegian System of Selling Intoxicating Liquor. Mr. 
O. L. Whitelaw was elected president. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

SOMERVILLE.—Highland. The new church, Rev. 
G. 8. K. Anderson, completed its organization, Nov. 
11. its membership now enrolls about fifty persons. 
The plans for the new building include a chapel, to 
be built at once, and a main edifice, all of wood, 
and of the colonial style. ‘The seating capacity of 
the chapel will be 400.—Prospect Hill. An inter- 
denominational Sunday school rally was held Nov. 
14. An interesting address was given by Hon. 
William Reynolds of Illinois on The Importauce of 
Sunday School Work.——#roadway. The largest 
attendance the Sunday school has ever had, 287, 
was on rally Sunday, Nov. 11. Mayor Hodgkins 
gave an address. Franklin Street. Sixteen new 
members in all have been received into the church 
from the Y. P. S.C. E. this year. 

CHELSEA.—First. The resolutions of the church 
presented to the council which dismissed Rev. 
Lawrence Phelps last Monday were most cordial 
and affectionate toward the retiring pastor, and the 
council in its result heartily joined with the church 
in its expressions of esteem. Mr. Phelps bas en- 
tered on his duties as principal of the Berkeley Tem- 
ple Institute, and will supply pulpits as occasion 
offers. 

WoBURN.—Reyvy. Dr. Daniel March, by falling down 
a flight of stairs in the church, recently met with a 
severe accident, which it is feared will confine him 
to his room for some time. Though seventy-eight 
years of age, he sustains his vigor remarkably, 
having up to the present time continued his preach- 
ing and pastoral care of a large church. 

BEDFORD.—Right gladly and enthusiastically did 
the people of the town welcome back last Sunday 
Rev. H. J. Patrick, D. D., the occasion being the 
fortieth anniversary of his ordination as pastor 
there, whence he went in 1861 to his long and suc- 
cessful pastorate at West Newton. The edifice at 
Bedford was prettily decorated. An appropriate 
motto adorned the wall, and the large congregation 
heard with keen appreciation a discourse from the 
man who still has as warm a heart and vigorous a 
style as when he came there fresh from bis studies 
at Andover. A test of the congregation was taken 
and less than twenty were found to have been 
present at the ordination exereise. 


LOWELL.—Highland. The semi-annual meeting 
of the Andover and Woburn Branch of the W. B, M. 
met Nov. 15, twenty-one auxiliaries and mission 
circles being represented. Mrs 8S. B. Capron and 
Mrs. G. H. Gutterson were the missionary speakers 
and India was the special field considered. Mrs. 
C. W. Huntington had charge of a picturesque rep- 
resentation of mission schools in foreign lands, and 
interesting missionary letters were read. 

HOLLIsTon.— First. The latest manual contains 
an interesting narrative of the early and later life 
of the church and a complete list of all the pastors, 
deacons and members from the organization to the 
present time. The membersbip at this date is 281. 
The pastor is Rev. E. N. Hardy. 


WorceksTER.—Pilgrim. The tenth anniversary 
of the beginning of Rev. C. M. Southgate’s pastor- 
ate, four months before the organization of the 
church, was observed last Sunday. A memorial 
service was arranged by the Sunday evening com 
mittee of the Men’s Association, at which Rev. G. 
H. Gould, D.D., gave an address.——The annual 
meeting of the City Missionary Society was held 
Nov. 16. President P. W. Moen urged the increase 
of the annual expenditure to $10,000, with the im- 
mediate employment of a superintendent and six 
lady visitors. The pastors will present the work of 
the society to their congregations on the second 
Sunday morning of December. Mr. Moen was re- 
elected president. Hon. C.G. Reed addressed the 
Ministers’ Meeting, Nov. 19, on The Relations of the 
Churches and the Clergy to Business and Business 
Men. 

SPENCER.—First. The 150th anniversary of the 
installation of the first pastor, Rev. Joshua Eaton, 
was observed recently. The sermon was preached 
by the present pastor, Rev.S. W. Brown. Hustori- 
cal sketches of the church and Sunday school were 
given and addresses were made by former pastors 
and superintendents. Among the interesting relics 
exhibited were a chair 200 years old, which had be- 
longed to the first pastor’s father, a footstool used 
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in the old church and an ancient volume contain- 
ing the old church covenant. 

AMBHERST.—First. Rev. F. L. Goodspeed closed 
his pastorate Nov. 11 and was dismissed by council 
Noy. 12. This period of service has been one of de- 
light, and it was ended with regret by the pastor. 
He goes immediately to Springtield, where a coun- 
cil of installation has been called for this week 
Thursday. 

Maine. 

WELLS.—A neighborhood convention was held 
Nov. 1, for mutual fellowship and practical help. 
Ten ministers of five denominations were present 
and a permanent organization was effected, to meet 
once a month. 

Deer Is_e.—VFirst. Rev. J. 8S. Richards, in con- 
nection with his regular work, supplies the chapel 
in Sunset on alternate Sunday afternoons and has 
assisted one of his deacons in a special work at 
Little Deer Isle, where there is a revival interest 
with some twenty-five hopeful conversions re- 
ported. 

CRANBERRY IsLES.—Rev. C. E. Harwood is doing 
good service in this new mission and is hopeful of 
good results from the large congregations. At two 
neighboring islands he holds three services and at- 
tends the Sunday schools alternately, not having 
missed a service for nine months. Sailing from 
island to island in his own skiff, he is in large 
measure independent of outside aid. He reaches 
an average of 122 persons in the evening, ninety- 
six in the afternoon and seventy-seven in the 
morning. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Rev. F. B. Webster, who has been 
supplying since July, is now engaged until next 
June. The work of the women visitors last month 
promises to bear fruit. 

Souta PORTLAND.—Revy. W. G. Mann preached 
the last two Sundays to the new congregation. It 
is expected that a church will immediately grow out 
of this enterprise. 

PORTLAND.— Second Parish. New interest is 
awakened in the work by Rev. R. T. Hack’s accept- 
ance of his call. He will begin work at once. 


The women who are working for the Union 
Church, Masardis, have received $100 from E.S8.Coe 
of Bangor and Mr. Pingree of Salem, Mass.— 
Misses Washburn and Harlow are holding evangel- 
istic meetings at Harpswell. 

New Hampshire. 

LITTLETON.—First. The new pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Hoffman, received an enthusiastic greeting from 
the town, church and neighboring pastors of vari- 
ous denominations at an “ induction ” service, Nov. 
16. The announcement cards of services for the 
next two months present some interesting subjects 
for Sunday evenings. 

MANCHESTER.—VFirst. The meetings conducted 
by Rey. B. F. Mills have been largely attended and 
productive of great results. At single services fifty 
persons have risen for prayers or signed cards. 
Meetings have been held morning, afternoon and 
evening, and the whole city has been aroused by the 
earnestness of the workers. A chorus of 150 voices 
has assisted in the services. 


Vermont. 

In Danville, West Danville and Greensboro, 
where Evangelist Whittier has been assisting the 
pastors recently in union meetings, about 175 per- 
sons have asked for prayers. The work in Greens- 
boro was the most powerful for more than forty 
years. 

Connecticut. 

NEw HAVEN.—The Sunday evening club idea is 
spreading among the churches. Howard Avenue 
Church tried it more than a year ago. Special 
speakers were introduced several evenings a month 
and the interest and attendance was materially in- 
creased. This season the Dwight Place and United 
Churches are furnishing similar services. In the 
latter the newly-ordained assistant pastor, Rev. 
H. R. Miles, is a member of the church in Appleton, 
Wis., where the Sunday evening club has had its 
most thorough and successful trial, and he will 
develop the club in this church. In the Second 
Church, and this season in the Howard Avenue 
Church, the service is more largely musical, with a 
brief address by the pastor on a strictly religious 
theme, and its time is limited to one hour. Prob- 
ably the most successful service of the kind in this 
State is that which for two years has been carried 
on in the church in Willimantic. 

There are about twenty-one companies of the 
Boys’ Brigade in the city. They are organized into 
two battalions and are creating a good deal of: in- 
terest among the boys. In the Humphrey Street 
Church, where this organization has been tried 
longest, large numbers of boys have been brought 
into the church through its direct agency, and the 
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tendency is in the same direction elsewhere.—— 
Center. The beautiful Trowbridge memorial win- 
dow was placed in position last week. Dr. Newman 
Smyth gave a historical sermon the following Sun- 
day and the afternoon vesper services were resumed. 
The window is behind the pulpit in a tastefal alcove 
and represents the first religious service in New 
Haven, conducted by John Davenport in 1638. 


HARTFORD.—Fourth. During a temperance lec- 
ture by Mr. T. E. Murphy, last week, a fire broke 
out in the rear of the organ loft. The flames spread 
quickly, nearly causing a serious panic, since the 
house was filled by a large congregation. Every 
person escaped, however, without an accident. The 
singing of America quieted the tumult, The organ 
and furnishings were damaged by water and a por- 
tion of the upper part of the building was burned. 
The loss is estimated at $15,000 and is covered by 
insurance. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
Pennsylvania. 

EDWARDSDALE.— Welsh. The edifice has under- 
gone alterations during the summer, and a new organ 
has been purchased. The audience-room will now 
seat 800 persons, besides a choir of fifty, and is con- 
sidered the best auditorium of any Welsh church in 
the country. Ina little more than a year the mem- 
bership has been increased by more than sixty. 
Rev. Dr. T. C. Edwards is pastor.——Bethesda, a 
daughter of the former, is also quite flourishing 
under Rev. D. L. Davies. Alterations and improve- 
ments on the interior and exterior of the building 
are being considered. 


THE SOUTH. 
Maryland. 


BALTIMORE.—Fourth. This new church was or- 
ganized, Nov. 14, with twenty-two members, a num- 
ber of them originally Independent Methodists. 
The church owns a good building and starts hope- 
fully. It is near the historic Fort McHenry, in the 
center of a busy manufacturing district ——Second. 
A series of revival services has just closed.—— Rev. 
C. B. Adams, formerly of the Methodist Church, has 
united with the Congregationalists. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

NEWARK.—Plymouth. Rev. E. I. Jones, who re- 
cently resigned as pastor, has been with the church 
since its organization in 1879. The present mem- 
bership is over 400. The church has raised an aver- 
age of $2,000 a year, and is now free from debt. The 
pastor proposes to enter a new field of work with 
the American Bible Society. 

CoLumBus.—First. The Congregational family in 
this city has been in a flutter of excitement lately 
over various reports that Dr. Gladden was to leave to 
b the of Prof Swing in Chicago. 
—tThe churches have felt the influence of the hard 
times, but they are pushing on bravely toward wider 
usefulness.— St. Clair Avenue has done especially 
good work in a difficult field under the wise lead of 
Rev. D. F. Harris.— Washington Avenue has se- 
cured a new pastor, Rev. D. W. Williams. This isa 
Welsh church and is excellently situated to become 
in the future a strong English congregation. 

AURORA.—The pastorate of Rev. E. R. Fuller has 
been prosperous along all lines since his coming 
last June. Seventeen persons have been received to 
membership, eleven onconfession. The Y.P.S.C.E. 
has increased in membership threefold. The Junior 
C. E. Society, organized with three members, has 
grown to an active membership of twenty-three. 


ANDOVER.—During Rev. J. H. Cooper’s three 
years’ pastorate a Junior ©, E. Society has been 
organized, a troublesome debt cleared off and fifty 
new members added. Much to the regret of the 
church he has tendered his resignation. 

BROWNHELM.—The seventy-fifth anniversary was 
celebrated Nov. 7. This is the oldest church in Lo- 
rain County. It contributed the first colonist to 
Oberlin and ex-President J. H. Fairchild was reared 
in the community and became in early life a mem- 
ber of the church. The sermon was by Rev. C. A. 
Vincent, a former pastor. The history was read by 
ex-President J. H. Fairchild, The church has en- 
rolled about 500 members, the highest number at 
one time being ninety-seven and the present mem- 
bership seventy-seven, Many members have gone 
to the Second Church, Oberlin. Rev. P. E. Harding 
is pastor. 

BROOKLYN VILLAGE.—At the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary, Nov. 10, 11, addresses of a historical nature 
were given and greetings from absent members 
and sister churches were received. The meetings 
made a strong spiritual impression and greatly 
quickened the members. 

BLOOMFIELD.—Rev. C. N. Pond is supplying alter- 
nate Sabbaths. He accomplishes a great deal of 
pastoral work though residing in Oberlin. He has 
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revived the weekly prayer meeting, which is now 
held Saturday afternoon, and he is uniting and 
strengthening this disorganized church. 


Iinois. 


PECATONICA.—Rev. Messrs. Merton Smith and 
W.C. Stevenson have left a lasting impression by 
their visit. The former was in the town ten days in 
October. He held morning and afternoon prayer 
meetings for the churches, and evening meetings 
for the masses. Many persons unexpectedly be- 
came interested. After his departure, Mr. Steven- 
son, who was converted in the Moody meetings in 
Ireland,and whose gifts have been cultivated by 
thorough drill with him for years, spent ten days 
here, and under him the Methodist and Congrega- 
tional churches have been working together as 
faithfully as if their names were on the same roll. 


CHICAGO.—Auburn Park, By vote of the mem- 
bers the church will be known hereafter by its cor- 
porate name, the Union Congregational Church. 
Under the lead of Rev. H. T. Sell, it has added 
eighty-one members to its list in the last two years. 
It has recently rebuilt and refurnished its edifice, 
enlarging it to double its former seating capacity. 


Indiana. 

A merging of the Congregational and Christian 
denominations in Portland into a single body is 
under consideration.——Rev. F. E. Dewhurst of 
Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, is chairman of a 
city committee on university extension lectures 


Michigan. 

RoMEO.—Forty-five new members were received 
last year, thirty-seven on confession. The evening 
congregations are larger than the morning, owing 
to the work of the men’s Sunday Evening Club, a 
strong auxiliary to the church. At the branch, 
three miles away in a schoolhouse, communion is 
administered and members received into the main 
church. 

CADILLAC.—The new and commodious addition 
to the edifice contains twenty-four rooms, heated 
by steam and lighted by electricity, used for 
kitchen, prayer and social meetings, library office, 
kindergarten, games, sports and Sunday school 
classes. The cost, including furnishings, is $6,000, 
two-thirds of which was given by Mr. W. W. Cum- 
ner. The assistant pastor, Mr. C, A. Greishaber, is 
proving a valuable aid to Rev. W. A. Colledge, 
whose four years’ pastorate has been prosperous 
and whose hold on the community is steadily in- 
creasing. 

Detroit. — Brewster. Forty-six new members 
have been received since organization last Apri), 
making the total 127. The chapel is crowded Sun- 
day mornings and evenings and the church is grow- 
ing in all directions. 


Wisconsin. 
MILWAUKEF.—/Plymouth. A collection was taken 
Nov. 11to provide for a deficit in last year’s cur- 
rent expenses and for repairs. The whole amount 
was subscribed in five minutes. Most of the insti- 
tutional work is temporarily suspended by order of 
the health commissioner. It is hoped that the 
work can be resumed by the first of January. The 
Plymouth lectures are more popular than ever. 
Course tickets for six lectures by eminent men are 
sold for one dollar. The seating capacity is over- 
taxed and the sale of tickets had to be stopped. 
The Sunday Evening Club is in its second season. 
The evening congregations average over 700 per- 
sons. The church is considering the advisability of 
adopting the free seat system. 

Second, Eau Claire, has enlarged and refitted its 
meeting house for the convenience of its settlement 
work. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

GLENWOOD.—A long period of prosperity has been 
succeeded by serious trials. Removals have greatly 
decreased the membership and the financial! ability, 
and the failure of crops has increased the difficulty. 
The pastor, Rev. J. K. Nutting, has been laid by 
with sickness since August, and cannot yet resume 
work. In five years only three communions have 
passed without the addition of new members, and a 
strong body of young people are taking up the 
work. 

Iowa City.—The church, Rev. M. A. Bullock, is 
not only actively carrying on its own work and its 
mission Sunday school, but it is conducting institu- 
tional work through the university Y.M.C.A. Bi- 
ble Study, Jewish Economy and Christian Evidences 
are among the courses. A large numberof students 
and teachers from the university are attendants at 
the church. 

Forkst City.—This church, Rev. J. D. Mason, hae 
come to self-support. Organized in 1871, it has re- 
ceived in all $2,550 of home missionary aid. 
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Mansox.—This work, under Rev. H. P. Douglass, is 
handicapped for want of a larger building. The 
Y. P. 8S. C. E. has grown out of the lecture-room, 
and the audience-room is not much too large for the 
meetings. The audience and lecture-rooms are both 
required for the congregations morning and even- 
ing. The singing of a young peoples’ choir has 
helped ‘té enlarge the evening congregation. 


Minnesota. 

ROCHESTER.—Evangelist Hunt has just closed a 
series of helpful meetings and quite a number of 
additions to the church will follow. The pastor is 
Rev. J. F. Taintor. 

St. PAUL.—/acijfic is building some large rooms, 
where there will be an amusement hall and other 
conveniences for institutional work. 

PRINCETON.—The assumption of self-support has 
resulted in prosperity under Rev. C. D. Moore. 
Some of his members took possession of the par- 
sonage for a few hours recently and left him and 
his wife richer by reason of abundant supplies. 

G1BBON.—A good congregation has been gathered 
by Rev. W. W. Newell, and the affairs tend toward 
the formation of achurch. The only discouraging 
feature is the lack of a building, and the school- 
house is remote from the center of the town. 

MAZEPPA.—A revival has been started by evan- 
gelistie meetings and a number of conversions are 
reported. Zumbro Falls, the out-station, shared in 
the work and another series of meetings at this 
point has been planned. 

r Kansas. 

FAIRVIEW AND CARSON.—It is with pleasure that 
these churches welcome back Rev. Dwight Dunham, 
their former pastor. They have entered upon their 
work with hopeful prospects. Rev. D. J. Treiber, 
who has just resigned, leaves this field with the 
affections of a warm-hearted people, who greatly 
appreciate his faithful work. 

South Dakota. 

SouTH SHORE.—This field is prospering under the 
labors of Rev. D. E. Armitage. In addition to the 
home church he is carrying on work at two promis- 
ing out-stations. 

ARMOUB.—Revy. A. E. Thomson and Mr. W. C. 
Gamble closed an interesting series of meetings 
Nov. 12 and are now engaged at Sioux Falls. 


Arizona. 

NOGALES.—A pleasant Longfellow evening was 
given by the women of the church recently to a full 
house. The financial outlook is a little better than 
heretofore. 

TEMPE.—Services are held in a public hall and 
not until lately have regular prayer meetings been 
conducted. They have now been started in the 
homes of the charch members. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


San JOSE.—At the annual meeting last month 
the reports showed a year of more than.ordinary 
prosperity. From all sources the funds raised were 
$4,000, an average of twenty dollars per member. 


STOCKTON.—In the baptismal water on a recent 
Sunday was poured some water brought by the pas- 
tor, Rev. R. H. Sink, from the river Jordan. He is 
delivering on week nights a series of stereopticon 
jectures on Italy. 

Oregon. 

PORTLAND.—First. A strong Congregational City 
Missionary Society was organized at an enthusiastic 
gathering Nov.6. As officers for the ensuing year 
Dr. G. R. Wallace was elected president and Dr. 
J. W. Cowan, vice-president. It was decided to 
secure at once a superintendent who will devote his 
time to the interests of the society.— Sunnyside. 
The funds for a commodious edifice have been se- 
cured, the C. C. B.S. giving a grant of $800, besides 
a loan of $200. The building is inclosed, and it is 
expected that it will be ready for occupancy by 
Jan. 1.—Hassalo Street. The new pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Curtis, is much encouraged at the cordial way 
in which the chureh rallies to his support along 
all lines of work. The prayer meeting, Sunday 
school and public services are growing in attend- 
ance constantly. 

ForEst GROVE.—The interest and attendance are 
increasing, and from the present outlook Rev. 
Alonzo Rogers has strong hope for an aggressive 
winter’s work. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ANDREWS, Raiza E., Buffalo, N. 
all ts, and is at work. 
AGON, Joseph F., formerly of St. Cloud, Minn., to 
s Durand, Wis. Accepts. 
BROWN, Thomas , me penpen, Wis., to Presbyterian 
Ch., 1S 2 ay Decline 


Y., to Bangor. Ac- 


‘fhe Congregationalist 


DAY, Warren F., Ottawa, Ill., accepts call to First Ch., 
Los Angeles, Ca 1, 

et Y eam W., Abingdon, Ill., to Second Ch., 
um 

DODGE,’ George 8., Immanuel Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
bap a} call LA the general secretaryship of the Y. M. 

orce 

DUNH\M, Dwixht, recalled to + a and Carson, 
Kan. Accepts, and has begun w 

FRASER, F. W., Winnipeg, Manitoba, to Moorhead, 
N 0. Accep ts. 

GIBSON, Sourge us Athol, Kan., to Clear Creek Ch., 
Wheaton. Acce 

pp Es Joseph s. Mormerly of Salem, N. H., to Gilsum 
aud Sur. 

HAC ‘KMAN, Samuel G., Mt. Aybare, Cetamatl, O., to 
Emanuel ch, Watertown, NY. 

HARRIs, Kd ward A., to rem cae > Shirland and 
Gascioon. _. Accepts, with privilege of studying in 


Beloit Colleg: 
HILL, ae 4 * Cleveland, O., to Newark, for four 
months, with a view to permapenc 


JACKSON, Samuel N. ngston, Ont., to Barre, Vt. 
JuNKINS, David T., ‘flank nson, N.D., accepts call to 


Dwight. 
JORDAN, gy ooh Deering, Me., to Silverton, Col. 
KELLOGG, George N., formerly of Taftville, Ct., to 
Morrisville, Vt 
KIL T.J., a Portland and Hatton, N. tn 
bats Mali lliam A., Newton, Mass., to Drac 
YuAN, Heory M. ’ Cripple Creek, Col., to ‘Stanton, Neb. 


waeentn Edward T., Guy’s Mills, Pa., accepts call 
to Artiugton Street Ch., *akron, O. 
MILLER, charles WG. ,necepts eal to Valencia, Kan. 
oo George G., Tacoma, Wn., to Blair, Neb. 
cece 
reget mS D., Franklin, Neb., to supply in River- 
ov 
KER, T. varthur, Maquoketa, Iv., to Rochester, Wis. 
BOHOFPR, W. Gleason, Helens, "Mont., to Ravenua, O. 
Accepts, to begin work Dec 
SMITH, John H B., to ta RM Pittsburg, Kan. 
STEV VART, Wilson R., Yale Divinity Schoel, to King’s 
Live bh. 9 Bridgeport » Ct. 
THOMAS, Thomas DV, Ked Ouk, Io., to the South Side 
- h. ot that place. Avce ts, and has begun work. 
oN oe O. E , to Eustis, Neb. Accepts 
TROW, William A. ow of Albany, Ore., to Sher- 


burne, N.Y. epts 
WALKER, Rechary T., Alto Pass, Ill, to Frankfort. 
epts 
WHELLWRIGHT, , Chicago Seminary, to 


Sydne 
Preston and Greer = ~§- Io. Accepts. 
hye Clinrou W.; ‘Lyons, Jo., accepts call to First 
Ch., Oxdeusburg, N. YY. 
= ELL, George M., York, Me., to Bridgton. Ac- 


ots 
YOUNG, Arthur G., Melville, N.D., to Harvey. Ac- 


cepts. 
= and Installations. 


oe = M. J., o. Albuquerque, N. M., Nov. 8. 
panned 8, Rev. Messrs. M. . Gaines, E. H. Ashmun, G. E. 

ir) 

BREWER, Frank 8., o. South Glastonbury, Ct , Nov. 13. 
Sermon, "Dr. U. M. Lamson; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Cc. neers, w. Means. _ Barstow, M. W. Jaco- 
bus and Prof U.S Beardsl 

BRURENSEIRE. Ww N,, roo ‘SMILEY, Samuel R., o. 
a e Y., Nov. 13. Parts. Key. Messrs. J. B. 

Feit, a Kdd , G. A. Shaw 

CREDt FORD, eorge i, a. Winthrop, %.. Nov. l4. 
armen. Dr. Smith Baker; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. e,G Y. Washburn, Edward Chase. 

pwigat, “Charies A 


A. »., i. Closter, N. J., Nov. 13. 
Sermon, Dr. A. a bradtord; other paste, | Rev. Messrs. 
H. s. Bliss, 0. A. Savage, W. F. Cooley, 8. L. Loomis. 

LEWIS, K. J., i. Sturrs, Ct., Nov. 

OXNARD, Heury E.,, o. ~—n New Portland, Me., Nov. 
13. Bermee, Rev. J. Jones; other arts, Rev. 
Messrs. T. G. Mitchell, * H. Matthews, E. R. Smith, 
E. R. Stearns. 


REID, David C., i. Leicester, Mass., Nov. 15. Sermon, 
Dr. Eli a Horr; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. 


= 


Coolidge, G. B. Gould, D. D.. 8. W. Brown, J. H. Reid. 
Resignations. 
BARSTOW, gonm, Glastonbury, Ct. Aceepts call to 
Medford, Mas 


BROW N, Oliver, Ne Hill, North Yarmouth, Me. 
psa a John ver, 0. 
EXTER, William i, Park Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
yaaa resignation. 
HALL, Albert E. poenwar, 
LOOMIS, Klihu, Chester eid, ian. 
MARCH, Daniel, First Ch., Woburn, Mass., to retire 
from active service. 
OAKLEY, E. Roper, Vershire, Vt. 
= Charles N , Fort Scott, Kan., to accept call to 
mouth Pa Guihrie, Oki. 
VIL IER», J. Charles, Ottawa, Kan., withdraws resigna- 


tion 
WARNER, W. J., Grace Ch., Chicago, Ill. 


Churches Organized. 
BALTIMORE, Md., Fourth, Nov. 14. Twenty-two mem- 


bers. 
FRANKFORT, Ill. Fighteen members. 


Miscellaneous. 

BARTLETT, Ernest (., Andover Seminary, has been 
engaged to supply in’ Cheimsford, Mass., until next 
summer. The congregation gave him a cordial recep- 
tion last week. 

BUCKHAM, John W., Salem, Mass., was recently given 
a purse ot #75 in gold, by his congregation, on bis 


irthday 
CRAWFORD, Sidney, Rutland, Mass., has received a 
enerous sum of money from his ebureh fora trip to 
arietta, O, to mp ie the descendants of Gen. 
Kufus Putnam. He will be away about three weeks. 
DODD, Leonard, anny Vt., has withdrawn from the 
Methodist and oe the Congregational church in 
a town. He is pastor elect of the church in Iras- 


KETC HAM, Henry ae 2 Ls narsmnen ag six months’ work 
in the West E Ecd ¢ igeport, Ct., preached his 
farewell sermon, aan 4. Bile returns to St. Paul, Minn. 

MUNSON, Myron A. formerly uf Cheshire, Ct., has re- 
meres to New Haven. 
NYE, orge HK., and wife, Marion, Mees. +» celebrated 

thei golden wedding, Oct. 27. Mr. ye has been a 

deacon in the chure "seventy- four A. 


ns 


OBERLIN’S INSTITUTE OF OHRISTIAN 
SOCIOLOGY. 


The large audiences which filled the Second . 


Church to attend the Institute of Christian 
Sociology, Nov. 14, 15, are a proof of the gen- 
eral interest in the subject. At least 150 came 
from other places, including New York, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus and 
Toledo. The first afternoon, after a brief ad- 
dress of welcome by President Ballantine, was 
oceupied in discussing the propriety of form- 
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ing a summer school of sociology, to be held 
next year in Oberlin. The project seemed to 
be strongly favored. A powerful address was 
delivered by Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg upon 
the Solution of the Social Problem by Evolu- 
tion. The fact that the speaker is the author 
of the tirst book ever published upon Chris- 
tian sociology, and has a wide acquaintance 
with sociological movements both in Europe 
and America, made his address perhaps the 
most important of the institute. He arged 
the limitation of the social problem to that 
which is actually attainabie, and defined it, 
in general, as such an improvement of social 
conditions as will remove unjust social dis- 
tinctions and will realize the best ideal of 
society. Changes must come about by evolu- 
tion, and not by revolution. There must be 
first an evolution of the individual. This has 
already taken place to some extent. The new 
restlessness of working men is not because 
their environment is more unfavorable than 
it used to be, but because the men themselves 
have changed and outgrown their old environ- 
ment. There can be no evolution in society 
except as it is secured in theindividual, This 
will result in the evolution of new organiza- 
tions, which must be based, not upon class 
interest, but must include those in all classes 
who are truly devoted to the welfare of soci- 
ety. There must be industrial or economic 
evolution securing some more equable dis- 
tribution of the products of labur, and there 
must also be an evolution of the functions of 
the state, so that those industries which really 
belong to the public shall be controlled by 
the public. 

Dr. Josiah Strong spoke upon the Relation 
of Capital and Labor. He showed that 
Christ’s law of service is the fundamental 
principle to which both capital and labor 
must conform. Men must not do business 
simply to make money, but they must recog- 
nize that production and distribution are 
great functions of society to which men must 
unselfishly devote their lives. As the minis- 
ter incidentally getsa living while he preaches 
the gospel, so, and only so, must the business 
man get a living as he does the business 
which the welfare of society demands. 

Dr. H. M. Tenney explained why Oberlin 
is peculiarly interested in Christian sociology. 
He showed from the covenant of the founders 
of the Oberlin colony that their aims were 
those which modern Christian sociology sets 
before itself. Professor Thomas of Oberlin 
discussed clearly the subject matter of sociol- 
ogy, showing its connection with related 
sciences. He emphasized the fact that, while 
the church has the principle by which all 
social problems must be solved, it has not yet 
the program. Even if every man had fully 
the spirit of Jesus there would still be great 
social problems to solve. 

Dr. L.C Warner presented a paper upon 
the Relation between Capital and Labor, 
whose practical suggestions were among the 
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most valuable of the institute. He advocated 
profit sharing as more feasible than co-opera- 
tive production, and urged the necessity of 
cultivating thrift and economy among wage- 
earners, and of taking measures to bring them 
under educational influences outside of work 
hours. He was followed by Mr. Z. Swift 
Holbrook of Chicago, who made an incisive 
criticism of theoretical sociology for arrogating 
to itself the name science and absurdly under- 
taking to make itself a unification of all 
knowledge. He maintained that it had never 
yet produced a single practical suggestion for 
use in the emergencies of our present critical 
situation. In contrast he presented strongly 
the practical aims of Christian sociology. 

Dr. Gladden closed the institute with one 
of his clear, comprehensive discussions, tak- 
ing as his subject Religion and Wealth. He 
noted the feeling prevalent among some Chris- 
tian people that riches and sanctity are in- 
consistent, but showed that inasmuch as 
wealth is generally a development of the re- 
sources of God’s earth, in the production of 
utilities at least, men are co-workers with 
God, performing a religions service. Wealth 
is now distributed practically by the rule of 
the strongest, whereas it ought to be distrib- 
uted to each aecording to his ability to use 
it beneficently and productively. The func- 
tion of wealth is to secure perfection of char- 
acter and the promotion of social welfare. 


a 


MASSAOHUSETTS ENDEAVORERS IN 
FALL RIVER. 


A real foretaste of ‘‘ Boston ’95”’ was af- 
forded the Christian Endeavor delegates of 
the old Bay State at their ninth annual con- 
vention on Tuesday and Wednesday of last 
week. The threatening skies, which continu- 
ally proved unfavorable to the visitors, may 
have been an obstacle in the way of a fairer 
view of the “city of spindles,” but at no time 
did the rain dissolve or dampen the earnest, 
united spirit which characterizes the hosts of 
Christian Endeavor. The provision of the 
home societies was no less complete than their 
reception was hospitable, and by the warm 
words of welcome by the pastor, Rev. W. W. 
Jubb, the 1,300 blue-badged delegates were 
made to feel that for two days, at least, Cen- 
tral Church was their bome. 

In the review of the three lines of special 
effort during the past year—missionary, tem- 
perance and junior—outlined by the presi- 
dent of the State Union, Mr. A. R. Smith, 
naught but unstayed progress was seen, and 
by him and others it was made evident that 
Massachusetts has indeed honored the socie- 
ties of the nation by her invitation to them 
for their next annual rally. 

The first addresses of the convention, by 
Miss E. D. McLaurin and Rev. Smith Baker, 
D. D., may be appropriately compared as giv- 
ing special emphasis on the one hand to the 
joy of Christian service in the church, where 
consecration means complete self-surrender 
and the assertion of self in active effort; and 
on the other to the duty of the church toward 
the Endeavor Society as its nursery, the place 
where the Christian gifts of young people are 
developed, and where the pastor should be, 
not only to enjoy its privileges but to set it to 
work. For that comparatively new branch of 
the young people’s work, good citizenship, an 
inspiring motto was given by Rey. A. C. 
Dixon ‘“ Workers together with God,” from 
which the lesson is to awaken from inactivity, 
discover the best that is in ourselves and, tak- 
ing a place on God’s side, to work aggres- 
sively. That some of the State societies had 
already been working according to these very 
suggestions was fittingly noticed by the pre- 
sentation of banners again to the same coun- 
ties which led last year, but in the reverse 
order—to Bristol for the largest gain in the 
junior department and to Worcester for like 
progress in the senior. The day closed with 
a spirited address by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, 
whose theme was an encouragement to young 
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Christians to bind themselves to their ideals 
and faith with the chain of Christ. 

The sessions of the second day began with 
earnestness in the sunrise prayer meeting, and 
the subjects of the morning, the Pledge, 
Committee Work, and Our Consecration, by 
Prof. A. R. Wells, and Messrs. C. N. Goodrich 
and F. F. Davidson, were such as to stimulate 
an intense interest in the reports of the dis- 
trict secretaries, who told what had actually 
been done and how more could be accom- 
plished next year. The largest prospect, how- 
ever, which now loomed up was Boston 95, 
by Rev. C. P. Mills. Referring to the antici- 
pated meeting as an “ inter-planetary conven- 
tion,’ he described it as one not of a single 
city or State, but of New England, and for 
the whole country. As mention was made of 
the transfer of the meeting from the land of 
the sunset to that of sunrise, the audience 
was aroused to great enthusiasm, which 
reached its highest pitch at the allusion to 
the committee of ’95 already at work under 
its chairman, Mr. S. B. Capen of Boston, to 
whom, as an assurance of success, the conven- 
tion seemed at this time to pledge its heartiest 
co-operation. 

The best things in many societies were 
named during the open parliament conducted 
by Rev. J. L. Hill, D. D. Among them were: 
a zealous missionary spirit, large benevo- 
lences, a system of calling, an Endeavor 
chorus in the church services, a relief com- 
mittee, a weekly offering, and a young men’s 
committee. The call of young men was de- 
scribed by Rev. A. W. H. Hodder as one for 
preparation and practice, of specialists to a 
special purpose. One of the purposes, Tem- 
perance, was the subject of an address by Rev. 
Frederick Woods. By him and by the tem- 
perance superintendent, Mr. F. W. Walsh, 
more opposition was urged on the part of the 
church and the society against the saloon. A 
view of life in India was given by Miss 
Armstrong, who has lived many years in that 
country and who appeared in the costume of 
an Indian princess, and spoke often in the 
native language. In the junior hour, during 
which Mrs. E W. Darst presided, an address 
by Mrs. J. E. Tuttle showed the necessity of 
the best methods in the work for children, and 
gave assurance of better results in junior 
work than in any other. Miss Jerome held 
the eyes of the junior delegation througheut 
her blackboard talk, and interested the con- 
gregation greatly by the exercises which she 
had arranged for the juniors themselves. In- 
termediate work was also presented by Mr. 
C. E. Colles, and the last address was by Rev. 
W. Rk. Taylor, D. D., president of the New 
York State C. E. Union, on the Formative 
Principle as seen in tendency, character and 
life in the home and the church. The closing 
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consecration service, led by Secretary Baer, 
received its impressiveness in the fact that 
every Endeavorer present had an opportunity 
to pledge himself to more consecrated service 
next year. In the First Christian meeting 
house, near the Central, a simultaneous meet- 
ing was addressed on the last evening by Rey. 
A. T. Pierson, D. D., and a consecration serv- 
ice was led by Rev. Lawrence Phelps. 

Not the least attractive feature of the con- 
vention was the special music, instrumental 
and vocal, arranged by the Fall River socie- 
ties, and the decorations, floral and patriotic, 
in which the red, white and blue were every- 
where conspicuous. The devotional services 
were marked by devout sincerity and were a 
fitting opening to each session, and the con- 
gregations were large and unusually enthusi- 
astic. The work of another year, under the 
watchword, ‘“‘Advance Endeavor,” will be 
directed by Mr. C. E. Allen, as president, to 
its close at the next convention in Pittsfield. 


H. H. 8. 
—_ Fee eee arama 


There is no more democratic virtue than to 
consecrate private fortune to public culture. 
—President G. Stanley Hall. 





THE most simple and safe remedy for a cough 
or throat trouble is ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They possess real merit. 





A Perfect Cure 


Indigestion, Catarrh, and Sick 
Headache Ended 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Becomes the 
Household Medicine. 


“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla since last June 
for indigestion, catarrh and sick headache, and it 
has made me feel like a new woman. When [ com- 
menced taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla I did not have 
any appetite and for years [ had to be very careful 
about my diet. Now I can eat any kind of food 
without any distress afterwards. I had a very 


Severe Case of Catarrh 

and this with my indigestion brought on frequent 
much, but since taking several bottles of Hood’s 

Hood's sere. 
Sarsaparilla, I am glad to 
say it has cured me of my ures 
I hope every one that has Oe ee ae 
suffered as I have will take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
have taken it and found it just as I recommended it. 
Other members of the family have also taken it 
Hainesville, N.J. Get only Hood’s. 

Hood’s Pills are the best family cathartic and 


attacks of sick headache. They bothered me very 
ee Oe parilla 

catarrh and othertroubles. 

have recommended it to several of my friends who 

with beneficial results.” Miss GRACE WILSON, 

liver medicine. Harmless. reliable, sure. 
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The essence and sincere milk of comfort is surely bottled 
up in larger measure in a chiffonitre than in any other single 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


‘The announcement of a bond issue has been 
made and the event adds another to the con- 
siderable list of remedial measures which 
have been effected during the past two years, 
and which, if not immediately, will in time 
be reflected in a better business, conducted on 
a sound basis of good money, solvent treasury 
and freedom from tariff legislation. The 
treasury needs the proceeds of the new loan, 
not so much to protect its ordinary cash 
balance, which would probably suffice to 
carry the department along till the results 
of the new tariff can be felt, as to guard 
against a probable large demand through the 
winter for redemption in gold of large amounts 
of notes. The demand for redemption is ex- 
pected to come from bankers who want the 
gold to export, and the export in turn will be 
due to trade conditions and continued with- 
drawal of European capital. The bond issue 
will have a marked tendency to check the 
export movement, and may, by inspiring con- 
tidence abroad, reduce it to small proportions. 
No more satisfactory event could have been 
provided than this bond sale at this time. 

Currency matters are expected to furnish 
the material for the coming presidential mes- 
sage to Congress. It is believed that an aban- 
donment of the plan of issuing government 
notes, redeemable on demand, will be recom- 
mended, with provision for retiring all now 
outstanding; also, that, as a substitute, there 
will be proposed a larger volume of national 
bank notes, with the laws governing their 
issue so changed as to make their circulation 
profitable. It is doubtfulif any such measures 
can be put through Congress at the coming 
short session, but the agitation of the question 
is certain and will result in legislation of a 
more or less radical type sooner or later. 

Bradstreet’s reports better prices for a num- 
ber of articles, including wheat and some 
other farmers’ products. There has been a 
smart spurt in the Fall River market for print 
cloths, sales having recently been 420,000 
pieces in a single week, against a current pro- 
duction of 190,000 pieces; prices also have been 
firm. Wool is quoted as fairly firm. There 
is a general tone of strength tothe trade situa- 
tion, as a whole, with no buoyancy, however. 
Sentiment is bolderand encourages holders to 
stick for their prices. 

The report of expert accountant Little, upon 
the condition of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad property, is harsh to a degree. It 
is probably truer than anything of the sort we 
have before bad. When we get the bare facts 
we find that the property has not earned the 
interest in full on its first mortgage bonds in 
the past fiscal year, and we know it is doing 
much worse this year. The system is heavily 
encumbered. It is evident that the reorgani- 
zation knife will have to be used unsparingly. 
First mortgages will have to fund their inter- 
est coupons, second mortgages will have to 
be made into income bonds or preferred 
stock and the common stock will have to be 
roundly assessed. Even then the Atchison 
will be unable to pay its way in hard times 
until some of its parasitical branches are re- 
moved or their charges similarly treated. 


OTHER OHRISTIAN WORK. 


Rev. George Batchelor of Lowell has been elected 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 


The Sunday afternoon meetings of the Y. M.C. A. 
at Portland are developing marked spiritual inter- 
est, the average attendance for the past month be- 
ing nearly 400 men. There have been conversions 
at nearly every meeting, the number thus far being 
about seventy-five. A promising Y. W.C. A. has 
recently been successfully organized, with Miss 
Martha E. Teal as secretary. The amount of aggres- 
Sive spiritual work is increasing in Portland from 
yeartoyear. An evangelistic prayer meeting Sun- 
(ay morning in the “ Sail Loft’ at the wharves is 
unsurpassed in the city as a converting agency, 
reaching sailors and the rougber classes of work- 
men, 





The Massachusetts Sunday Protective League has 
been advised to change its name and enlarge its 
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work to cover New England. If the friends of the 
Lora’s Day in these six States think such an organ- 
ization wise and called for by the increasing secu- 
larization of the day, they are invited to address 
the president, C. B. Botsford, 25 Hawley Street, 
Boston. A circular note of inquiry has been sent 
to influential citizens, and encouraging replies have 
been received. The league is co-operating with a 
sort of vigilance committee, representing fifteen 
important organizations, that is seeking to do away 
with the Sunday performances in the Boston thea- 
ters. 

A meeting of the finance committee of the 
Connecticut Bible Society was held in Hartford, 
Nov. 7. The secretary, Mr. W. H. Gilbert, and 
the treasurer, Mr. C. E. Miller, stated the recent 
work and the present condition of the society. 
Results of great value were reported from Nauga- 
tuck, Hamden and East Windsor. In the latter 
town three visitors were employed among the whole 
population of 2,853. Many persons openly gave 
themselves to Christ, one mission Sunday school was 
organized and a few neighborhood prayer meetings 
were established. The interest increased to the 
close of the canvass. The workers remained about 
a week, holding meetings and visiting among the 
people, and the last efforts seemed specially suc- 
cessful. The work of the society has just been aus- 
piciously opened in Wallingford, and in several 
towns the calls are pressing but the funds are lack- 
ing. The receipts of the society for the last six 
months were $3,397—$180 more than last year—and 
the disbursements $3,222. The liabilities, which 
call for an immediate increase of funds, amount to 
about $900, mostly for Bibles, for which there has 
been an unusual call of late. The society systemat- 
ically searches out all families in every neglected 
corner of the State, sending earnest, trained and 
consecrated workers to spread the message of 
Christian love. 

Beloit College has greatly stre: gthened its 
department of music by securing Prof. B. D. 
Allen of Worcester, Mass., for many years 
organist of Union Church and also of the 
Worcester Festivals. 
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Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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JAMES MCOCOSH, D.D., LL. D. 

The college of New Jersey, at Princeton, at two 
crucial epochs of its life felt the vivifying influence 
of presidents who were Scotchmen— Witherspoon in 
the last century and McCosh in this. Born in 
Ayrshire in 1811, educated at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh Universities, a favorite pupil of Thumas 
Chalmers and Sir William Hamilton, he entered the 
ministry of the church of Scotland in 1835. In 1843 
he was one of the leaders in the great, noble Free 
Church movement. As early as 1850 he began to 
publish works revealing his power as a metaphy- 
sician, giving promise of the high rank as such 
which he was to attain later, and securing for him 
the post of professor of logic and metaphysics in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. There he taught wit 
success until 1868, when called to Princeton. In 
this latter institution he wrought a wonderful trans- 
formation, affecting its curriculum, its financial 
strength, and its breadth of horizon, for he was 
hospitable to scientific investigation anda defender 
of theistic evolution when the theory had few ex- 
ponents and fewer friends in this country. 

He retired trom the presidency of Princeton in 
April, 1888, honored and personally beloved. Since 
then he bas continued to write on philosophical 
themes. He was a man of pronounced individual- 
ity, of great furce and acumen, and had unusual 
power to command respect from alumni and under- 
gradaates. He died at Princeton, Nov. 16. 


REV. RICHARD W. JENKYN, 


Thechurch in Rockland, Me., is sorely bereft in the 
death of its pastor, which occurred at East Coripvth, 
Nov. 16, at the early age of forty-one. Mr. Jenkyn 
was of Welsh birth and godly ancestry. The boy 
became a Christian at ten, and at fifteen began 
preaching to the humble miners in his native vil- 
lage. Shortly after the family came to Lansford, 
Pa., and while Richard worked in the mines he 
still cherished his early desire to becomea minister 
and often preached to the Welsh church in Lans- 
ford. Feeling the need of more education, he 
studied in various schools and eventually took a 
full theological course at Bangor Seminary, gradu- 
ating in 1874. After this he had several short pas- 
torates in Maine, and one of eight years in Gardiner. 
He began work in Rockland in February, 1892, and 
there, as elsewhere, won a host of friends by 
his earnestness of purpose and consecration of 
spirit. He was chaplain of the Second Maine Regi- 
ment. A son and two daughters remain to mourn 
his loss. 





ROBERT C. WINTHROP, LL.D. 


Mr. Winthrop, the great great-grandson of John 
Winthrop, was born in Boston, May 12, 1809, and 
died in Boston, Nov. 16. A graduate of Harvard,a 
student under Daniel Webster, a representative in 
the Genera! Court of Massachusetts, for ten yearsa 
member of the national House of Representativea, 
and for two years its Speaker, and for a time Daniel 
Webster’s successor in the Senate, his attainments 
and record at one time made him a figure of com- 
manding proportions. But, like Webster, he failed 
to lead the ethical sentiment of his State at a time 
when it was making history rapidly, and in the re- 
crystallization of parties preceding and durivg the 
war he was left one side, still honored for his purity 
of life, his culture and bis philanthropy, but no 
longer a political leader, His later years have been 
notable for his services as an orator on great na- 
tional occasions, such as at Ply mouth 1n 1870 and at 
Yorktown in 1881, for his discriminating eulogies of 
the great dead, for his services as president of 
great philanthropic and educational societies, such 
as the Peabody Fund, the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the Boston Provident Association, etc. His 
church relations were with the Episcopalians. 

In his death Massachusetts loses her first citizen, 


and a typical product of the virtues and attain- | 


ments of her founders. 


WILLIAM GREENOUGH TAYLOR SHEDD, D.D., LL.D. 

Dr. W.G.T. Shedd, one of the most eminent theo- 
logians in America, was as widely known in the 
Congregational as in the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, and has been the theological teacher of a Jarge 
number of ministers in both bodies. He was born 
in Acton, Mass., June 21, 1820, graduated from the 
University of Vermont, 1839, and from Andover 
Seminary in 1843. He was professor of English 
literature in that university from 1845 to 1852, when, 
after a year as professor of rhetoric in Auburn 
Seminary, he occupied the chair of ecclesiastical 
history in Andover Seminary till 1862. From 1863 te 
1874 he was professor of Biblical literature in Union 
Seminary, New York. He was then transferred to 


the chair of systematic theology in the same insti- 
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pastorates of a year each, with the Congregational 
church of Brandon, Vt.,and with the Brick Church, 
Presbyterian, New York. Dr. Shedd was a Catvin- 
ist of the ty,e of the last generation and earnestly 
resisted efforts to revise the Westminster Confes- 
sion. He was a voluminous writer, mainly on Bib- 
lical and theological topics, his last and greatest 
work, his system of Dogmatic Theology, in three 
volumes, having been completed about a year ago. 
He died at his home in New York City, Nov. 17. 


OALENDAR. 


National Municipal League, Minneapolis, Dec. 8- 


10. 

National Civil Service Reform League, Chicago, 
Dec. 12, 13. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
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tution, resigning four years ago. He held two brief 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 16 


The leader, Mrs. C. H. W. Wood, read from 
Numbers the account of the distribution of 
the tabernacle service, special attention being 
directed to what may be considered the more 
trivial parts of that service, as the care of the 
tent-pins and the cords. Not all can be ofli- 
cers or missionaries, but the tent-pins and 
cords are always to be looked after, and our 
Lord regards with approval faithful minor 
service, 

Miss Clara L. Brown of Niigata, Japan, and 
the girls’ school at this station being men- 
tioned in the prayer calendar, information 
was given concerning them. Under existing 
circumstances it has seemed wise to discon- 
tinue the school for the present, but it is be- 
lieved that the time will soon come when the 
people .shemselves will desire to have it re- 
sumed and will assume its support. Miss 
Brown was summoned to Kobé last spring, to 
take up Dr. Holbrook’s work, while the latter 
was absent for a hurried trip to the United 
States, caring for a missionary who was ill. 
Miss Brown, while very much at home in a 
school, turns with delight to evangelistic 
work and will find no lack of service to be 
rendered. She was earnestly remembered in 
prayer a8 Mrs. Gulliver, with a heart warm 
toward teachers and schools, sought heaven’s 
blessing upon her and ‘the pupils of the dis- 
banded school,” and as Mrs. Kellogg, with 
kindred sympathy, named her at the mercy 
seat. : 

North China, too, came in for its share of 
interest, and many brief prayers were offered. 
A story was told of the father of one of the 
young women in that mission, who writes 
brave letters to his daughter, encouraging her 
to stand at her post. Interesting impressions 
of the Montclair meeting were given by sev- 
eral who had been present. Mrs. See 
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alluded toa letter from Mrs. Beach of North 
China, written five years ago, and published 
in a late number of the Advance, relating to 
the young empress, whose sad death has re- 
cently been reported. The spirit of the hour 
seemed to culminate in the hymn, ‘‘O Master, 
let me walk with Thee.” 





WE dropped into the office of F. A. Ferris & Com- 
pany in New York the other day, and found their 
advertising man quite ready to throw a crumb of 
comfort into the publishers’ basket. It seems that 
a lady conducting the housebold column in one of 
our weekly journals had recently visited a sister in 
one of the Massachusetts cities, who had her home 
on an upper floor of a modern apartment house. 
She was explaining that she had just arranged to 
take a suite below, and naively remarked, “It is‘a 
little higher in price, but—’’”’ Here her bright 
son, who was playing about the floor, broke in with, 
“ Why, mamma, that’s what Ferris’s boy says to the 
owl.” That wise bird seems to have somewhat im- 
pressed the rising generation of Massachusetts, 
which counts one to the credit of advertising. See? 
We smiled benignly as we said good-by to the genial 
advertising man. Ky the way, do our readers take 
notice of the “ Ferris’s boy and owl,” as they appear 
in all their glory on another page? 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


What Can the Churches Learn from Uni- 
versity Settlements? was the question con- 
sidered last Monday, an able paper by Rev. 
A. E. Cross being the first contribution. 
Among the strong features of settlement 
work the speaker mentioned social consecra- 
tion, neighborliness and social sincerity. We 
find here, he said, an enthusiastic desire to 
share all advantages of education and envi- 
ronment with those less favored. The neigh- 
borly spirit has almost disappeared in our 
cities, owing to lack of time and the rapid 
shifting of population, but the latter fact fur- 
nishes all the greater opportunity for distrib- 
uting noble influences broadcast throughout 
the land. “ Elevation by contact” is simply 
a new presentation of the old principle of per- 
sonal influence. If by university extension 
the knowledge of the educated classes is 
brought to the ignorant, why may not the 
graces of the Christian life be brought close 
to those destitute of them by neighborly con- 
tact, resulting in character extension? The 
workers at the settlements are mediators be- 
tween the classes. They strike a mighty 
blow at class prejudice, and through them the 
poor come to look upon the rich as men like 
themselves. Our churches by failing to min- 
gle with the lower classes sometimes appear 
to preach love but to practice indifference. 
The laboring man is quick to distinguish be- 
tween what is done for him with a view to 
building up the church and what is done for 
his own sake. The church is not really indif- 
ferent to the industrial questions which are 
so closely identified with the laboring classes, 
and it is through increased interest in these 
and kindred matters that she must depend 
for her future hold upon the working man. 

Rev. C. L. Morgan resented the imputation 
of hypocrisy in the church, and claimed that 
any work which keeps the cross of Christ in 
the background is built upon a false founda- 
tion. Rev. H. E. Barnes essayed to pour oil 
upon the troubled waters by insisting that 
the workers both in church and settlement 
are seeking the same end, the only difference 
being that of emphasis in methods. With his 
accustomed fervor Dr. Nehemiah Boynton 
spoke in favor of the settlements, which he 
considered a department of church work, 
largely preparatory in its nature and dealing 
with a class who without it would not be in a 
condition to receive spiritual truth. ' 

Here Mr. R. A. Woods of the Andover 
House was called for, and said that the uni- 
versity settlements are trying to take a long 
look forward to the commonwealth of the fu- 
ture, and to build into the lives of those 
around them what will make them sensitive 
and open to the influences of the gospel. He 
contrasted the situation in England, with its 
Anglo-Saxon laborers, with the far graver 
problem in this country, where our working 
men are separated from the better classes by 
gulfs of racial and religious prejudice. 

Rev. H. H. Leavitt emphasized the impor- 





Ask for the 


MERIDEN 


BRITANNIA CO’S 
Silver Plate “That Wears.” 


Tea Sets, Chafing Dishes, Candelabra, Library 
and Toilet Articles, etc., also 


j os f 7 Rogers Bros. 


Spoons, 

Forks, &c. 
“1847”? on spoons, &c., identifies the old origi- 
nal Rogers quality, famous for its wear. 

If you are unable to procure these goods 
from your dealer, we shall be glad to furnish 
necessary information. 

Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 

208 Fifth Ave., New York, 148 State St., Chicago, 
134 Sutter St., San Francisco, also Hamilton, Ont., 
and London, England. 
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tance of keeping the cross at the front, and the 
meeting closed after a few words from Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Cross reiterating and ex- 
plaining points which they had previously 
made. The discussion, though sharp, was 
maintained throughout in a kindly spirit. 





POOR digestion leads to nervousness, fretfulness, | 
yeevishness, chronic dyspepsia and great misery. 
4ood’s Sarsaparilla is theremedy. It tones thestomach, | 
creates an appetite, and gives a relishto food. It makes | 
pure blood and gives healthy action to ail the organs of | 
the body. Take Hood’s for Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures. 





Hoop’s PiLLs become the favorite cathartic with | 
every one who tries them. 25 cents. | 


This Dash | 
Lamp 











lights the darkest | 


country road, 





The Tubular Dasu Lamp No.13 of the S. 
G. & L.Co. is equally good as a Side Lamp 
or Hand Lantern, Has a powerful reflec- 
tor and either a plain or Bull’s-Eye globe. 
Won’t blow out in strongest wind, and 
can be filled, lighted, regulated, and ex- 
tinguished without removing the globe. 
Throws light 200 feet straight shoal. 

Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or can get it 
for you if you insist, Send for our catalogue. 

STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse,N.Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 
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“Oh, no, she 
/,isn’ta bit afraid 
of getting her 
shoe tops and 
ankles wet. Her 
skirt is bound 
VA with the ‘Duxbak’ 

rainproof binding.”’ 













Two inches wide, imper- 
/, vious to water, a brand of 
the famous 

a 


wot Bias 
Velyeteen 
Skirt Binding, 


which lasts as long as the s'-irt. 


+«S.H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








The Burlington Plan 
of Church Work. 


A pamphlet giving special details regarding organ- 
ized church work according to what is known as 
the“ Burlington Plan” will be sent to any one in- 
terested on receipt of a two-cent stamp.. It covers 
District Visiting Sunday Evening Service Club, 
Mid-week Meetings, etc. It will be useful to any 
church plamning for more aggressive work. Address 


Rey. F. F. LEWIS, Burlington, vt. 
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Carving Set. 

Dozen of Fruit Knives. 

¢ heese Plate and Scoop. 

Pair of Cut Glass Knife Rests. 
Pair of Of} and Vinegar Cruets. 
*rass Tea Kettle and Lamp. 
Dozen of Finger Bowls. 


Bread and Butter Piate. 

Cut Glass Celery Tray. 

Cut Glass Olive or Bon-bon Dish. 
Pair of Salad Forks and Spoons 
A Cut Glass Salad Bowl. 

An Ice Tub in Crystal. 


CROCKERY, CHINA 
AND 


GLASSWARE 
89-9 1-93 


PPPPP PPP >ppP 


MERCHANTS, 








Anpetizing SULGESTONS Io 


Thanksgiving, 


MS, > 





A Pair Water Bottles. 

A Dozen Oyster Pilates and Forks. 
A Dozen FEptree Plates. 

A Dozen Soup Pilates 

A Dozen Dessert Plates. 

A Chicken Pie Dish. 


A Banquet Lamp. 

An ice Cream Set. 

A Dinner “et. 

A silver Tea Set. 

A Dozen Nut Picks. 

A Dozen Nat Craccers. 


FRENCH CO. 


FRANKLIN STREET. 















COOKING 





HEATINC. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 





THE NAME 


GLENWO00 


MEANS the BEST for 
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Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices 1s twenty-five cents.) 


BIRDSEYE—UNDERWOOD-—In Tolland, Ct., Nov. 14, 
by Rev. George E. Sanborne, assisted Wy Rey. A. H. 
Post, Henry E. Birdseye, of Brooklyn, N. Y.,and Annie 
E , daughter of Mrs. Emily C. Underwood of Tolland. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BRADFORD—In Monson, Nov. 16, Mrs. Fanny Brad- 
ford, aged 100 yrs., 3 mos. For oo years she kept 
an academy boarding-house and took an especial in- 
terest in some Japanese students who were sent by 
their government to America for their education. 

RICHARDSON—In Lynnfield Center, Nov. 4, Caroline 
E Richardson. 

RICHARDSON—In Lynnfield Center, Nov. 6, Abbie J. 
Richardson. 

WILLIAMS—In Glastonbury, Ct., Nov. 12, William S. 
Williams, a prominent business man and an esteemed 
citizen, aged 60 yrs. 
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OLUBBING RATES. ° 
For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odieals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 







The Century Magazine. .......sccccccocccscscesccere $3.60 
Harper’s Magazine...... 3.25 
Atlantic Monthly..... +. 3,25 
BOTIOMOE © PIE Or co ccoccotccccvoscccscsccccncces 2.60 
Harper’s MIG Go on kadaving dpecte set nebudiwucdne cx 3.25 

. BOMBER sic picccccccedsvccssscccccccteveces 6 3.25 
Public Opinion........ 2.50 
Harper’s Young Peopl 1.60 
St. Nicholas pheowboenes 2.60 
Our Little Ones 1.30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 





Ponp’s ExTRACcT, for Neuralgia, Rheumatism. 
Avoid “tricks in trade,’ by dealers, and all] imi- 
tations. 


THE turning point in many a man’s life is 
some trivial hint which suggests an important 
action. Many a life has been snatched from the 
grave by some friend recommending Adamson’s 
Botanic Cough Balsam to one suffering from lung 
and throat diseases. At all druggists. 


WE ALL NEED It.—There is one piece of furniture 
which no sensible person ever need to be entreated 
to purchase. That article is a Chiffoniére. A good 
chiffoniére, while it costs but a trifie, makes all the 
difference between order and chaos among one’s 
minor possessions. There are so many kinds of 
chiffoniéres that selection is an important matter. 
Paine’s, on Canal Street, is a good place to visit. 
They have over 400 styles now on exhibition. 
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THE “BROWNIE” 


Drawn, Patented and Copyrighted (Jan. 15, ’92.) 


By PALMER COX. 


The Little Folks can now 
have their favorite “‘ Brown- 
ies” to play with ; looking Fy, | 
* just like real live ‘‘Brownies’’80w-wow. 
rom different parts of the world; seven 
inches high when made up; twelve fig- 
ures to a yard of cloth. 

These, in addition to the other f 
novelties in the toy figures, as rep-}xaq 
resented by these illustrations, are @ 
printed on cotton cloth in hand- 
some colors, with directions for cutting 
out, sewing together, and stuffing with cotton. 
Any child that can sew can do it. 

They make up so perfectly you would 
think they were alive. 

For sale by your dry goods dealer. If 
he does not have them, show him this 
advertisement and ask him to get you some. 
Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 


Is stamped on the cloth next to 
each object. 
BOYS. Patented July 5 & Oct. 4, 1892. JOINTED DOLL 


FIGURES. 









LITTLE 
JOCKO. 





JOCKO,. 













PATENT 









R. H. STEARNS & CO. 





COMFORTS FOR WINTER. 


PETTICOATS. 
LADIES’ PETTICOAT. Fast Black, Lined. 
Shirred Ruffle, finished with Band. #1.50 
Specially Good Value. 


LADIES’ PETTICOAT. Navy and Black 
Flannel, Knife-Plaited Ruffle, with Band 
above 2 . ‘ . $2.25 


LADIES’ PETTICOAT. Black Mohair, 
Lined, Knife-Plaited Ruffle, Velvet Bind- 
ing ‘ Se ° . . . $3.50 

LADIES’ PETTICOAT. Fine Black Last- 
ing, Shirred Ruffle, put on with Band, our 
ownmake . ; : . . 84.37 

LADIES’ PETTICOAT. Black Alpaca, 
Lined, Two Shirred Ruftles, Velvet Bind- 
ing ° , : . : . - $5.00 

LADIES’ PETTICOAT. Changeable Satin 
de Chine, Lined, Two Corded Shirred Ruf- 
fles. ‘ ; ; A " . $7.00 

LADIES’ PETTICOAT. Black Taffeta or 
Peau de Soie, Lined, Velvet Binding, 
Shirred Ruffle . ‘ . i . ° 

Striped GINGHAM SKIRT, our’ own 
make , ‘ . 4 - $1.00 





Bargain . 


SAMPLES BY 


BLANKETS. 
$3.65. 


11-4 WHITE BLANKETS, red, blue, pink or 
yellow borders, were $5.50, now $3.65. 





$5.00. 
114 ALL-WOOL BLANKETS, pink’ borders 
only, $9.00, now $5 00. 
$6.50. 


134 WHITE BLANKETS, blue or pink bor- 
ders, $12.00, now $6 50. 





8.00. 


11-4 WHITE BLANKETS, fine quality, blue, 
pink or yellow borders. 





$20.00. 
15-4 WHITE BLANKETS, blue, pink or yel- 
low borders. 


$35.00. 
144 HEAVY CALIFORNIA BLANKETS, 
blue, pink, red or yellow borders. 


MAIL FREE. 





TREMONT STREET AND TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 
AT TIENT OTT 








MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. 
Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
and all troubles of the feet. 
Warranted Hand Made. 
Need no breaking in, and recom- 
mended by our best physicians. 
Send for pamphlet for ordering 

by mail. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8 C Beacon St., Boston. 

Sold from Stock or Made to Order.. 


Subscribers’ Column 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


VNNO 


NATURAL. 





“IVaOL 











For Sale.—Encyclopedia Britannica, last edition, 
corrected, Edinburg; cost #150; superbly bound in em- 
bossed leather, 25 vols. Also, American Supplement 
same size and binding, 4 vols.; cost #24. All brand 
new. Make an offer to “ Britannica,” this office. 





Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established, 1855. 
3 East 4TH STRERT, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton P1l., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


women. Build- 


For the higher education of youn 
Twenty- 


ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. fo. 894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princt- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 
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Church Equipment. 








LARGEST MANUFACTUPERS 
IN THE WORLD 





0, 











Ni set Et 


Church 6 Cushions 


Ostermoor & noor & C0., “11 Eabat 
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In connection with our 


SOOO OO* s 
& 
wholesale business, “" ) 
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are accustomed to my 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
a 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
‘e Correspondence Solicited. 
()O.0.0,0,0,0,.0,0,08.0.0,00 00.0000 008C 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send = stamp for new 100- 
catalog __ 































fs3 Y’SM® ? 
. S Compound light-spreading Sil. 
Ks <= ver-puved Corrugated Glass 
3 REFLECTORS 
§ Awonderful invention for 


guaranteed. Catalogue” 
rice list free. 


—y BAILEY R REFL ECTOR 00. Cagis 
. Pittebargh, Pa. 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 51826. 
E ROM SCH 25.000 
5 unc IEELY rg. co. PUREST, BEST 


AWE TT PES eevee 


CHIMES, Erc. rE the ey FREE 





Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Sueeessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every Senetiption, single or chimes 

of Copper and Tin. Add 
BLAKE aieng Oe. Boston, Mass. 


RGEST ail BELL Si 





ELLS ts 


4, +4 
éauaall SELL FOUNDZY. i a MD 


intl ep BELL FL 





oF 3 i 
ith pure, Scie eres Saree 
B HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
=a, Boston and New York 
Established in 1827 


Catalogue w 














@i@L@@?CLSC 197072070 
$ CHAUTAUQUA 8 


READING CIRCLE. 
ss A definite course in English History C 
# and Literature, Modern Art, ‘Geology, and 
Europe in the XIX. Century L 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take upa systematic course for the com- 
ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. Cc 
Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 
plan, Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878, 


John H. Vincent, Dept. 50, Buffalo, N.Y. «% 


QVGVOVGr CLSC 19707078 


“to + enema points from Boston $8.00, from Chicago 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, GREECE. 
TURKEY AND ITALY. 

Tw woonaliy conducted parties will leave New 
York. eb. 9 and March 9, i895. Send for program, 
E. M. JE ENKINS & co.. 273 Broadway, cor. 
Chambers St., New York. 





A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered steamer “ Friesland,” Feb. 6, 
1895, visiting Bermuaa, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusa- 
lem, Beyrout, ee Constantinople, Athens, Rome. 
pen J $525, hotels, excursions, fees, etc., included Or- 
zed and accompanied by F. C. Clark , ex-U. 8. Vice 
onsul at Jerusalem, and a staff of competent assistants. 
No overcrowdin 
nes Be excurs sfons to es. Ocean tickets by all 
wage. end for Tourist Gazet 


LARK, Tourist Agt., iti awe . Y., Official 
Theket 4 t. Pennsylvania R. (om 
W. E. HELDON, Agt., 3 Eocene St., Boston, or 


E. A. Adams & Co., 115 State St., Boston. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Everybody Goes With Phillips, 
And his fourteen years of experience in handling Cali- 
fornia Excursions is a guarantee that the Phillips-Rock 
Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on fast 


trains, under the opens guidance of a Phillips mana 
ger, insurea quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping Car rate 


Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thursdays 
via Scenic Route (D, & R. G the only line through Salt 
Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates, berth reservations or information, address, 


A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 111 S, 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


@. P. A., Chicago, Hil. 


"CALIFORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & simis 227 ene St. Boston 








HOLY LAND, ETC. 

High-class escorted parties for Italy, Egypt, with or 
without Nile, Spiced. Turkey, Greéce, long or short 
tours, leavin as Sew York, Nov. 24th, Dec. 8th, Jan. 19th 
and Feb. 2d, Y, North German Lioyd Steamer to Genoa. 
Membership limited. Independent travel tickets by 
all routes to the Orient and Round the World. General 
Agents for ALL chief S. 8. Lines. Choice berths se- 
eured. Gaze’s Tourist Gazette monthly. 

H. eA58 & SONS, 11% Broadway, N. Y., 
and 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will) leave Boston for Los Angeles, San 
Diego, etc. going via Chicago and Kansas City, Dee. 18 
and Jan. 17, and via New Orleans Jan. and 29. 
Each trip will ibe mote in a Special Train of Mag- 
nificent iL Sleeping and Din- 
ing Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast, with reduced rates at the leading hotels. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until June 30, 1895, or with any one of Nime BRe- 
turping Parties under Specia Escort, with « 
Choice of Three Different Route 





Additional California Tours in February, March 
and April. 
wee Trips: Jan. &, Feb. 7, March 7, and 
Tours to  iomaraea and Cuba and Florida enly : 
Jan, 10 and 2 
Tours to isa Jan. 29 and Feb. 19. 
Rallroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par. 
ticular tour desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Beston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARION, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A popular resort for health, rest, change or reereation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, gun. 
pariec. and promenade on the foe of suites of —— with 

8. Dry, tonic air, Sarato; waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. mm baths and health 
appliances ew Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


.. ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 














The most centrally located hotel in the city, con 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
cout enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new PIN! NG 
R M is one of the finest specimens o enia 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 














ON SALE AT 





Variable from Chicago. 


oH: 


Route 
Tourist Tickets ‘Dining Cars. 


VERY Low RATES 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. 
Detailed information and descriptive pamphlets 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, if you mention this publication. 
Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


All 


| meals served in 








Palace Drawing- 
‘Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 
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A GREAT SUFFERER 
—FROM— 


Liver Complaint 


Cured by the Use of 


AYER’s PILLS 


“For several 
years, I was a § 
greatsuffererfrom 


liver complaint, 
which caused se- 
vere pains under 
the right side, 
from under the 


00000000 


right shoulder- 9 

blade, sallowness . 

of the skin, low- 

spiritedness,.and cramp in the stomach. : 
° 

° 





lam pleased to be able to state that I 
have been relieved of all these com- 
plaints by the use of Ayer’s Pills. I O 
fiiid them, also, to bean elegant after-din- ° 
ner pill.’—Mrs. M. A.STEAD, Muncy, Pa. 9 


AYER’S PILLS? 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 





CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 





fy the use of this instrument the system is enablea 
to take up large quantities of Pure Oxygen from the 
Atmosphere. 
NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 
and ean be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 


with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
As a eure of both acute and chronic diseases 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severiry 
of disease possible to cure, or the speed, certainty, and 
permanence of the result. None need fail of great 
benefit. 

[llustrated circular, with HOME testimonials »nd 
priee-list, free. Address 

L. A. BOSWORTH, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Koom 18. 
General Agent for New England. 

Take Wotice.—K. M. Elliott, 36 Exchange Betiding. New 
Haven, Conn., is Sole Authorized Agent for Western 
Connecticut. Any person or bos ae whatever, from 
other States, offering to furnis lectropoise within 
New Enyland, does it in violation of justice and of the 


contract of the Electrolibration Company. Apply to the 
rightful agents, 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 


internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EnWARD & SON 
Queen Vietoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


R. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 








PRVSSSSSSSSESSESVSOSP 
Miss Maria Parloa 


Strongly Recommends 
the use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef * 


and she has written a neat 
COOK BOOK, 
which will be sent free on 


Sg to Dauchy & Co., 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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Notices and Societies. 

Religi and lesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, etc. 


NOTICES. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 26, 
atl0a.M. Topic, The Missing Factor in the Christian 
Endeavor Movement. Speaker, Rev. Klijah Horr, D.D. 

FOREIGN MISSIONsaRY PRAYER MERTING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at Il A.M. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, unaer Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at 2 P, M. 


; HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Dec. 4, 
OA. M. 








INSTALLATION OF REY. HARRY L. BRICKETT at 
Marion, Nov. 27,3 P.M. Rev. A. H. Plamb, D. D., will 
preach the sermon. 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION of Albert P. Davis 
at Wakefield, Nov. 22,3 P.M. Prof. L. O. Brastow, D. D., 
will preach the sermon. 


MASS. BRANCH KING’S DAVGHTERS AND SONS, an- 
nual meeting, Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Dec. 
4,at1030a.mM and2Pp.M. Sale at Aliston Hall, Claren- 
don Street, Nov. 19, 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIEBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. win 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, ee House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. ce in 
—aee 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
re House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y.M.C.A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCl1- 
eTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIBTY.—(Carrying 
m the work hitherto done by Coilege and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field roma yf EK. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
arer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quin 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
_—— offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892,and Year 
Book, 1893, page 62. cena Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 

‘ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
, Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws ef the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
sequest}, to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicagoin October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
(sters. Careful attention will be given to spergemens 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICE, Sec- 
retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINIS IAL BURBAU, organized 
194, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
capplics, staced supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools hnd does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P, 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, /Koom 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, foundea De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8, Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are soquestes to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

OHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W, C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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Dangerous to have around 


—all the imitations of Pear/- 
ine. Whenever one of these 
is bought, the purchaser is 
sold. Peardine hurts nothing. 
It saves work and time in 
washing and in housecleaning; 
it does away with scouring 
and scrubbing, and saves mon- 
ey bysaving wear. You may 
do without much, in house- 
work, but you can’t do with- 


out Pearline. 
Reware of imitations, 2544 JAMES PYLE, N.Y, 
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“3 yy, Women'+ 
and Women only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 
tions, ete., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous 
membrane, or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, it has proved most grateful, 

CUTICURA SOAP appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as well 
as purest and sweetest for toilet. 

Porter Droge AND Cuem. Corp., Boston. 








~ CHAPOTEAUT’S 


MORRHUOL. 


THE CURATIVE ACTIVE PRINCIPLES 


EXTRACTED FROM COD LIVER OIL, 


NO TASTE OR SMELL. 


|'MORRHUOL is much more 


rompt in its action than Cod 
iver Oil in the treatment of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Vains in the Chest, 
Sore ‘Throats, and Asthma. 
MORRHUOL restores the health 
of pale weakly people, wrrnout 
APPETITE, and those afflicted with 
Skin diseases, Scrofula, Scabs, 
sores in the neck, sore eyes and in. 
herited lymphatic temperaments. 


MORRHUOL represents the medici- 


nal part of Cod Liver Ui!, it modifies rap- 
diy the general st..te of the patient, and 
develo) e3 the appetite in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. C ‘nsumptive patients 
experience a feeling of well-being, eat and 

digest cout, op sleep soundly. 
Gay, Gazette des Hopitaux. 


SOLD IN PHIALS OF 100 MORRHUOL PEARLS, EACH OF 
WHICH IS EQUAL TO A TEASPOONFUL OF OIL. 
CHAPOTEAUT, 8 Rue Vivienne, Paris. 
The above m.y be obt:ined from all Druggists 
E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK. 
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THE PROTESTANT EPISOOPAL 
OHUROH OONGRESS. 


BOSTON, NOV. 13-16. 

Since the first meeting of the congress in 
New Haven, Ct., in 1873, it is doubtful whether 
at any annual meeting there has been less 
divergence of opinion, more virile thinking 
and a superior quality of auditors. Music 
Hall is not a small audience-room, and yet 
it has been filled at most of the sessions of 
the congress with an audience that has fol- 
lowed the arguments closely and approved 
them with discrimination, 

The opening service in Trinity Church, with 
a sermon, in no wise remarkable, by Rt. Rev. 
Nelson Rulison of Central Pennsylvania, was 
notable for the impressiveness of the scenic 
aspects of the function and for the inspiring 
music voiced by the great organ and three of 
the best choirs of the city. 

The discussion of The Church’s Duty in 
the Matter of Secular Activities proved that, 
while there are those who are willing to see 
the church branch out and do much that has 
hitherto been considered secular, if by so do- 
ng men may be reached and ultimately won 
to spiritual things, there are also those—and 
they not all old men or conservatives in the- 
ology—who hold strenuously that the church 
errs in trying to compete with the world in 
amusing, educating or employing the masses. 

The drift of thought on the theme Proper 
Education for the Ministry seemed to favor 
less insistence in theological seminaries upon 
the acquisition of language and acquiescence 
in or formulation of a carefully articulated 
system of theology, but the rather urging 
more knowledge of the humanities and 
methods by which truth, when apprehended, 
may be imparted to men. 

All those who discussed The Sunday News- 
paper seemed to assume that it had come 
to stay. Only one man indorsed it heartily, 
several felt that perhaps the wise thing for 
Christians to do was to attempt to better the 
quality of the Sunday newspapers, though all 
but one of the speakers resolutely insisted 
that a sane worldling—not to say anything 
about a Christian seeking spiritual growth— 
was wasting his time and strength in reading 
the average Sunday paper of today. 

Being a Broad Church gathering, at least 
considered so by the High Church party in 
the church and treated accordingly, the 
friends of Religious Orders were not numer- 
ous and the opponents many, including Rt. 
Rey. Hugh Miller Thompson, of Mississippi. 

If those who went hoping to get light on 
How to Relieve the Poor Without Pauperiz- 
ing Them failed to get much aid they at 
least had the satisfaction of seeing and hear- 
ing two noble laymen, Robert Treat Paine of 
Boston and R. Fulton Cutting of New York 
City, who have struggled with the problem as 
courageously as any men. 

The great session of the congress was the 
one at which The Argument from Design as 
Affected by the Theory of Evolution was dis- 
cussed in a way that revealed complete mas- 
tery by ecclesiastics of the facts of science 
and comprehension of the latest positions of 
scientists and ability to meet argument with 
counter-argument. The consensus of opinion 
was that the theory of evolution strength- 
ens perceptibly the argument from design. 
Especially notable were, first, the lucid, clean- 
cut, logical argument of Prof. F. J. E. Wood- 
bridge of the University of Minnesota, and the 
impassioned, daring plea cf Bishop Sessums 
of Louisiana for what, for lack of a better 
name, may be called ethical monism. 

he Appeal to Fear in Religion was recog- 
nized as having its place in dealing with peo- 
ples limited in their spiritual horizons, and 
it was also plainly asserted that there was 
much danger from preaching a gospel which 
had no note of warning in it, or that seemed 
to minimize the attribute of justice in God. 





Your turkey dressing, when flavored with Bell’s 
Spiced Seasoning, wil! give satisfaction. 


The Congregationalist 


WHAT AILS HY NERVES? 


They Are Almost Driving Me 
Crazv. 


They Won’t Let Me Work and They 
Spoil My Pleasure. 





Here is a Way to Have Nerves Like Steel. 
Just Read This. 





Thousands of people feel this way. Their 
nerves are weak and irritable, they pass sleep- 
less nights; waking in the m-rning, tired and 
unrefreshed, with bad taste in the mouth, 
and dull feeling head, They feel nervous, 
blue and discouraged, often having a sense of 
anxiety and apprehension, as of some impend- 
ing danger. 

They feel they have lost their nerve power 
and much of their energy and ambition. They 
often declare themselves as “ feeling just good 
for nothing.”” This was so with Mrs. N. H. 
Clark, a prominent and well-known lady of 
Moretown, Vt. She writes the following un- 
usually interesting letter: 

‘For some time I have been fearfully 
prostrated with nervous weakness. I was 
continually without strength and unable to 
do my work. I was completely tired out, and 
my nerves were so weak I was good for 
nothing. 

“*T could not sleep nights I was so weak and 
nervous, and when [I arose in the morning, I 
was as tired as when I went to bed, and some- 
times even more so. I was entirely used up 
and miserable. I had no appetite, and the 
little food I could eat distressed me awfully. 

‘*T had a constant fearan‘ dread that some- 
thing was going to happen. I also had a 
cough and bronchitis. I employed doctors 
and took medicines constantly, but without 
benefit. At this time a friend who had used 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and been cured by it, advised me to try it. 
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Mis. N. H. CLARK, 


“‘T had not used the first bottle when I 
could plainly see more good results than from 
all the other medicines I had ever before 
taken. The good I derived from this most 
wonderful medicine was marvelous. 

‘*T can sleep well and my nerves are strong 
and quiet. My appetite is good and I can eat 
anythipg without distress, I heartily recom- 
mend Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy to everybody, for I believe it to be 
the best medicine I have ever found, and a 
great boon to mankind.” 

You who are sick and suffering just re- 
member this: Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 



















22 November 1894 


and nerve remedy is the medicine that cures 
and it is exactly what you want. There are 
countless numbers of persons in just this 
condition. They are not sick with any par- 
ticular disease, but are out of order, have 
weak nerves and tired bodies. They have 
lost their snap and energy, and work becomes 
an effort. 

You need Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. It willcure you. It is purely 
vegetable and harmless, and is the discovery 
of Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., the most successful specialist in curing 
nervous and chronic diseases. He can be 
consulted free, personally or by letter. 
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, New Method 
of Treating 

Sept to any part of the country. The 


> 
| CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD , 
Ever discovered. WHOLE FAMILIES 4 
can be cured at a trifling expense. A cure 
} cuaranteed or money refunded. Give us 4 
your address, it will cost you nothing, 4 
P and we will mail to ou a book containing 
>full description. ree Trial at Office. 
ECCLES MEDICAL C@O., 4 
181 TREMONT STREET, - BosTON, MASS, 4 
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DIRECTIONS for using 
CREAM BALM—Apply a 
particle of the Balm well 


up into the nostrils. After 
a moment draw strong 
breath through the nose. 


Use three times a day, after 
meals preferred, and before 


Ess retiring. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 





A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


[ents Toothache Gum: 
SOS a 
INSTANTLY. 


LO EVERY WHERE 
> 5 M cis 
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TOOTHACHE: 


Z 
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GUM GURES CORNS| 


_— 





Why not preserve your papers? 





A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. j Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


DR. STALKER’S 
Art of Hearing, {juni 


beoklet. Pastors should distribute it freely. Its 
suggestions will make better listeners and more 
sympathetic congregations. 


4 cents each; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 
The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 





With portrait and 
biographical note. 
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or - the cure oe om sales seat heThe 
vai) and Lungs the most effective remedy is | 


ERM DWVERS | CHERRY PECTORAL. 
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oD) “In my own practice, } “oe 
ay after trying various proprietary reme- 5 
eH dies and also some of my own, with cc 
x Sy, indifferent results, | found that physi- [\ ae 
as (cians who were most successful in F 
re 5 Cy treating throat and lung troubles were #7 4 
ES prescribing Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, in [5 
vs a quiet way, so I began boldly advising | “ 
DS my patients to get it, and the results [7 
Wy always justify the advice.” z Fi \ 
se oan S Poca = D.. Pueblo, Colo. 7 
SS PROT “i > mei eS ae 
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Gaia WEA aS FAR ) 


» For all purposes ofa family medicine aiding 7 
‘ “ digestion, curing headache. biliousness,constipation } 
\\ and all disorders of Stomach, Liver.or Bowels take 


AYERS CATHARTIC PILLS 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT WORLDS FAIR 
YY Made by Drd.C Ayer & @. Lowell. Mass..U.SA. 






























































At Thanksgiving Time when 
NEW ENGLAND DINNER TABLES are loaded with 


Poultry, Fresh [eats and all Housewifely Dainties, 


what charming variety shall the Breakfast Menu offer ? 





‘‘A Word to the Wise is .* 
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“A Little Higher in Price, BUT ———!” 


For this reason we invite Housekeepers to prove the 


FERRIS Famous Hams and Bacon 


Best Grocers furnish these. 





